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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Telephone, 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
‘ . . . * 
THE INTERSTATE rEACHERS 
AGEN( y 
Secures positions for Teachers of Music in 
Schools, Colleges, and Conservatories Teachers 
recommended for all departments of school and 
ollege work MACHECA SUILDING New 
Orleans, Louisiana 
|, H, DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and Freneh Opera 
603-4 Cawngcie Hans New York 


SCHOOL, 
Musical Stenogra 


M: F, BURT 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, 


phy. Normal course in Public and Private School 
Music Special coaching for church trials 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Interpretation Theory 

for Teachers 
Hall, New York 

136 Roseville Ave : 
Nicholas ve, New York 


CARL M 


Pechnic 

Normal Course 

607-608 Carnegie 

Newark Studio 
Residence 6k St 


NIESSEN-STONE, 

MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management 

1425 Broadway, 

Vocal Studio 

a 2 Tel 


MME 


Annie Friedberg New York 


W. 67th St 1405 Columbus 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches Defects 
of tone production eradicated 
French and Italian Lyric Diction 

157 West 86th Strect New York 


Felephone, 5910 Schuyler 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


For teaching periods address, 


Care of Musical Cowrier, — : 
437 Fifth Avenue , New York 
FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62nd Stret, New York 


Telephone, 610 Plaza 


E, PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel, 1350 Circle 


yt 
er 
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JANET BULLOCK “WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF singe 
122 Carnegie Half 
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igh’ 
2 = fe ; 
FLORENC Rt GALE, 
LO PIANIST 
Recitala and Concerts a 
a n hetizky Methoc 
137 Wi SER, ork : < 
' - Eanes, Columbus 4873 
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JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Formerty piers East Side House Settlement 
Music Soheol, N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers 
136 East 76th St., New York City, 
Telephone—-Rhinelander 4345 
ZIEGLERAINSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mur. Anna Zirocer, Direcror 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
tdg.), New ork City 


Tel. 1274 Bryant 


-SEELEY, 
SINGING 

N.Y 
Y 


NRLETTA SPEKE 
SOPRANO--TEACNER OF 


1425 Broadway, etropelte an Opera House, 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N 
Phone, 3067 Tremont 
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DOUGALL, 
BARITONE 


Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing 
Studi 815 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, Cirels 764 

HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—-TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, 321 Circle 
MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, — York 
Felephone Circle 213 
EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 
MYER, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
703 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 1350 


‘¥.@¢ 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 2859 Academy 


E, MORROW, 


Voice Special st. Teacher of Covent 
Artists Highest American and Euro- 
iplomas st voices positivel y restored. 
00 West 107th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 


FRANCIS STUA 
TEACHER OF SIN( 
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GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 

172 West 79th Street, New York 

Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ALICE 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


337 West 85th Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Dircetor of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 

Hall, New York City 


701 Carnegie 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company. 
44 West 86th Street New York 


Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 


“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Cirele 3053 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Address: 


THORNER, 
TEACHER AND 
209 West 79th Street, 
Reopening Studios 


COACH 
New York City 


in Paris, France, October 1st 
MME. REGINA DE SALES 
Inquiries--The Leonori 
Madison Avenue and 63rd Street, New York 
Telephone 1342 Plaza 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 

Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 

New Yor 

Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

MINNA KAUFMANN, 

Soprano Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 

Address, J. Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 
FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 W st 46th Street, New York City 


Mr. CHARLES LEE 
PIANOFORTE 
Certified L 
Hall 


TRACY, 
INSTRUCTION 
schetizky Exponent. 


Carnegie Studios, 832-3, New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, 


Opera 
New York. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 

Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Covrier, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel, 4292 
Murray Hill Personal address, 408 W, 150th 
St., N. Y. C. Tel. 1530 Audubon. 
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1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg ), Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 
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Columbus 4984 


MARIE MIKOVA 


Instruction. 


TEACHER (¢ 
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Phone, 
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MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
3240 Burnet Avenue. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PIANIST 


H ENIOT 
KIMBALL HALL 


Ley “tae 
= ENGELHARDT v= 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 

















Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of pene. 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer-—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher ot 


HAGGESTY-SNELL Vocn'Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 109th St., N. Y Phone, Academy 1374 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Tescher of Singing 
Detective Speech Corrected 
Season 1920-21, Lynchburg, Va. 


carom WILLARD tus 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, Ill. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Artist Teacher 

















Violinist and Teacher 


235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
Tel. Colambus 9750 


> 25m 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel SS. a. Street and 


Lexington A 
Mondays and Thursdays, Ste! Gas Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


OPRANO 
Exclusive tinsiinied MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schifmans Bldg. St. Panl, Mina, 


RAYMOND WILSON 


. New York 














Knabe Pine 


UEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave.. St. Louw 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


t Org ist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
4ia Fifth Ave., 


GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Lankow, Par- 

sons, Lucey, Aronson, Lindgren and 

"| others. 

118 West 77th Street. New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO ~- 
Pupils Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropoliten - House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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Internationally Recognized as & Voice Build 
Voice Repairer and Coach. 

Special Course in Diction. Pupils prevered for 
Opera, Oratorio and Concert. each of Lucile 
Lawrence and many other successful singers. 
Studios 508 Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


: LENDT 





'|R SOPRANO 
I 437 Fifth Ave., 
¥ (Fourth floor) 





%% us| E New York City 


nanssou Nl TTP) gone oncert 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building — 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 











HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited samber of papils accepted 
Address 
449 Eastern Blvd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Telephone 4947 Prospect 


OLGA 
KANNINA 


Phenomenal Russian Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher and Sole Manager: Giacomo Bourg 
118 West 77th Street New York 











HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE s:ex=2: 
t] ISAAC VAN GROVE °x:2.05carc1" 


JOINT RECITALS 


30 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


NEVADA REED 
VAN der VEER MILLER 
MEZZO CONTRALTO Cr TENOR 
ORATORIO CONCERT, RECITALS 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr, HENRY HOLDEN ISS 
ey oe 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 
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By RAGNA LINN 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 





COURIER 


BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


USSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
pee Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street - New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Plese ont and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New Yor Phone Schuyler _s 
Summer Address: | to Pa., R. F. D. 


BETTY GRAY 


Dramatic So 
OPEN | na CONCERT GAGEMENTS 
Cambridge, Mass. 


3 Linnaean Str 
Pulls. tet yf = a 
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HAZEL pesto PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address: Suite 110 
Bank Blidg., Pittsburg 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
enue 





os National 
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624 Michigan Av: Chicago, Ul. 

“In wtuie aze “a student’s 

voice and finding it at fault, 

I — 8 suggest to him to 

MADAME VALERI consul t ii MADAME VALERI 

no voice defect that = ghetes her notice and 

that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 

included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 

381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


SONG WRITER 


664 WEST 113th STREET 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Ella May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘xii 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 














NEW YORK 




















KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 





Lazar S, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, 
Didur, Chaliapin, Sammarco, 
Sembach, Zerola, ete, 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


) MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 












324 West 84th St. New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


Cellist 


H 
561 West 147th St 
New York 


= KRONOLD #2: 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, "Chicago, Til. 


Katario HOFFMANN 202 


Home Address: Sr. Pavt. 


MARCARETTA ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NICHTINCALE 


Teacher and Mana GIACO 
118 West 77th Sacce wad rae ee 


LJUNGKVIST 


v SWEDISH TENOR 
L. 1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


eine 
Fine Arts Building . 
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Chicago 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 Wesi End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyier 


Karl SCHNEIDER 
THE ART OF SINGING 

“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Summer Studio: Glenlake Farm, Langhorne, Pa. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


ite Opera Cc. pany 
Menegement: Antonia Sowyes - Aeolian Hall, New York 


FRANCES DEVILLA DIAWIGT AMD TEACHER 


$56 W. 22nd St., New York City 
Telephone $026 Farragut 


t GILBERTE 


L In recitals of his own works 


“The 
“Eve ning 
»ses8, 

“Come 























Success - songs 
T Devil's ‘ ong,” 
"3 op wo R« 

‘Dus ky Lullaby,” 


Out in the Sweet Spring Night.’” 


Lincolnville Beach, Me. 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


Esaiaiitan 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Cranberry Piase School. 839 Carnegie! Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th Sirect | NEW YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 





LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, ‘Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion ecks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 





OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


BEST STRINGS 


GRAND PRIZES 
CICA 93° ST LOU'S 904 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
«$7 (663 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1920-1921 


Operatic Chorus—Directrr ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 


Apply to President 952 Eighth Avenue, for All Information 
Summer Sessions of the National Opera Club at Point Chautauqua, N. Y 
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The Artrio Angelus 


Reproducing Piano 


With an Original Library of Records 
Made by the Greatest Musicians 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Offices, 450 Fifth Avenue 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 Repo Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its — 
maker 

g Its continued: use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 33 os 3 2 


‘ 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: «=: MAKERS 


























1854 


BRADBURY 


NEW YORK 


1920 











F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manulacturers, 450 Filth Avenue 











Joseph Breil 


Composer—Conductor 
112 West Olet Street New York Riverside 1524 


KARL, KRUEGER 





Boston Concert Bureau, Inc. 
Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
Representatives wanted in every important musi- 
cal center to arrange and manage concerts. 
References required. 


GRACE WHITE 


Violinist, Composer 


Syracuse University, 
For Concerts address MRS. BABCOCK, Caraegie Hall, 


: ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of singing and supplementary 





New York 
New York 





subjects. 
eel 118 West 79th Street 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elea Fischer, ss¢ Violin Lucie vigitherts, Viele 
Helen Reynolds, ad Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Celle 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


MABEL CORLEW 


SOPRANO 
Address: 313 W. 87th Street, N. Y. 


Phone: Schuyler 3317 


New York 











Ovide' Musin’s Edition 
“Belgian School of Violin” 


Four volumes—First Principles to Highest 
Virtuosity. Includes the works of Henri Leon- 
ard, translated into English, with necessar 
fingering and bowing by Ovide Musin, with 
special studies by Musin and other Masters. 

No such definite system from A to Z has 
heretofore one. Send stamp for History of 
the Belgian Schoo! 

“MY panne” by Ovide Musin. Contains 
anecdotes, adventures, artistic experiences, in a 
career of more than fifty years, and twice 
around the World. Autograph letter of Leo- 

d Il, King of the Belgians, Saint-Saéns; 20 
illustrations, Price $2.50 net. 


Address 51 West 76th St, Masia Pub. Co, 





New York City 


HENRY A. 


SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Stadios: | 22. West 85th Street, New York 


2849 West 30th Street, B 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 




















and 2000 others 


all 15f each 


you know Paderewski's “Menuet” 
— his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
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Excellent Performance of “Madame Butterfly” 
Concludes Third Week of Opera at Ravinia 





Florence Easton Distinguishes Herself as Cho-Cho-San and Aida—Alice Gentle Proves an Adorable Carmen—Children’s 
Afternoons Popular—A Polyglot “Mignon”—Conductor Hageman and Orchestra Well Received 


Ravinia, Ill, July 24, 1920.—An excellent performance 
was that of “Madame Butterfly,” which gloriously con- 
cluded the third week of the present season. Florence 
Easton appeared here for the first time this season as Cho- 
Cho-San, Miss Easton has sung the role often since she 
toured the country at the head of the Savage English 
presentation of “Butterfly,” but it is doubtful if she has 
ever given a more intense performance than on this occa- 
sion. Alice Gentle found opportunity to disclose her mag- 
nificent organ as the sympathetic Suzuki. Morgan King- 
ston was a forceful Pinkerton, Graham Marr a distin- 
guished Sharpless, Giordano Paltrinieri an admirable Goro, 
Paolo Ananian made much of the small part of the Bonze, 
and Louis D’Angelo was Yamadori. Mary Kent and Max 
Toft rounded off the cast. Papi conducted. 

Sympnony Concert, Jury 19. 

On Monday evening, a symphonic concert was given 
under the direction of Richard Hageman, with Ethe! 
Wakefield, A. Zukovsky and Enrico Tramonti as soloists. 
The program consisted of the overture “In 
Italy,” by Goldmark, which was followed by 
the Debussy “Afternoon of a Faun,” and af- 
ter the intermission the orchestral numbers 
were made up solely of excerpts from “Rhein- 
gold,” “Tristan and Isolde,” “Tannhauser” 
and “Valkyries.” Mr. Zukovsky’s solo was 
Sarasate’s “Gypsy Melodies” and Miss Wake- 
field’s Tschaikowsky’s aria, “Farewell to the 
Forest.” 

“Lucia,” Jury 20. 

With Escobar, Sinagra, Picco, Rothier, Pal- 
trineri and Mary Kent reappearing in their 
regular roles, “Lucia” had another hearing. 


“CARMEN,” Jury 21. 

The first performance this season of “Car- 
men,” with Alice Gentle in the title role, will 
be remembered as one of the big events of 
the summer operatic*entertainments. If Galli- 
Marie, who sang the role of the gypsy girl at 
the first production of the opera in 1875, made 
of it half as much as Alice Gentle does, she 
was really a great Carmen. Since the days 
of Galli-Marie many others have essayed the 
role of Carmen and many have failed, but one, 
at least, achieved renown as the greatest Car- 
men of her days—Emma Calvé, who in the 
opinion of the present writer, was far from 
being as good in the role as Alice Gentle, 
from either the vocal or histrionical points of 
view. Miss Gentle has made of Carmen a 
creation of her own and it stands alone. Edith 
Mason is an ideal Micaela. Her aria awoke 
legitimate enthusiasm, as more beautiful sing- 
ing is seldom heard in grand opera. Morgan 
Kingston was not at his best as Don Jose; 
likewise the Mercedes of Mary Kent and the 
Frasquita of Margery Maxwell were not above 
criticism. By contrast, the Dancairo of An- 
anian and the Remendado of Paltrineri were 
meritorious and deserving of highest praise. 
It is seldom that those two small roles are 
given so conspicuous a place in the opera as 
noticed at this performance. The Zuniga of 
D'Angelo was satisfactory; likewise the Esca- 
millo of Zanelli. Richard Hageman was at 
the conductor’s desk and by his admirable 
reading of the score he added much to the en- 
joyment of the evening. Orchestra and chorus 
were in splendid form, and the performance 
as a whole was memorable for its excellency. 

CHILpREN’s AFTERNOON, JULY 22. 

The children’s afternoons at the park have 
been one of the big hits of the present season, 
and the pavilion is generally crowded with 
children and their elders. It may be that the 
vogue of the children’s afternoon is due to the 
short lecture and interpretation by Mr. and 
Mrs. Marx E. Oberndorfer of the music num- 
bers that are played by the orchestra. Be it for 
this reason or others, these Thursday after- 
noon concerts have taken. The one under re- 
view comprised a community “sing” led by 
Florence Crane, after which the Oberndorfers 
held their audience for the fifteen minutes 
given them; then the orchestra, with Albert 
Ulrich conducting, played the Mendelssohn “Wedding 
March,” Haydn’s andante from “Surprise Symphony,” the 
Saint-Saéns “Spinning Wheel of Omphale” and the Dvorak 
“Slavonic Dance.” After the intermission the children had 
another treat when Robert Wassman, magician, performed 
some of his latest tricks for them. 

“Apa,” Jury 22. 

“Aida” was repeated, but with a different cast than the 
one heard at previous performances. Florence Easton re- 
appeared as Aida, but Mary Kent replaced Alice Gentle as 
Amneris and Millo Picco, Zanelli as Amonasro. 

A Potyciot “Micnon,” Jury 23. 

The second and third acts of Thomas’ “Mignon” were pre 

sented for the first time this season at Ravinia with a cast 
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The young Bohemian violinist who has created a veritable sensation in 
Italy, where he made his debut recently under the sponsorship of Tos- 
This remarkably gifted violinistic newcomer 


canini, who discovered him. 
managemen t 


will make an American 
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which included Alice Gentle in the title role; Consuelo Es- 
cobar as Filina; Mary Kent as Frederic; Charles Hackett 
as Wilhelm Meister; Leon Rothier as Lothario, and Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri as Laertes. These artists were divided 
in two camps, those singing in French and those singing 
in Italian—with the exception of Charles Hackett, who 
sang part in Italian and part in French, and Paltrinieri, 
who had to speak a few words in English. “Mignon” a la 
polyglot is not very enjoyable. All the artists who appeared 
in the cast can sing either in French or Italian. Why not 
compel them then to sing in one language or the other? Op- 
eras in foreign tongue have their raison d’étre as long as 
they are sung in the language to which the music was written. 
Otherwise it is better to give them in English. It has al- 
ways been the excuse of managers that operas were not 
iven in English as they should be presented in the original. 
herefore, “Mignon,” a French opera, if not given in the 
vernacular, should be given in French. Giordano Pal- 
trinieri, an excellent artist, who sang well the music given 
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tour nert season under the 


Fortune Gallo. 
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Laertes, thought it funnyto interpret the famous “to 
be or not to be” among his lines. Had Mr. Paltrinieri read 
his part carefully, he would have known that, though a 
Shakespearean actor in the play, he was not. supposed to 
appear in “Hamlet” but in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” ; 
he missed his point, and should refrain in the future from 
cheap tricks in order to bring laughter. Also, a perusal of 
the classics would not be amiss. Mr. Paltrinieri may in 
deed think that the famous soliloquy is in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” instead of in “Hamlet.” A mere bagatelle 
to some artists! Consuelo Escobar was a weak Filina. Her 
singing of “Io sono Titania” was laborious and unsteady. 
A cadenza which seems to be her own, at the end of the 
famous aria, had little to recommend it to other singers 
Better singing of the mumber would have been more enjoy- 


able. Miss Escobar has been a keen disappointment since 
the beginning of the season. At first it was thought that the 
singer was nervous over her first appearance in a new 
country, but after further acquaintance it may be said it is 
her vocal equipment that is faulty. She sang in Italian; 
likewise Charles Hackett and Paltrinieri. The others held 
to the French text. Charles Hackett was a handsome Wil 
helm Meister. Mary Kent was a good looking boy and her 
Frederic had a distinguished appearance. Vocally she was 
satisfactory, and although she forgot her lines and made 
several musical errors, she nevertheless made a distinct im 
pression. Leon Rothier was a robust Lothario. It is strange 
that singers who are endowed by nature with a very large 
voice generally like to produce more volume, while artists 
with small voices sing with better art. Alice Gentle was 
too dramatic as Mignon. Thomas’ “Mignon” is not a 
grand opera, It is an opera comique. Why, then, make 
it a heavy work instead of the light and pleasant opera it 
is. Miss Gentle’s main feature was her voice, which is an 
admirable organ. She sang gloriously and was warmly 
applauded after the various arias. The real stars of the 
evening, however, were Richard Hageman at the conduc 
tor’s desk and his men in the orchestra, who, with the 
chorus, gave the greatest enjoyment and won the most 
generous applause of the public. As is the invariable rule 
at Ravinia, the stage settings were more than adequate and 
well deserving of praise. 
“BuTTerFLY,” JuLty 24 
“Butterfly” was repeated on Saturday night with the 
same cast heard on the same evening the pre 
ceding week, with the exception of Edith Ma 
son appearing in the title role in place of 
Florence Easton. In order not to draw com 
parisons between the two singers, the review 
of the second performance is deferred until 
next week Rene Devries 


Metropolitan Opera’s London Visit 


_ The story in regard to the possibility of a 
visit to London of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company next spring, published on the front 
page of last week’s Musica, Courter, is con 
firmed in every way by an official statement 
issued from the office of Edward Ziegler, as 
sistant manager of the company, which reads 
as follows: 

“When Otto H. Kahn was in London two 
months ago, conversation on this subject took 
place between him and Sir Thomas Beecham 
and Lady Cunard. The result was a tentative 
invitation to the Metropolitan Opera to visit 
London. Whether that invitation will be made 
formal and definite and whether it can be ac 
cepted depends upon circumstances and condi 
= tions which will be ascertained in the course 
= of the forthcoming visit to London of Edward 

Ziegler, the assistant manager of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, and in discussion be 
tween him and Giulio Gatti-Casazza, who is 
now on the European continent 

“In any event, if the Metropolitan Opera 
does go to London, it will be under the auspices 
and upon the invitation of the Covent Garden 
management. It will not go under any other 
conditions. There is no idea of competing 
with Covent Garden or of interfering in any 
way with the work and plans of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, whose artistic qualifications, generous 
support of opera and public spirited zeal in its 
cause command the respect and admiration of 
the board and management of the Metropolitan 
Opera. The spirit of the project is of hospi 
tality and friendly co-operation.” 


Puccini to Come Here Again? 

A dispatch from Rome states that Giacomo 
Puccini is contemplating another visit to the 
United States “within a few months, to obtain 
atmosphere for a new opera which will have 
life in Old Virginia as its theme,” the story to 
be founded on the book of a Richmond author 
which is said to have interested him. [Impor 
tant if true! The fate of “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” Puccini's American opera, 
would make it appear doubtful if the report is 
correct. He has now in hand “Sua Altezza 
Sly,” a three act opera, the scene of which is 
laid in the Engiand of several centuries ago. 
Epttor’s Nott 


McCormack Sweeps Australia 
(By Cable) 
Sydney, New South Wales, July 24, 1920 


of 


Sydney has gone crazy about John McCor 
. m mack. Three concerts this week were sold 
out to the doors and six more announced 


in advance for the next two weeks are completely sold al- 
ready. 

It is a remarkable triumph even for McCormack, Twenty 
concerts in all are planned for Sydney and the same num 
ber for Melbourne. The tenor is thoroughly enjoying his 
stay here 


Caruso’s Concert Trip 
Caruso’s annnal concert tour will extend for four weeks 
this year, begifining at the end of September. He will go 
as far West as Denver. 
This summer he is taking a complete rest, his only con 
scheduled for August 14 at Ocean Grove 
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N spite of all the music 
| making in this coun- 
try (and there seems 
to be an infinite variety 
of it), there are few 
who have come to realize 


how little playing of cham- 


ber music 1s indulged in by ‘ 
di- 


the American people, especially as a source of 
version in the home. To the vast majority even among 
music lovers, this form of music seems to be a closed 


book, an unexplored hinterland. An allusion to it produces 
the same vague impression on the mind that the mention 
of a remote and seldom heard of island in the southern 
Pacific would have. The author has had the frequent ex- 
perience of stating his views relattve to the music in ques- 
tion, after patiently listening to some avowed music lover's 
ecstatic outbursts over some popular pot-boiler by one of 
the standard composers. The statement that the greatest 
composers had given their best efforts and inspiration to the 
writing of chamber music has generally produced an ex- 
pression of incredulity that was at once amusing and re- 
grettable 
Vast Store or Ensempite Music ACCESSIBLE. 

Inasmuch as this vast store of sonatas for violin and 
piano trios, quartets and quintets for strings and piano ex- 
ists, how much better in the homes of those who lay claim to 
culture in other lines would be the cultivation of this music 
in place of the excessive indulgence in the sensuous and 
vulgar ‘outbursts of some of our latest popular music. Cer- 
tainly this incomprehensible musical mongrel, this curious 
mixture of negro, Indian and Hawaiian, can hardly be a 
sincere expression of the American musical mind, The 
apology to be offered in its favor might be that America, 
not having a music typically national, 1s temporarily acting 
as a foster parent to the music of these people within its 
borders, It is to be hoped that ere long American individ- 
ualism in music will assert itself. 

It does seem singular that there is in our homes so little 
getting together and making music of the better type. Even 
in the so called musical homes we find Mary wildly dashing 
through some technical piece de resistance to tickle her ego 
and perchance to impress the auditors hovering about the 
parlor with her wonderful skill, while Harry scratches his 
way through pyrotechnical violin fantasies; but seldom, if 
ever, is there a getting together for the closer musical com- 
munion that comes with the playing of the better type of 
ensemble music where personal egotisms are forgotten and 
a reverential effort is made to grasp the full significance of 
the master’s inspirational force. 

Pustic Knows Littie or Coamper Music, 

Conditions are not going to improve if matters are left 
to drift on as they have in the past. The public is not to 
blame. They know no more of the virtues of this form of 
music than the cannibal in darkest Africa knows about the 
conveniences to be found in most of our up-to-date cities. 
The responsibility rests with the music teachers of the coun- 
try. In the first place, more people of musical inclination 
should be dissuaded from wasting their time with such in- 
struments as the ukulele, guitar or mandolin. Instead, 
teachers should encourage in their respective communities 
more study of the violin, viola and cello. Violin teachers 
would do well to have more students take up the study of 
viola. We have plenty of concert violinists and quite a 
few cellists; why not some viola virtuosos? The struggle 
for distinction in this work would result in quite a formida- 
ble array of good violinists. What would our large sym- 
phony orchestras do without the lure of the concert violinist ? 


MUSICAL COURIER 


By CARL BEUTEL 


Theoretical Music, University of Nebraska 


aspiring violinist cannot become a concert violinist, artd it 
is fortunate that such is the case. It would be well nigh 
tragic to contemplate a country thickly inhabited with grand 
opera prima donnas and tenors, concert violinists and pian- 
ists. It is fortunate for our large orchestras and chamber 
music organizations that an occasional violinist can see the 
virtue of changing the course of his aspirations to evade 
the ultimate sixth desk in the second violin section to a 
possible first desk of the viola section. Those who have 
coerced their aspirations and endeavored to inhabit a still 
higher plane have graced the viola chair of the leading 
string quartets. All this, however, is in the professional 
realm, and what we most need is more good music making 
and musicianship in the home. 
Poputar Music A DetractinG INFLUENCE. 

The proper music in the home is the most difficult task 
when the trend of the times is taken into consideration. 
The responsibility rests with the music clubs, and especially 
with the music teachers. The first influence and expression 
must come from the latter, the former merely being a more 
public medium for expression. Piano teachers may ap- 
proach the work by encouraging the playing of piano duets 
and, where possible, the playing at two pianos of arrange- 
ments of the standard overtures and symphonies. The ac- 
quaintance with these forms of orchestral music will serve 
the same purpose that the Victrola has had in acquainting 
the masses with the great artists. There is no denying the 
increased attendance at recitals wherever these artists ap- 
pear. Few people who have heard the records of the great 
artists can resist the temptation of going to hear their 
favorites in concert. The same would be true of the piano 
students playing the piano arrangements of the symphonies 
and overtures. It may be a poor substitute, but in time it 
certainly creates the desire to hear the real thing, viz.: these 
works played by the large orchestras. The playing of 
chamber music in amateur circles would also increase the 
attendance at the professional concerts of this nature. The 
performances of the professional organizations would serve 
as standards of interpretation for amateurs. 

After the necessary preliminary training the advanced 
pianists could be urged to cultivate the acquaintance of 
violinists and cellists, and with them pursue the study of 
the standard sonatas for violin and piano, and trios. It 
would be wise for the violin and piano teachers in a com- 
munity to join forces and alternately supervise the playing 
of these ensemble classes. Of course, to do this playing and 
afford the maximum of enjoyment it is imperative that the 
ability to read- readily at sight be nearly uniform among 
those participating. When it proves a laborious process 
of lumbering through a maze of notes, the real charm of 
playing is lost to all concerned. 

Sicut Reapinc Becomine a Lost Art. 

The author, upon looking back in his musical experiences, 
feels that sight reading is fast becoming a lost art, espe- 
cially among the piano students. There seems to be the 
tendency towards specialism; piecemeal practice of the 
pieces studied in a manner similar to that pursued by the 
great artists. Now this is all very commendable, and we 
have as a result a great many very accomplished pianists 
all over the country. However, it has proved a case of “rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul,” and these pianists are missing the 
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finest enjoyment of their 
lives. How much better it 
would have been for them 
had they spent one-third of 
their study periods in prac- 
tical sight reading during 
the earlier years of their 
training. There is every- 
where the cry of the lack of time for the prepara- 
tion of the work assigned to the advanced stu- 
dents. These students fail to realize that had they 
had thorough training previously in sight reading they 
would be able to prepare their lessons in much less 
time. If the consensus of opinion of the leading teachers 
of the country were to be taken, they would no doubt be 
unanimous in the claim that the vast majority of music stu- 
dents literally pick their way for weeks through a selec- 
tion they are studying before it takes on the semblance of 
an intelligent musical performance. Therefore, if the finer 
phases of musical enjoyment are to become a reality among 
the masses in this country, the preliminary training leading 
toward this goal must be given much more serious consid- 
eration by the musical educators. 
Countries: CuLtIvATING ENSEMBLE PLayinG Most 
MUSICAL. 

It may be of interest to note that the musical nations of 
Europe are those who have cultivated the art of ensemble 
playing. The foremost of these are France and, to the un 
doubted surprise of many, Spain. No countries have turned 
out fewer artists of great notoriety than these, yet nowhere 
is there found a greater love for fine music among the 
masses than in these countries. There it is one branch of 
the process of cultivating the great esthetic sense, beauty 
going hand in hand with painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, and not, as in other countries, and, as is fast becom- 
ing the case among Americans, the egotistical tendency 
toward specialism in one branch. The trend in this direc- 
tion may be attributed to the idolatrous worship of the 
great artists, and the almost fabulous tales of their remu- 
neration. The desire to duplicate their triumphs naturally 
spells many defeats and creates a reaction that rebounds 
to the other extreme, contributing in such large numbers tu 
our popular music activities. It certainly does not speak well 
for the methods of musical education in our country to lead 
our young people within sight of the dizzy heights of Par- 
nassus and then permit them to fall back into the depths of 
the artistic mire, the coarse and vulgar jazz. One might 
as well say that because an aspiring young physician fails 
to become a specialist of national reputation he must de- 
velop into an obnoxious quack and become a nuisance in- 
stead of a service to his community. If the public could 
be made to look upon musicians in the same light, condi- 
tions would change materially and very rapidly. 

More Rear Love ror Better Music NECESSARY. 

The trouble with the whole state of affairs is that teachers 
set up a utilitarian lure of glittering gold before their stu- 
dents instead of establishing a real love for the best in 
music and creating a thirst for knowledge. Americans 
possess a keen practical sense, and until they can be per- 
suaded to attend a concert for some other reason than 
that so-and-so gets so many thousand dollars a night, con- 
ditions outside of the large centers are not going to change 
much for many years to come. The task before the edu- 
cators of the country is that of establishing a middle ground 
for our musical talent. To do this there must be more 
getting together in the home to instill in the minds of the 
young people a real love for good music. The medium nec- 
essary to attain this end is the ability to read well at sight, 
followed by ensemble paying by two, three or more per- 
formers. 





Everyone’ knows that the irony of fate decrees that every 
LICE NIELSEN, ‘the Peter 
Pan of prima donnas, has not 


A only contributed richly to mu- 


sical art, but by refusing to lose one 
whit of her youthfulness and charm 
or to take on an extra pound of flesh, and by 
making no secret of her theories and methods, she 
has become. in addition, a shining light and guid- 
ing spirit for American femininity throughout the 
country. Miss Nielsen's newest theory, which really is 
so old that people (especially in these steam-heated winters 
of “flu” epidemics) are beginning to overlook it, is that 
fresh air not only restores health, but that it wards off 
the signs of waning youth; that plenty of oxygen not only 
keeps one’s mind in the pink of working condition, but— 
(all woman who are 
harassed by a superabun- 
dance of avoirdupois, take 
notice) it actually burns 
up all superfluous fat! 

“Isn't it strange,” Miss 
Nielsen commented when 
interviewed on the subject, 
“that most pcople will 
overlook the very thing 
that nature places at their 
door for the rejuvenation 
of their soul and mind 
and for the beautification 
of their face and body, 
and look for the fountain 
of youth in the most ab- 
surd directions : 

“Take, for example, the 
number of women in the 
United States alone who 
who are using innumer- 
able methods (many of 
them ridiculous) for the 
reduction of superfluous 
flesh, There must be mil- 
lions of them. Yet if you 
told them the simple truth 
—that if they inhaled a 
superlative amount of 
good, reliable oxygen 
every day, and especially 
every night when they 


as their life’s work. 


“The U. S. Army 


Britain. 


slept, it would burn up 
from two to three unnec- 
essary, harmful pounds of 


The United States Army needs bandsmen, 


andleaders’ School.” 


fat in their system every week, even if they didn’t do a bit 
of exercise—most of them would not believe it. But, of 
course, if they ate up that much fresh air, they could not 
help wanting to work off a lot of that wonderful energy 
generated by it. 

“Now that prohibition is with us, if people would only 
realize that ozone is the most effective stimulant in the 
world, they would cease to bemoan the ‘good old days’ 
when the wine flowed freely.” 

Miss Nielsen also has another interesting theory which 


FRESH AIR WILL DEVELOP ETERNAL YOUTH 


Restores Health, Wards Off Signs of Old Age, and Burns Up Superfluous Fat—So Says Alice Nielsen 


U. 8S. GUARANTEES A WORTH WHILE CAREER FOR BANDSMEN 


To fill that need the War Department has planned to make it worth 
while for young men of musical ambition and good physique to enter the army by offering the chance to obtain a 
sound instrumental and theoretical education in civil life, or to pass, by promotion, through the several grades in 
army bands, following a special educational course, to the responsible and well paid position of band leader. 

As the recently authorized instrumentation for army bands includes practically every known wind instrument, as 
well as the full equipment of drums, xylophone, bells, and other traps, there will exist in the new army openings for 
every kind of band instrumentalists, including those who play the less familiar instruments, such as oboe, bassoon, 
alto and bass clarionets and French horns. 

It is not supposed that a sufficient number of qualified musicians will be at once obtainable to fill the ranks of 
the 140 or more bands to be included in the new army, but it is reasonable to think that among our large population 
there are very many young men of musical temperament and some slight aptitude as performers who will be glad 
of the opportunity to study and qualify themselves for the career that nature has evidently intended them to pursue 


A three years’ course is none too long in which to qualify as an efficient instrumentalist. A three years’ enlist- 
ment period, spent in musical instruments, individual study, pursuing a well devised and authorized system of training, 
gives to the serious minded student, at absolutely no cost to him, the chance to secure a musical education which, 
for similar expenditure of time in a civilian academy of music, including cost of living, would require the disbursement 
of at least $4,500 at the rate of $1,500 a year. 

As, in the new army, it is intended that each band shall become a miniature academy of music, it will readily 
be appreciated that no one of the music schools in the country can offer facilities for study and equipment as well 
as maintenance—free of cost with a regular stipend, in addition—equalling the offer made by the Government to 
young men desirous of studying the theory of music and sore one band instrument, or more should they so wish. 
In return for those opportunities the War Department requires the faithful zealous performance of musical duties 
such as are incidental to regimental routine. 

Additional to the foregoing, and to provide for the further education of men who desire to continue in the service 
to qualify ‘for the poco of bandleader, the War Department operates a conservatory of music, officially styled 

’ ‘ This school, which is located at Governor's Island, 
equipped with all things needful to carry out its courses of instruction, which in completeness of its curriculum and 
exactness of requirements so equals the far famed Kneller Hall (The Royal Military School of Music) of Great 
t Entrance to the school is after successful examination of candidates, already serving in the army, who have 
decided to re-enlist for another period. This conditidn is not inexorable, but may be waived in case of men of more 
than average talent in their first enlistment provided they intend to remain in the service. 


should be of paramount interest to 
women. She claims that plenty of 
ozone in one’s bedroom at night. is 
an excellent wrinkle eradicator. 

“My friends often ask me,” the 
vivacious little opera star said, “for my recipe for avoiding 
wrinkles, and when I tell them fresh air, they turn away 
disappointed, feeling that I am wilfully keeping my secret 
from them.” 

Miss Nielsen, after a two years’ absence from the stage, 
recently finished a concert tour which took her practically 
across the continent. It is rumored that musical comedy 
managers are willing to pay Miss Nielsen an enormous 
sum of money if she would consent to appear next season 
in a revival of. “The Singing Girl,” her greatest success 
in musical comedy. But 
so far the little prima 
donna remains faithful to 
her grand opera and con- 
cert laurels. Miss Niel- 
“sen, as every one knows, 
is the American girl who, 
at the height of her career 
as the most popular 

“queen of comic opera,” 

turned her back upon huge 

financial returns to study 
grand opera in Rome with 
the teacher of Enrico 

Caruso. 

After heaping up grand 
opera triumphs in Eng- 
land and Italy, she re- 
turned to America to be 
co-starred with Nordica 
in the San Carlo Opera 
Company. Butterfly, 
Nedda, Mimi, Marguerite 
and Norina are some of 
the prima donna’s famous 
opera roles, 

Miss Nielsen also claims 
that the need for more 
fresh air was one of her 
reasons for forsaking light 
opera, with its seven days 
in the week, for grand op- 
era, with its opportunity 
for long walks and recre- 
ation ‘in the open air half 
the days in the week. 
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GERMAN MUSIC SOCIETY HOLDS ITS ANNUAL FESTIVAL AT WEIMAR 


Fiftieth Series of Concerts of the Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein Proves Important Event—How the Progressives Became Reactionary—Extreme Modernists on Programs for First 


Weimar, June 30, 1920—Surely the most important 
event of the month just closing, considering its historic 
significance, was the fiftieth festival of the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Musikverein, held in Weimar. Whether the 
weight of its artistic accomplishment was commensurate 
with its traditional dignity is a matter of debate; but 
there are certain features whose potentialities are un- 
ey great. 

Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein was founded in 
Weiene in 1861, upon the intitiative of Franz Liszt. His 
associates were Hans von Biilow, Felix Draeseke, Brendel 
and Pohl, and their object was to wage bitter war against 
the enemies of musical progress. There was cause 
enough for such an enterprise, for the Philistines, against 
whom Robert Schumann had directed the arrows of his 
“Davidsbiindler,” were getting the upper hand. And even 
Schumann himself, although he still considered himself a 
progressive, did not join the Weimar band. The fight of 
the “Neo-Germans” was hard, and after the first festival 
in 1861 they did not rally for another blow for three 
But since then—since 1864—only three years were 


years. | 
missed until 1914. Every year saw its meeting and its 
festival. But then came the war. And then the revolu- 
tion. 


Now that the crisis is passed and the world events have 
not left even the Musikverein untouched, it is just as well 
to confess the truth—that the organization has strayed 
far from its original purpose; that the “Davidsbindler’ 
had become Philistines themselves. It was the inevitable 
turn; for who is more pedantic than the revolutionary 
doctrinaire; who more reactionary than the defender of a 
new creed, once its validity is attacked? The party of 
protest soon became the conservator of tradition, the 
heresy of then the official creed. The most eminent Ger- 
man musicians, from Liszt and Wagner to Richard 
Strauss, have been at the head of the Verein, and Strauss 
is the honorary president still. Many a good fight for 
progress has been fought, and of that the organization 
may be proud. 

But progress itself progresses; takes on new meanings 
with time. And in the years preceding the war, the newest 
forms of progress found no sympathy among the official 
progressives. Anarchy they called it, and its perpetra- 
tors’ names were anathema. For these there were only 
two alternatives—either the citadel would have to be 
stormed from without or captured from within. Revolu- 
tion or reform—that was the question. 

Six years have intervened—six years of 
which the answer seems to have been found. The Verein 
is still under the chairmanship of Friedrich Rosch 
Hofrat and “Dr. Phil”—and in the committee are Hauseg- 
ger and Abendroth and Reznicek, all true to the Weimar 
tradition. But there are also some names that are new: 
Heinz Thiessen and Georg Schiinemann, a young composer 
and a young critic, pioneers both and in dead earnest. 

THe Mopvernists Break IN, 

And behold, when the call came for the fiftieth festival 
—the first since the outbreak of war—there appeared on 
the programs for the first time the names of Schonberg 
and Scherchen and Erdmann, the apostles of the new, the 
believers in “atonality” as the means of musical growth. 
Significantly enough, the invitation for the festival came 
from the municipality of historic Weimar, the place 
where the society was founded, where the tradition was 
laid—not of a new style or a new form which then was 
new, but in the spirit of the new, the eternal change—of 
progress itself. 

Weimar, indeed, has a special significance in these times 
of Germany’s renewal. That the republic’s constitution 
was adopted here is not—as yet—considered an inspiring 
fact. But that the homes and the workshops of the men 
who still are the backbone of Germany's intellectual and 
artistic deve lopment stand here, that every street and park 
and square is a silent monument to these mental giants, 
serves as a stimulant to spiritual progress still. And so, 
during this festival, if the musical fare was not always to 
one’s liking, one might still find inspiration in a visit to 
the rooms of Liszt, in the gardener’s house of the beauti- 
ful—formerly “grand ducal’ ’"—park, where old Pauline, 
seemingly immortal, still guards the earthly possession of 
the great musician and man, Or—after hearing a piece of 
music that, anything but progressive, was small in ideas 
and oppressively big in externals—a visit to Goethe’s little 
Gartenhaus, with its very modest furniture, was a healthy 
reminder of the small material requirements of the truly 
great. 


silence, in 


Tue Drirr AwAy FROM STRAUSS. 


Two things this festival served to bring home: that the 
war and the revolution, throngh all these six terrible years, 
have not roused the young German composers to the ex- 
pressions of great emotions and ideas; and that, on the 
other hand, a sort of revolution has been going on within 
their,own ranks and is beginning to make itself felt. It is 
making itself felt and finding its first expression in a de- 

cided emancipation from the influence of Richard Strauss. 
The new works that stood out from among the inevitable 
mass of mediocrity showed a decidedly individual note, 
though there were still passages which could not disguise 
reminiscences of Strauss. Even there, however, the 
Straussian germ had a wrapper of novel and personal de- 
sign. On the whole, the content of these pieces is new, 
points to new aggregations of feelings and imaginings, 
seeks—and to some extent finds—new methods of expres- 
sion, Here and there, too, the spirit of Schénberg has 
unmistakably left its trace. 

The three works of the three younger composers which 
made the deepest impression at the festival are a sym- 
phony in D by Eduard Erdmann, a string quartet by Her- 
mann Scherchen, and a sonata for piano by Josef Haas, 
which last was splendidly played by Max Von Pauer. 
Apart from various minor qualities their principal value 
lay in the clear physiognomy of an undeniably strong per- 
sonality, and that is surely something to be thankful for 
in these days. For the sake of these works alone, and for 
one other, the festival was well worth attending. 

That other work was Schonberg’s op. 16, the much de- 
bated “Five Pieces for Orchestra.” Although their per- 





Time—Music Swinging Away from Strauss Influence 


formance, good as it was in a technical sense, did not enter 
deeply into the spirit in which they were conceived—and 
this is the essential prerequisite to the appreciation of 
Schonberg—it was evident that they carry a big message, 
belong, in fact, to the best of the great iconoclast’s work. 
It is obvious that they must offend people to whom tonic 
and dominant are the chief agents of musical expression. 
But to those who are capable of emancipating the soul of 
the work from its exterior, who can manage to follow only 
the self-revelation of a big man with a big heart and sensi- 
tive nerves, in the musical language that his own nature 
compels him to use—to those the “Five Pieces” are bound 
to give an experience that is worth while. Schénberg 
avoids titles that might describe the content of the single 
pieces; but he would certainly have helped willing listeners 
by a few guide posts, indicating by “Fear,” “Indignation,” 
“Revolt” and similarly expressive words the direction in 
which the emotional key is to be found. 
New Compositions HEArp. 

Erdmann’s syinphony is not a perfect master work. He 
is a rather pleasant, highspirited young giant who is in- 
clined to pull up trees where he needs only a reed. He 
wants a few years of rubbing against the world to 
get rid of his excessive strength. At present he is so filled 
with the things he wants to say that there seems not to be 
enough words in he world with which to say them; and his 
stalwart breast appears to be bursting with volcanic emo- 
tion. Yet he has the sense of form and of proportion, the 
ability to build up climaxes and—more important still— 
plenty of personal “stuff,” a strong character, and an abun- 
dance of spirit. 

Scherchen’s string quartet has quite a different aspect. 
It exhibits not only a noble mind, but a finely distilled 
artistic conscience as well. Although it is marked op. 1, it 
has none of the usual shortcomings of maiden works. No 
doubt its composer had written a great deal of music 
before this, music which he deemed unworthy to bear an 
opus number at all. This is what one expects of a consci- 
entious young artists, but unfortunately such selfcriticism 
is rare. The present work was written while Scherchen 
was a civil prisoner in Russia, after a long period of en- 
forced artistic inactivity. It is so full of new things, and 
yet—curiously enough—it cannot be reckoned, technically, 
among the products of the ultramodern school. It is mod- 
ern throughout, and yet there is not a single bar or chord 
that would hurt the man who cannot find his way to—say 
Schonberg, or Busoni, or Scriabine, or Stravinsky. And 
so it happens that the critics of Germany, young and old, 
have acclaimed: this work—even those who, knowing 
Scherchen’s adherence to radical theories, and his espousal 
of the “wildest” of the young generation, had made him 
the butt of their bitterest jests. 

Worth mentioning among the other new compositions is 
a clever and pleasantly fantastic overture, “E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann”—a successful musical portrait of the greatest fan- 
tastic writer in German literature. A string quartet by 
Bodo Wolf showed individualiity, good invention and an 
advanced mastery of modern impressionism. It is not a 
very strong work, but emanates from a pen that is likely 
to find its way to a weightier message later on. 

There was a refreshingly natural flow of melody and a 
wealth of beautiful sound in Hermann Unger’s “Pastoral 
Scenes.” It is a work, however, that belongs upon the 
program of a popular symphony concert, and such an audi- 
ence is bound to enjoy it. That it was rather too light for 
a festival such as this is not the fault of the composer but 
of the program committee. A rather remarkable example 
of modern German lyricism were the six songs by Alfred 
Schattmann, interpreted > musicianly fashion and a note- 
worthy feeling for style by Ilse Helling-Rothenthal. 

GRAENER'S Opera HEARD. 

The opening of the festival was a performance of Paul 

Graener’s merry opera, “Schierin und Gertraude,” duly 


PREMIERE OF SCHREKER’S OPERA, 


Act 2. 
jewels with the aid of his magic lute. 


“THE TREASURE DIGGER,” 


Blis, the minstrel, is about to be hanged, but is saved by royal decree in order that he may rediscover the stolen 
(Insert) The prologue: 


teviewed in these columns on the occasion of its premiére 
in Dresden. The final concert was designed as an apotheo- 
sis of Franz Liszt, the founder of the society, the entire 
program being dedicated to his works. At the end the 
festival conductor, Dr. Peter Raabe, about to leave Wei- 
mar for Aix-la-Chapelle, was given a tremendous ovation. 
He deserved it. He has thrown heart and soul into the 
performance of each single work; and if Schonberg, Erd- 
mann and the other composers of orchestral pieces earned 
the success which they deserved it is due chiefly to Dr 
Raabe and his endeavor not to leave one note without its 
meaning. 
Tue Sociar Sipe. 

The success of a music festival depends not upon the 
music alone, but upon its concomitants and the artistic 
associations to which it gives rise. These, in Weimar, 
were ideal. Between concerts there were single and col- 


lective excursions to the quaint little castle of Tiefurth, 
to the Belvedere palace and into the lovely Thuringian 
woods. Of musical gossip there was no lack. After the 


concerts the members of the Verein—comprising virtually 
all of musical Germany—adjourned in groups to various 
wine rooms and beer restaurants (for this part of the 
world is far from dry), and most of them gathered in the 
“Kiinstlerheim’—the house of the Weimar Artists’ Club. 
This was once a forge; today, still a stranger to whitewash 
and paint, but of an unsurpassed Gemitlichkeit diffusing 
itself through timbered niches set with ancient chairs and 
tables scrubbed to a shining white. 

Here one might find the musicians defending their opin 
ions and theories until the pale morning peeped through 
the stained glass windows, and it was easy to imagine the 
venerable face of Liszt smiling benevolently upon the war- 
riors of the muse, happy that the musicians of our day are 
the same as of his own: seekers of, and fighters for, the 
truth, H. W. Draser, 


SUCCESS FOLLOWS 


Frankfort, 


THE PREMIERE OF "25 225, 
‘DER SCHATZGRABER’ a gg | —— 
IN FRANKFORT ers. fourth 

rregé stage 

“Dead Spots” Missing In Schreker's - in “Der 


Later Work—Story of the Opera Schatzgraber” 


in (The Treasure 
Digger) had its premiére in Frankfort Difficulties of 
travel made it impossible at that time to “cover” the event, 


but the fact of its success was duly recorded in this cor- 
respondence. Now, however, the opportunity has come to 
give Musica Courter readers a first hand account of the 
work. 

It has already had a great many performances in Frank 
fort and is gradually becoming part and parcel of the 
repertory of most of the German opera houses. It is 
likely to become Schreker’s most popular opera, a fact 
which does not prevent its being his highest artistic ac 

















AT THE FRANKFORT OPERA HOUSE. 


The King and the Fool. 
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NEW OPERAS FIND A FITTING PLACE IN THE 


complishment as well, The story which forms the basis 
of its four acts is this 

rhe innkeeper’s daughter, Els, has contrived to get pos- 
session of the Queen's jewels, wondrous jewels that endow 
their wearer with beauty and happiness. The Queen, how- 
ever, is robbed of this talisman, and seized by a chagrin 
that threatens to consume her. The wise men’s counsels 
fail to redeem the treasure. At last the King’s fool is 
heard. He knows that one only can bring the jewels back 

Elis, the minstrel, the “treasure digger,” the artist. He 
offers to find the minstrel and through him the treasure, 
and as his reward he demands—a woman. His bargain 
with the King constitutes the prologue 

At the beginning of the action proper Els is to be mar- 
ried off by her mercenary father to a coarse, animalistic 
country squire. He is the third of her suitors, and, like 
the other two, she has him murdered by a love crazed lad, 
her father’s servant. (It is through these successive suit- 
ors that she has gotten possession of the jewels, bought 
piece by piece from a distant dealer in stolen goods.) 
Suspicion fastens on Elis, the minstrel, to whose love alone 
Els responds. He is condemned to die, but the Fool, in 
search of his minstrel, saves him from the gallows by 
virtue of royal decree. With his magic lute Elis is to 
find the treasure; if successful, a pardon shall follow the 
reprieve 

But Els, in fear of being recognized as the thief, has 
Elis robbed of his lute. Then in a night of love (Act III) 
she offers him the treasure voluntarily, after having worn 
it in his embrace, and she obtains his vow never to ask 
how she came to Elis wins. freedom and 
knighthood by restoring the jewels; Els sits by his side at 
court, a deathly pallor on her face. By her lover's con- 
fusion, she is recognized as the criminal and condemned 
to death by the King. But the Fool, forcing the King to 
redeem his pledge, demands her as his prize. With her he 
seeks the solitude of the mountains—where, untouched by 
the very human “Fool,” she withers away. Elis finds her 
dying, and sings to her as her soul takes flight. 

It is a fairy tale, but a fairy tale with an ethical turn 
What the meaning of all these acts and symbols is it is 
difficult to say. Longing for a “lost paradise” in one form 
or another is the fundamental idea of all of Schreker’s 
dramas. The Queen's treasure is the symbol of joy, of 
beauty for which all humans thirst. The magic lute, which 
finds the treasure, symbolizes the elevating power of hu- 
manity and art. But—we are in fairyland and we shall 
not twist a meaning out of a dreamer’s tale. This poet- 
musician lacks definite purpose; he creates naively, and 
Goethe approves him when he says: “The more incom- 
mensurable and the more difficult for reason to grasp a 
poetic product, the better it is.” 

In this opera one’s interest is less occupied with psychol- 
ogy than with the actual happenings on the stage. Mys- 
terious forces are at work, and influence the action more 
directly than the collision of characters. Contemplation, 
motion, action, are everything. The theatrical craftsman- 
ship, the construction of the thing, the organization and 
disposition of the various acts, the perfect mechanism, the 
close dovetailing of the episodical organism, the unfailing 
eye for the pictorial and the effective, the dramatist’s abil- 
ity to gather forces for terrific discharges of energy, his 
tact in “sloping off” his climaxes at the end of each act 
these are the things one admires first of all. To this is 
added a firm and consistent characterization of the princi- 
pal and minor figures, conceived in a single creative vision, 
The King, the Chancellor, the Bailiff, the Squire, the Inn- 
keeper and the Servant—each of them is drawn with two 
or three essential strokes. The actual carriers of the 
action, too—the Minstrel, the suffering Fool, the demon- 
like, all consuming beauty, Els—are sharply individual- 
ized, yet never leave their fairy world, for throughout the 
“Treasure Digger” there reigns a perfect harmony and 
correspondence between art purpose and art media. 


possess it. 


Thus the nature of the fundamental idea of music drama 
determines the character of all its components. Just as the 
fairy tale subject determined the balladlike sequence of 
the action and the typification of the human figures, so it 
demanded also the “popular” (folklike) character of the 
opera—the simpler musical structure, the flowing diction, 
the comparatively limited orchestral apparatus, the modified 
method of orchestration which Schreker uses in this work. 
If the art of Schreker is measured by that of Wagner, 
that of the younger man may easily appear of lighter 
weight. But just this, perhaps, is the merit of the contem- 
porary master—that he has led the opera back to its own 
peculiar milieu. He does not overestimate the interpreta- 
tive power of musical language. He knows its soul pro- 
claiming power, its force of expression in the erotic do- 
main. Beyond this he does not feel it less as expression 
than as form, something incomprehensible, something di- 
vine that has penetrated us and that astonishes and en- 
thuses him again and again. 

Schreker knows that people, emotions, ideas are not to 
be determined unfailingly in terms of sound. Therefore 
his characters no longer receive a “passport,” or leit motif. 
Only for certain emotional processes does he seem to rec- 
ognize valid tone symbols. 

Schreker’s art of plastic expression, his formal sense, 
and his instinct for scenic and musical effect have attained 
their highest development in this work. There are no 
longer, as in “Die Gezeichneten,” any “dead spots,” noth- 
ing expository, nothing discursive. Out of the mood and 
atmosphere of an act or a scene he reduces the musico- 
dramatic form. Without hesitation the music runs along 
in perfect continuity, modulating smoothly from scene to 
scene and rarely changing abruptly. Schreker’s music in 
this score is predominantly “linear”; with his eye turned 
to the future he would widen the bonds of tonality and 
rhythmic unity. His style demands a free rubato delivery, 
a kind of interpretation which has yet to be mastered. 

Only a defective ear can mistake the fact that the har- 
monic structure of the Viennese composer is a multiplicity 
of melodic parts. On the other hand, it is not to be denied 
that he is essentially the composer of “sound effects,” 
which he is generally acknowledged to be. The third act, 
with its nocturnal songs sounding from afar, with its 
oscillating, mysterious harmonies, is a model of this pe- 
culiar art. The orchestra, diminished as against that of 
the preceding operas, achieves—by virtue of its solistic 
treatment and multiple division—magic effects simulating 
the metaphysical “Urklang” of our dreams, yet it is always 
of crystal transparency. Thus the voice is never “covered” 
and can communicate the text with maximum distinctness. 

The great general virtue of this music is that the me- 
lodic, idea and the harmonic dress are conceived together. 
Nothing is on paper alone—everything “sounds.” With 
this kind of art the materialistic persuasion of Richard 
Strauss is broken: invention is at all times in the service 
of expression. One may dare to say, moreover, that the 
synthesis of the music drama and the old opera is at last 
completed. 1 
there are arias, balladlike songs of narrative and action 
promoting content, ensemble scenes and great choral sum- 
mings up. . 

In respect of form two things may be observed. First, a 
deliberate return to tonality—even diatonic tonality—in 
continuation of the manner of the “Gezeichneten,” espe- 
cially in the principal themes and in the most significantly 
beautiful passages of the opera. In this one is reminded 
of the method of Wagner in the essentially characteristic 
“Tristan.” Second, in diametric opposition to the first 
tendency, there is, in certain expressive places, a driving 
on along the road of “atonality’—a road which Schreker 
has already trodden so decisively in his second opera—the 
“Spielwerk der Prinzessin.” : 

The Frankfort Opera has given the work, both musically 
and dramatically, a well rounded, finished and altogether 
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Once again, but on a higher artistic level— , 


respectable performance. The only feature which to my 
mind is basically wrong is the stage decoration, by Sievers. 
Had the painter drawn his inspiration from the music, he 
would have pictorialized this fairy opera with a ‘twilight 
mystery, as if seen through a veil. Sievers, however, has 
concentrated upon the effect to be obtained by an ara- 
besque of planes. The stage manager, too, was hardly 
equal to the big massed scenes, which demand great or- 
ganizing ability. Otherwise the action was full of mean- 
ing, and not a single character in the piece, which requires 
a large cast, was inadequately represented. ' 

The principal female role in the first performance was 
sung by Emma Holl, an artist worthy of high admiration 
and one who does not spare herself in the service of a 
work of art. Nevertheless, she is hardly equal in fascina- 
tion to Mrs. Gentner-Fischer, the heroine of the second 
evening. Of the two interpreters of the role of Elis, John 
Glaser was the better. As the Fool, Herr Wirl showed 
temperament, musicality and splendid diction. The fine 
orchestra of the Frankfort Opera was under the leadership 
of Ludwig Rottenberg, the deserving and thus far most 
sensitive Schreker conductor. The second performance 
was conducted by the composer himself, who cn this occa- 


sion celebrated a great personal triumph. 
Joacuim Beck. 


Karlsruhe, 
June 29, 1920.— 

n undeniable 
success, due to 
the splendid 
performance as 
well as to the 
work _ itself, 
was the recent 
premiére of A. 
Albert Noelte’s 


“FRANCOIS VILLON” 
HAS PREMIERE 
AT KARLSRUHE 
The Melodious Work an Undeniable 


Success—Book and Music Both By A. 
Albert Noelte, Who Received His En- 


tire Musical Education in America— opera, “Fran- 
Sketch of the Composer, Now the ois Villon,” 
Musica. Counrter’s Correspondent at 2 the National 
Munich Theater (Ba- 

disches Landes- 

theater) here. 

; Se The public 
evinced the keenest appreciation from the start and fol- 


lowed the performance with glowing interest to the end. 
At the close there were innumerable recalls of the singers 
as well as of the composer, who was present in person. 

The text of the work, written by the composer himself, 
treats the historic figure of the fifteenth century French 
poet, Frangois Villon, an adventurous character whose au- 
dacity has attracted many a novelist and dramatist (nota- 
bly McCarty, who makes Villon the hero of his charming 
story, “If I Were King”). Noelte, however, has paid 
little attention to the frivolous details of the amorous and 
irregular life of the poet, whose fanciful lyrics link him 
to the race of the troubadours, but whose satirical, force- 
ful frankness presages the best of modern French litera- 
ture. It is the tragic fate of the genius that fascinates the 
composer of this opera, the dissolute genius who, as idling 
student, falls in with a band of swindlers, and who is ever 
after pursued by the curse of his past. 

_ The action begins with Villon’s wooing of Lenore Mon- 
tigny, a hotblooded, impulsive aristocrat, of whom he is 
freshly enamored, and whose influence makes him vow to 
break with his past. But an unfortunate encounter with 
Noél, who comes to reproach him for his abandonment of 
the modest bourgeois maiden, Louise, results in the lat- 
ter’s death, as she tries to separate the two. This throws 
the morally weak Villon back into his evil ways of life 
and into the society of his criminal companions, to whom 
he is spiritually so superior. 

_ Unable to withstand the cruel misery of his material ex- 
istence he takes poison, and realizes, just too late, that 
Denise, the woman whom he has scorned, has steadfastly 
believed in the purity of his soul and might have led him 
to happiness. He dies—reconciled at least to his unhappy 
fate—in the arms of her who loves him. 

The human, tragic element of the story determines the 
mood of the text—an excellent, psychologically convincing 
libretto. And the same element has inspired the composer, 
whose work must be counted among the most important 
musical creations of recent years, distinguished as it is by 
a genuine “inward” quality and sensibility, and devoid of 
all sensational trappings calculated for ephemeral effect. 
Noelte, a rare original melodist, not content with the 
usual operatic fog or musico-dramatic swirl, has formed 
an elevated, soulful, yet passionate musical language, espe- 
cially effective in the characteristic and mobile orchestral 
part, choice in color and of astonishing technical certainty. 

Particularly notable is the rather italianate cantilena of 
the vocal parts, which always dominate the orchestral ac- 
companiment, and gives the singers fine opportunities for 
effective expression, Yet one has never the impression 
that Noelte has looked for a well tried musical recipe; his 
tonal caligraphy is absolutely fundamental and personal. 

Noelte’s moderately modern harmonization is full of 
novel, even problematical things, which promise in subse- 
quent works to lead to a wholly origina! style—a style 
which, even more than in “Francois Villon,” will find a 
way to eliminate the undramatic interference of the or- 
chestra in the business of the singers. 

Tue Puccint AND Strauss INFLUENCE. 

Opera composing has become a difficult matter indeed 
for the successors of Richard Wagner, whose incomparable 
talent exhausted nearly all the possibilities of the further 
development of the music drama, but who also robbed the 
“opera,” in the old established sense, of its dramatic nat- 
uralness, its characteristic joy of melody. Sensible Ger- 
man composers have long ago recognized the dangers 
which lie in the way of a further development of a Wag- 
nerian style, and have endeavored not to lean entirely 
upon the leit-motif in the thematic disposition of an opera, 
but to return to the formal principle of vocal numbers 
and scenes, thus at the same time softening the thickly 
flowing orchestral accompaniment to the advantage of the 
singing voice. r 

here is no doubt that the modern Italian opera com- 
posers, like Puccini, have exerted the strongest influence 
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in this respect; and the youngest German generation has, 
of course, taken Richard Strauss as its guide in construct- 
in the orchestral background with ever greater transpar- 
ency and finesse, and at the same time deepening the mu- 
sical expression of mood and atmosphere in a degree that 
even Wagner and his immediate disciples did not attain. 

Noelte’s opera stands in the very center of this problem. 
It is his first work for the stage and as such indicates 
that the Munich composer will contribute a good share to 
the problem’s solution. 

The Baden National Theater, which since decades has 
stood far above the level of the usual provincial theater, 
and which still continues to cultivate the opera in the tra- 
dition of Felix Mottl, its erstwhile director, prepared the 
premiére of Noelte’s work with the greatest care, and 
achieved an altogether splendid representation. Helmuth 
Neugebauer, especially, who impersonated Francois Villon 
in a sort of passionate twilight, must be credited with an 
unusual accomplishment. Finely emotional in the repre- 
sentation of their roles and furnished with adequate tech- 
nical means, Iracema Brtigelman as Lenore, Edith Sajitz 
as Denise, and Elisabeth Friedrich as Louise left nothing 
to be desired; while the orchestra, under Fritz Cortolezis, 
rose fully to- the demands of the occasion. Very sensible 
stage decorations and clever stage management, too, con- 
tributed to this altogether gratifying success. 

Hans §S. 
+ + + 


Axsout THE COMPOSER. 


A. Albert Noelte, the composer of the opera just re- 
viewed, was born at Starnberg, Bavaria, in 1882, and 
probably inherited his musical talent from his maternal 
grandfather, who was Kapellmeister at Rottweil in Wiirt- 
temberg. As a village lad, removed from all musical influ- 
ences, he had to depend entirely upon his own resources in 
satisfying an early “hankering” after tunes. At fourteen 
he was given a violin and learned to play it. Rather than 
follow the “honest” profession which his father had picked 
out for him, he escaped to America at the age of sixteen 
and began by earning his living as fiddler in a German 
café. In Troy, N. Y., whither he was taken by an Ameri- 
can aunt, he came under the protection of a Swiss pastor 
and completed his education. Here he heard, for the first 
time in his life, an orchestra—the Boston Symphony under 
Wilhelm Gericke, with Hugo Hermann as soloist. 

This memorable experience made a deep impression on 
the young man and resulted in his studying musical theory 
with a local pedant. Under his guidance he composed a 
“Festival March,” which was “unfortunately printed and 
performed,” as Mr. Noelte himself records—the last of 
his works for a long time to-have such a brilliant career. 
At twenty-one, at last, he was able to go to Boston and 
study music at the New England Conservatory and liter- 
ary history at the university. His violin teacher was Felix 
Winternitz, but an accident to his left hand made it im- 
possible for him to perfect his technic. He therefore con- 
centrated on composition under Chadwick and F. S. 
Converse. 

Propuces A NUMBER oF Works. 


Of sixteen composition students in his class Noelte was 
the only one who “carried on to the end,” and he produced, 
besides songs with orchestra, a prelude and fugue for 
string orchestra, and a “Largo Appassionata” for full or- 
chestra. As a graduation exercise he prepared and con- 
ducted a performance of Mendelssohn’s singspiel, “Heim- 
kehr aus der Fremde,” with orchestra. 

Mr. Noelte credits his attendance at the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts and the performances of the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York with the most important part of his 
musical education. Although, as he says, “America had given 
him much, perhaps all that it could give to an artist who 
had to struggle toward the top by his own strength,” Noelte 
felt that the atmosphere of his native land would be more 
conducive to creative work. 

But here, too, he found it difficult to live by composition 
alone, and became critic of a Munich paper, as he had been 
critic of a Boston paper before. 

Nevertheless he produced a number of works, including 
a Mass in B flat, “Gypsy Melodies” for violin and piano, 
a “Nachtmusik” for string orchestra, two symphonic 
poems, and a rhapsody for full orchestra, “The Sea.” 
They have all been produced in various German cities. 
Finally he returned to an early project to write an opera 
and hit upon the character of Frangois Villon. He finished 
the book in 1914 and composed the music in the first years 
of the war. 

Mr. Noelte has recently accepted the post of Munich cor- 
respondent for the Musica Courter, and has already con- 
tributed some interesting reports on musical happenings in 
the Bavarian capital. wig 8 
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London, July 6, 
1920.—The King and 
Queen and Princess 
Mary went to Dame 
Nellie Melba’s concert 
in the Queen’s Hall 
Every Number Had to Be Re- eye aie 

ing and arrived exact- 
peated at Notable Performance— ly at the appointed 
Clara Butt in Opera—Final Ap- 


hour. Landon Ronald 
pearance of N. Y. Symphony— _ was able to start on 
Concert Notes 


KING AND QUEEN 
ATTEND MELBA’S 
LONDON RECITAL 


time with the national 
anthem and the royal 
party immediately afterwards became a part of the audience, 
The program consequently had no interruptions except that 
Melba had to sing every number over again. Her voice was 
more youthful in days gone by but it never had more charm 
and émotional warmth, It had the mellow sweetness of a 
Stradivarius violin which gave its tone easily but could not 
stand forcing. No doubt the secret of Melba’s long endurance 
is that she always sang without effort and was content to 
produce beautiful tone rather than to illustrate the mean- 
ing of the words with dramatic elocution. It is necessary 
for singers of this lyrical school to avoid a great deal of 
the music by modern and advanced composers who lay such 
stress on the meaning of the word. No one can sing 
Mozart so well. In fact, I might sum up the whole matter 
in three words: Mozart, melody, Melba. 

Landon Ronald directed the orchestra and gave a highly 
finished interpretation to Debussy and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
The French composer, Bemberg, accompanied the singer 
in some of his songs. 

When the King left the hall he found Langham Place 
still crowded with the throngs who cheered him till the 
royal party rode away. Meanwhile Melba’s assistants 
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were gathering together the wagon loads of flowers the 
admirers of the great singer had lavished upon her, And 
now the songs are ended, the flowers withered, and the 
splendors of the evening no more than the feast of 
Ahasuerus in the palace of Shushan—to be encompassed 
with a few words on the pages of history. 


Ciara Butt IN OPERA. 


The Musical Times in 1892 reported a performance of 
Gluck’s “Orpheus” by the students of the Royal College 
of Music in London and made especial mention of one of 
the young ladies: “Of these, Miss Clara Butt, the imper- 
sonator of Orpheus, gave signs of so much talent that her 
future career may be spoken of as a matter of national 
rather than of local importance.” 

Dame Clara Butt is now. the idol of the British public, 
but her success has been made entirely on the concert 
stage. Last Thursday evening, however, the famous con- 
tralto made her appearance on the stage again after an 
interval of twenty-eight years and drew an enormous 
audience into Covent Garden Opera House to see and hear 
her as the gallant husband who gave a lyre and vocal 
recital in hell to induce his wife to come back to earth. 
Twenty-eight years of concert experience as a lady is not 
the best possible training to act like a Greek gentleman, 
and it was evident that the dramatic posers of the 
statuesque contralto were directed by the mind rather than 





MIDST OF EUROPE’S MANY MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


by the natural impulses of Orphean emotion. She looked 
the part, as they say in the jargon of the theater, and she 
was easily the tallest man on the stage. But, of course, 
it was the glorious and organlike voice which made the 
Orpheus of Dame Clara Butt so imposing and delightful. 
Her admirers say she has the greatest voice in the world. 
Perhaps she has, though the world is a large place and 
not to be measured by the microcosm of England. There 
may be unrecorded contraltos among the Alacalufs who 
live in their canoes among the straits of southern Pata- 
gonia, and there may be well authenticated contraltos in 
other lands who have the greatest voices in the world. 
A Coupe or Dames. 

During the war King George revived a long disused title 
for distinguished women, It is supposed to be equal to the 
rank of knighthood for men. No one is quite accustomed 
to the sound of it as yet, but doubtless in time it will seem as 
natural for a woman to be damed as for a man to be 
knighted. Dame Nellie Melba and Dame Clara Butt are 
two musical artists whom the King has honored. 

Arrairs ELystan, 

One of the old religious painters in Italy—I think it 
was Fra Angelico—designed a picture of a sinless heaven 
where all the inhabitants were men. In Gluck’s “Orpheus,” 
however, men are rigorously excluded from the Elysian 
Fields. All the good little girls walk hand in hand and 
never forget to be innocently discreet. Unaccustomed as 
I am to women’s ways, I could not make out why a party 
of se€luded females should wander about so heavily draped 
in such a salubrious climate. But I have been told that 
women do not dress to please men only—no indeed !—but 
because they like to wear pretty things. I must say, how- 
ever, that there was a remarkable choral unanimity of 
tastes in choosing the standardized Greek garments for 
Gluck’s Orphean heavenly parade. 

Loeic, 

A ballet was added to prolong the joys of Orpheus and 
Euridice, and for the sake of variety the dancers wore 
fourteenth century costumes, and the scene was the same 
that witnessed the temptation of Joseph when Richard 
Strauss’ opera was produced at Covent Garden in ante 
bellum days. Moreover, as Gluck was a Bohemian-Aus- 
trian, and as “Orfeo” is best known in Italian, and as nearly 
all the singers were British, the work was consequently sung 
in French—which, of course, is perfect operatic logic. Sir 
Thomas Beecham, who conducted, was evidently intent on 
atmosphere. 

Perhaps when the new school for opera gets under way 
and that wise and capable and experienced musician, Arthur 
Fagg, begins to make his directorial influence felt, we shall 
have better opera, in English at any rate. But I, for one, 
will stand for all kinds of dramatic improprieties and an 
achronisms in opera if there is plenty of good singing of 
good music. There you are, Arthur Fagg; found an opera 
school on that! 

ANOTHER SONG, FRANK 

I ran across my old friend, Frank Lambert, the other 
day. Once upon a time he composed the charming and 
deservedly popular song: “She is far from the land.” Then 
he went far from his own land with the British army and 
came home a captain. Now he has put off his military 
clothes and put on his musical garments again, only to find 
that it is not as easy to slip back into the old ways as it was 
to slip out of them. He must mobilize his musical forces 
and go over the top with a new melody. The critics’ paper 
bullets of the brain will kill no one. 

Mme. D’Atvarez a Lonpon Favorite. 

Ver? many admirers of Mme. D'Alvarez crowded into 
Aeolian Hall on Wednesday last to listen to a remarkably 
interesting program of new and old, strange and familiar, 
songs. Mme. D’Alvarez has a manner of her own and she 
employs a variety of tone color in almost every phrase. 
Whether her vocal method would be suitable for every 
voice is doubtful, but there is no gainsaying her great popu- 
larity and her power to create enthusiasm. She was over 
whelmed with flowers. Even the grand piano could not 
hold them all in spite of its sustained effort to resemble a 
state funeral. 

Busoni Tickets SCARCE. 

The best of all comments on Busoni’s piano playing is that 
at his extra recital in Wigmore Hall last Saturday after 
noon there were more than two applicants for every ticket 
When a man is called to play the piano the public is also 
called to hear him, as the somewhat late Henry Ward 
Beecher of Brooklyn said about preachers 

It is true that there are many lovers of the beautiful in 
music who cannot abide Busoni’s piano playing. A friend 
of mine told me that after he had listened to Busoni intel 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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VANCOUVER CHORAL SOCIETY 
MAKES DEBUT IN “ELIJAH” 


Neighboring Cities Join Forces in Forming Organization— 
Mr. Fricker Presents Own Compositions—Musical 
Examinations—Notes 
Vancouver, B. C., July 2, 1920.—Some months ago musi- 


ians of the two neighboring cities of the lower mainland 
Vancouver- 


of British Columbia combined forces as the 
Westminster Choral Union. The first enterprise of this 
ociety was the production of Mendelssohn's “Elijah” in 


the Arena on June 1. The performance was highly credit- 


able, the chorus singing throughout with appreciation of 

the theme, unity of attack and strict obedience to the 

baton. The orchestration was also well taken care of. 
Arthur Middleton presented the title role with dignity 


of interpretation and richness of tone. Winifred Lugrin 


Fahey was most happily suited to the soprano solos, giving 
of her best in the declamatory passages. The contralto 
oloist was Mrs. W. F. Brougham, whose singing of “O 
Rest in the Lord” was warmly applauded. Norman Doug 
las, of Winnipeg, engaged for the tenor part, was another 
well chosen principal. The guiding hand of H. A. Fricker, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


M.A., F.R.C.O, (conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Toronto), directed the singers, and the success of the 
evening was due in a very great measure to his able work. 


Mr. Fricker Presents Own ComposiTIONs. 


On June 2, Mr, Fricker, in an organ recital at St. An- 
drew’s Church, gave an interesting program that included 
Bach's toccata ‘and fugue in C minor, Saint- Saéns’ “Danse 
Macabre,” and concert. overture in C minor of his own. 
Also much enjoyed were the numbers of Mme. Lugrin- 
Fahey, the assisting artist. The patrons of the festival 
were Mayor Gale, of Vancouver; Mayor Johnston, of New 
Westminster; Mayor Vance, of North Vancouver; Reeve 
Pearson, of Point Grey, and Commissioner Gillespie, of 
South Vancouver. 

Musica EXAMINATIONS, 

The following have been conducting examinations of 
musical students in the city: Arthur Hinton, for the Asso- 
ciated Boards of the Royal Academy of Music, of London, 
England; Peter Kennedy, director of the Canadian Acad- 
emy of Music, Toronto; Charles Schilsky, of Trinity Col- 
lege, London, England. 

Notes. 


Mrs, Reginald Band, lyric soprano, has returned to the 
city after an absence of some years, and will again assume 
a prominent place in church afid concert work. 

Advanced violin students of Holroyd Paull gave a re- 
cital in the Old Country tea rooms on June 23. 

gE. RG. 


Werrenrath Defends New Mason Cycle 

“A certain inexplicable inertia and complacency among 
composers, singers and critics, have brought forth denun- 
ciatory and conde ‘mnatory criticism about some of our best 
modern compositions,” said Reinald Werrenrath recently. 

“Because a thing is real, and there fore possibly a bit daring, 
and because it may give the ‘set and fast’ routine musician 
a mental jolt, it is tabooed. 
of the modern composers took away fluffy ruffles, and gave 
us the conventional black, so to speak. 

“The music I have particularly in mind, is the latest or- 
chestral work of Daniel Gregory Mason, composer, and his 
lyricist, Witter Bynner, the well known poet. Fortunately, 
certain orchestra conductors have had the temerity to recog- 
nize the greatness of Mr. Mason’s Russians (a group of 
five songs with orchestral accompaniment), or we certainly 
would not have been able to have given a public hearing 
to these powerful and compelling compositions. The audi- 
ences for the most part, the honest people who mentally 
dared, were moved and deeply impressed by this new Ameri- 
can cycle, but the majority of newspaper critics, and many 
of the singers and composers were shocked, yes, horrified, 
because they were presented with a bit of life. 

“As Mr. Henderson, of the New York Sun and Herald, 
said, after the first New York performance of the ‘Rus- 
sians’: ‘Should a song be just a merry tune, with a lilt and 
a lure and a jolly refrain and a “Yo Heave Ho,” and such 
matters, to make hearts light or heavy in all weather?’ 
Why should not a song, particularly a Fog which presents 
many and varied phases, contain the elements in Mr. Ma- 
son’s cycle, which Mr. Henderson goes on to write about so 
inimitably? He says, speaking about himself, ‘When Mr. 
Mason came at him (the Sun and Herald’s reviewer) with 
a whole battery of modern idioms and dramatic declama- 
tion he was unable to gather his scattered wits before the 
whole affair had ended and left him flat upon his mental 
back with his breath knocked out.’ Fine! That was the 
object of the work, to be realistic—at least, we are moved 
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REINALD WERRENRATH, 
Baritone. 


by it, given something to think about, something to remem- 
ber, and if we are sufficiently interested, something to study 
and work out. 

“Apparently, current musical morality is such that one is 
supposed to sacrifice reality to the exclusion of truth, bal- 
ance, and good sense. The ever-increasing social develop- 
ment places the necessity for truth alike on composer, novel- 
ist and historian, and we should maintain integrity in art, 
above all else. How can we live up to a high and truthful 
standard if we distort human facts to satisfy the idiosyn- 
crasies of the man with a one-cylinder mind? 

“Mr. Mason’s music and Mr. Bynner’s lines breathe life 
and truth, albeit they are passionate in their delineation. 
What of it? It should be a commendable thing to have 
men of their genius hold up a mirror, The modern com- 
poser or poet should not be scored for his so-called audacity, 
for he is doing a great work. What if one’s senses are 
stirred? What if the effect be startling and violent? If 
we ever expect to exterminate a vice, we must have the 
temerity to explore its source, growth and power, instead 
of neglecting it in a superficial way. The suppression of 
vice does not mean its abatement. On the contrary, it 
means that it will be ever increasing. With what result? 
A more formidable thing will therefore some day burst 
forth into something of uncontrollable proportions. No, 
there is no solution for human development but truth, and 
it is the same in art. 

“Mr. Mason and Mr. Bynner, in honestly portraying 
some true but disagreeable characteristics of the human 
race, have given us, in the ‘Russians,’ a very wonderful and 
a very graphic musical cycle. Let us hope other. composers 
will follow in their footsteps and dare. Then, perhaps, we 
will get compositions of forcefulness, as well as merit, and 
not merely humdrum music written for the naive, or, in 
other words, for those who have no musical conception of 
anything beyond their own range.’ G. F. D. 


Franklin’s 1920-21 Forecast Answered 


Ben Franklin, the well known manager of musical 
events in Albany, Schenectady and Troy, N. Y., wrote an 
article for the MusicaL Courter on the musical season of 
1920-21 as it looks in advance to a local manager. This 
article appeared in these columns in the July 8 issue, page 
30, and many letters have been received commenting upon 
Mr. Franklin’s views. One of these was from the Central 
Concert Company, of Detroit, Mich., of which Frank B. 
Walter is president, and is reproduced herewith: 

July 15, 1920. 
The Musicat Courter is to be con- 
gratulated upon the article contained in its issue of pety 8 and 
written by Ben Franklin of Albany, N. Y. Mr. Franklin deserves 
the thanks of the local managers of the wens for the clean-cut, 
business-like manner in which he has presented through your col- 
umns our many troubles. ; 

As suggested in your note, Mr. Franklin may be a trifle pessi- 
mistic in his last paragraph relative to prospects for the coming 
season, but in the opinion of the writer, it is a warning to local 
managers, sounded at the proper time, and should do mych to dis- 
courage the reckless buying of artists, and if heeded will result 
in fewer cancelled contracts and unpaid bills at the close of the 
coming season. May we look forward to a few more articles of this 
sort which present our side of the proposition in such a true light? 

With kind personal regards and best wishes for your continued 
success, we remain, 


To tHe Musica Courter: 


Very truly yours, 
Centra Concert Company. 


(Signed) : Frank B. Walker, President. 


Letz Quartet Dates Number Fifty 


Leo Levy, representing the New York Educational Alli- 
ance, has engaged the Letz Quartet for six concerts on the 
following Sunday evenings: November 21, December 10, 
January 23, February 27, March 20 and April 10. This 
addition to its bookings reaches a total of sixteer engage- 
ments which the quartet will play in New York next sea- 
son. The total number of dates already arranged by Dan- 
iel Mayer for Mr. Letz and his associates is now in the 
neighborhood of fifty, and a season is assured which will 
keep the organization busy from the middle of November 
until April. 


Clara Novello Davies Sails 


Clara Novello Davies sailed last Saturday for London, 
where she will spend a few weeks with her family before 
returning to New York the latter part of August to resume 
teaching. Mme. Davies has just finished a tremendously 
busy season which could have continued throughout the 
summer months, but she felt the need of a little rest before 
the new season began. This distinguished authority on 
voice production has firmly established herself in this coun- 
ay and her studios in New York are among the most active 
ere. 
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WHAT THE OLD FAIRY GAVE 
TO GEORGETTE LA MOTTE 


The Russian people cherish a legendary belief that at the 
birth of each child an old woman appears carrying an 
immense basket. Into the basket she thrusts her long 
bony hand and, without looking to see t she has 
picked up, draws it forth and bestows a upon the 
baby. Sometimes the hand clutches many gifts, some- 





GEORGETTE LA MOTTE, 


Pianist, 
times the old woman is careless and there are none. When 
Georgette La Motte was born at Pawhuska, Okla., the old 
fairy must have picked a great many gifts out of her 
basket, for she gave Georgette personal charm and grace, 


a rare musical talent, a very devoted family, and all that 
wealth can buy. 

This young artist is nearing her fourteenth birthday 
and a career is looming up for her, for she is entering the 
concert field. She has been engaged to appear with several 
large musical organizations this season. Georgette was 
born a musician. She began the study of piano at the early 
age of three years. Four years ago her parents placed 
her under the tutorship of Mr. and Mrs, Carl Busch. She 
has from the first wanted to know what was going on in 
the musical world, and, as a consequence, is a student of 
the piano who is well informed about the “whos” of 
music, 

That old fairy must have clutched in her eager hand an 
extra gift, for she bestowed upon Georgette a keen appre- 
ciation of life and all the beauty therein and a desire to 
scatter sunshine wherever she may. Her love for the 
poor children of Kansas City prompted her to give a 
benefit recital last year, the proceeds of which bought 
Christmas boxes for them. 

Inheriting this exceptional musical talent from both 
mother and father, Georgette La Motte bids fair to make 
the old fairy glad she drew forth a whole handful of such 
rare endowment from that magic basket, D. 


Gray-Lhevinnes in California 


The Gray-Lhevinnes have.arrived at their lovely summer 
home on the shore of San Francisco Bay and have begun 
to build a new home consisting of fourteen rooms and four 
baths, with wall beds and sleeping porches. When com- 
pleted it will look somewhat like a woodman’s lodge because 
of its rustic appearance. Mr. Lhevinne will have his music 
room and composing nook in one part, so that he can work 
undisturbed, while his talented wife will have her’s in an- 
other end of the house. Viro, the couple’s small son, has 
not been forgotten, and his sunny rooms will overlook the 
water. 

In addition to canoeing and motoring, swimming will add 
to their pleasure. Preparation of programs for next season 
will occupy some of their time, as the next tour begins in 
September. The Heartcraft Management, which has so 
successfully managed the Gray-Lhevinnes for the past two 
years, reports that the season 1920-21 is practically all 
booked and that many dates had to be refused. 


Toscanini to Present Varied Programs 


There has been a great amount of interest aroused by 
the news of the projected return of Toscanini at the head 
of La Scala Orchestra next season. After an absence of 
five years, the memory of this great conductor's artistic 
achievements is by no means dim, and certain enthusiasts 
have even sent in their reservations for the series of sub- 
scription concerts which will be given in New York before 
the orchestra goes on the road. One may gather some 
idea of the programs which Toscanini will offer from a 
recent series of concerts which he .gave in Padua in the 
famous Hall of Reason. The list of composers included 
Beethoven, Berlioz, Debussy, Dvorak, Martucci, Pinck, 
Mangiagalli, Respighi, Rossini, Strauss, Verdi, Vivaldi, and 
Wagner. From this it will be seen that Toscanini favors 
no one school to the exclusion of the others, but possesses 
an appreciation of the best which every school and nation 
may offer. 


Gleason Completes Organ Specifications 


Harold Gleason, private organist to George Eastman, 
of Rochester, N. Y., has just completed the specifications 
for the organs for the Eastman School of Music and Na- 
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tional Academy of Motion Pictures, which Mr. Eastman 
recently presented to the University of Rochester and en- 
dowed with several million dollars. The organ equipment 


- of this institution includes a large recital and motion pic- 


ture instrument for the theater. This will be used in 
conjunction with the theater’s symphony orchestra as well 
as a solo instrument. There will also be a smaller recital 
organ for the concert hall, one studio organ and several 
practice organs. 


Housman Sings in Increasing Favor 


Each succeeding season finds the songs of Rosalie Hous- 
man on an increasing number of concert programs. Louis 
Graveure plans to include “Tara-Bindu” on the programs 
of his forthcoming tour. Florence Macbeth sang “The 
Look” at practically every one of her many concert engage- 
ments which took her from coast to coast last season. 
Other prominent artists with whom this song is a favorite 
are Florence Easton, Christine Langenhan, Greta Masson, 
Rosalie Miller and May Peterson. “The Rim of the Moon” 
has been used by Mary Jordan, Ida Geer Weller, Norman 
Arnold, Calvin Coxe and Arthur Hackett. 

Perhaps the best endorsement of the merit of these songs 
is found in the verdict of a reviewer, who says: “Here we 





ROSALIE HOUSMAN, 
Composer. 


have music written in terms of real individuality compatible 
with the spirit of the poems. All three songs spell success.” 
They are published by the Boston Music Company. 


Alice Moncrieff Engaged for Chautauqua 


Alice Moncrieff, who holds two of the most important 
choir positions in New York, being soloist at the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church and the West End Syna- 
gogue, and who has distinguished herself as a recital and 
oratorio artist, has been engaged as the contralto member 
of the vocal quartet during the month of August at Chau- 
tauqua, N 


MADAM LARKCOM, F. R. A. M. 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING 
Royal Academy of Music, London 
Private Lessons in Singing in Los Angeles from Aug. 2 to Sept. 27 
Address: HOTEL PALMS : Los Angeles, Calif, 
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James G. Huneker, Musical Editor of the N. Y. World, said: 
“In all my years I have never heard such a tad’ resonant, big 


voice.” 
Met. R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway N. Y. City 
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| EDUCATIONAL 


Chairman—Mr. Kendall Mussey 
63 West 70th St., N. Y. City 
Public School Music 
Chairman—Mr. Geo. H. Gart- 
lan, 170 Parkside Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Music School Settlement 
Chairman—Mr. Melzar Chaf- 
fee, 53 East 3rd St., N. Y. 
City 
Church Music 
Chairman—Mr. Harold Vin- 
cent Milligan 


Opera and Orchestra 
Chairman — Mrs. Julian Ed- 
wards, until appointments 
are made. 


Junior Clubs 
Chairman—Mme. Edna Mari- 


one, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
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ELECTED OFFICERS 





President, Mrs. Julian Edwards, 342 West 7 Ist St., N. Y. City 

First Vice President, Mrs. Wassili Leps, 131 East 66th St., N. Y. City. 

Second Vice President, Mrs. R. C. Grant, 56 Erion Crescent, Rochester, N. Y. 
Third Vice President, Mme. Edna Marione, 609 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 
Corresponding Sec’y, Mrs. Carolyn Lowe Hovey, Nevada Apartments, N. Y. City. 
Recording Sec’y, Miss A. Teresa Maier, 607 Fifth Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Miss Edna West, 148 W. 57th St., N. Y. City. 
Auditor, Hon. Chas. L. Guy, 51 Chambers St., N. Y. City 
Historian, Miss G. A. Teed, Brewster, N. Y. 
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| PUBLICITY 








Chairman — Mme. Hortense 
d’Arblay, The Rockingham 
Apts., N. Y. City 
Committee Extraordinaire 
International Extension 
Honorary Press Committee 
Recreation 
Chairman—Mr. Marius Mc- 
Guffey, Lexington Theater, 
N. Y. City 
Program 
1 Exchange 
2 Entertainment 
Chairman — Mr. Albert E. 
Ruff, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
City 
Printing 
Chairman—Miss Lillian West 
148 West 57th St., N. Y. 
City. 
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| The New York State Federation of 
Music Clubs 
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Chairman—Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


1013 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 


American Music 


Chairman—Miss Maud Morgan 
The Rockingham Apts., N. Y. C. 


Community Music 


Chairman—Mr. Geoffrey O'Hara 
116 West 15th St., N. Y. City 


Young Artists’ Contests 
Chairman—Mrs. Sada Cowen 


65 Central Park West, N. Y. C. 


Endowment Fund 
Chairman—Mrs. Julian Edwards, 


until appointment is made. 
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216 West 56th St., New York City 


Chairman—Mme. Emma Dambmann 


137 West 93rd St., New York City 


Chairman—Mr. Louis H. Chalif 
163 West 57th St., New York City 


Chairman—Mrs. William Forrest Maxwell 
141 East 44th St., New York City 


Chairman—NMiss Elizabeth Boutelle 


Chairman—Mrs. David Allen Campbell 
(Nine Members) 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
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STREET COMMUNITY SINGING 


Thousands Gather at Weekly Block Parties Held in All Parts of C Lystietieade of Pupils 
Farewell Program—Thousands Enjoy Harvey Hubbell, 


Bridgeport, Conn., July 17, 1920.—Community singing is 
a feature of the block parties held in various parts of the 
city during the summer by the Board of Recreation. From 
1,000 to 3,000 people gather for these street parties, which 
are held both in the congested districts of foreign popula- 
tion and also in the better residential districts, there being 
at least one party a week in the north, east, south and west 
ends of the city. Volunteer soloists assist. It is intended 
to aid the success of the singing by using a lantern and 
giving the words of the songs. Recent directors of 
singing at these parties were Secretary Pease 
department of the Y. M. C, A.; Rev. Hal 
Kearns, pastor of the Universalist Church; Cora Purviance, 
music in the city’s west side schools, and 
head of the Board of Recreation 


Tuan 200 Pupits Hearn in ReciTALs 


screen, 
community 
of the boys’ 


supervisor of 


Alvin W. Bearse, 
Mort 


The close of the music season was heralded by almost as 
many pupils appearing in annual recitals as June offered of 
so many, in fact, that it is impossible to give the 
names of those appearing. There were more than 200 on 
the programs heard by the writer and that does not cover 
the entire list of recitals given. It has been a record-break 
ing year in respect to the number of those studying music 
in Bridgeport as well as to the number of concerts given, 
both by local and outside artists 

John J. Raynolds opened the list of pupils’ recitals with 
five solo violinists, a symphony orchestra of forty members, 
and Gertrude Davis Sammis and E. Rhey Garrison as ac 
companists. This was at ’ Hall on Sunday afternoon, 


roses; 


June 6, when the writer was out of town 
The following evening J. Henry Hutzel presented five 
of his violin pupils in solo numbers and a pupils’ orchestra 


of nine first violins, five second violins, two violas and piano, 
assisted by the following professional musicians: John Pa 
tuzzi, cello; Fred N. Bayers, clarinet; Joseph H. Dieringer, 
cornet ; Frank M Lewis, flute, and Edward T. Rudolph, 
double bass his orchestra gave remarkably good, crisp, 
colorful performances of Luigini’s Egyptian ballet and the 
“Triumphal” march from“ Aida” under Mr. Hutzel’s leader- 
ship. The solo performers ranged in age from about eleven 
to twenty-two and among them was exhibited a considerable 
amount of talent. Mrs, Howard Speer’s accompaniments 
were artistic to a high degree 

Vocal pupils of Otto Paul Schubert were heard in a 
studio recital on June 14. Three lyric and two dramatic 
sopranos, a tenor, baritone and two basses gave a program 
of songs and arias from Italian, French, English and 





Inc., Band's 
Singing Society Heard at National Festival—Notes 


American composers, the latter predominating. Although 
unable to attend this recital the writer had an enthusiastic 
report of the success of the evening. Mr. Schubert’s studio 
has turned out a number of the best known local soloists 
and among outside artists may be mentioned Fred Patton, 
who carried off honors in his appearance here with the 
Oratorio Society, 

Susan Hawley Davis, on the following evening, brought 
out a class of twenty-four vocal pupils from her Bridge- 
port class, while from New Haven were introduced Mrs. B. 
F, Reynolds, soprano; Mrs. H. F. Sweet, alto; J. R. Colvin, 
tenor, and Thomas Calder, bass, who form the quartet of 
the First Methodist Church. Mrs. Thomas Calder, at the 
piano, gave them excellent support in excerpts from Cad- 
man’s “The Morning of the Year.” In arias and quartet 
numbers the vocal excellence of the participants was ef- 
fective. Of the local pupils there were thirteen sopranos, 
four mezzos, two contraltos, two tenors and three baritones, 
among them a number of church soloists of unusual talent, 
who are continuing to benefit under the tutelage of Mrs. 
Davis, after having been developed and assisted to recogni- 
tion by their able mentor. Among others not yet so well 
routined a good deal of worth while material was evident. 
Edna Northrop was a faithful and pleasing accompanist. 

Lillian Sullivan, organist of St. Patrick’s Church, gave a 
recital for twenty-one piano pupils at her home on Park 
avenue on Wednesday evening, June 16. Mary Kelly, so- 
prano soloist of St. Patrick’s choir, assisted. 

Edna Northrop and Dorothy M. Smith presented their 
piano and violin pupils respectively at the home of Miss 
Northrop on the afternoon of June 19. 

Mary Louise Peck’s senior piano pupils to the number of 
thirty-five gave a wonderful demonstration of the pedagogic 
qualities of their teacher in a recital in the sun parlor at 
the Stratfield on Thursday afternoon, June 24. To hear 
the uniformly fine performances of the girls and boys, some 
of whom were mere slips of children and almost all of 
whom played without notes, one would think that Miss 
Peck refused to teach any but the most gifted. But those 
who have studied with her during the years in which she 
has been one of the best known and most sought piano 
teachers agree that Miss Peck has a way of getting results 
over all obstacles. Catherine Russell, one of Bridgeport’s 
brightest promises among the younger generation of so- 
pranos, who has just finished a season's study in New 
York with Richard Hageman, assisted in this program and 
also in a second program in which Miss Peck presented 














Lithuanian Conservatory + Music 


769 Broadway, South Boston, Mass. 


Has closed for the summer during the absence of Mikas Petrauskas 
who is now on an official mission to Lithuania 
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WHAT 


Walter Henry Rothwell 
RIDERS TO THE SEA 


REGINALD SWEET 


“A most remarkable composition, an extraordinary 
musical depiction of the terrible destiny of tragedy 
that hangs over the sea. * It caught all the elusive 
atmosphere of the Irish play upon which it was 
based. * * In its intensity of realism * almost 
worthy of Scriabin. 
talents of the younger men, a bit of musical work- 
manship.”’ 


PRELUDE available for concert use. 
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One Act Opera 
by ‘ 


* * One of the amazing 
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IN VOGUE IN BRIDGEPORT 


Magbat in hinted Recitals Which Closed Biggest Local Music Season—Ahlberg Gives 
First Concerts—United Church Celebrates 225th Anniversary—Norden 


eighteen junior pupils at her home on Franklin street, on 
June 28 

Mary Morse Granniss gave a recital in the sun parlor 
of the Stratfield on Tuesday evening, June 29, when thirty- 
four of her vocal pupils appeared, with the assistance: of 
Anna Laing, F. Leslie Fairchild and the soprano-instructor’s 
husband, Frederick B. Grannis, at the piano. Thirty-three 
of these pupils were young women and were heard first in 
an ensemble work, “’Tis June,” by Luigi Denza, the two- 
part chorus reflecting great credit upon its teacher and con- 
ductor. Mrs. Granniss’ untiring activities with the Liberty 
Chorus during the war has made her a well known figure 
among local conductors as well as among soprano soloists. 
The pupils who contributed numbers included fifteen so- 
pranos, six contraltos and one tenor. Many were under 
the impression that the latter, Mr. Granniss’ nephew, Lewis 
C. Granniss, was assisting in guest performance, but this 
was not the case. His beautiful, flexible, thoroughly schooled 
voice is a product of the Granniss studio. A number of 
other voices, including church soloists, showed marked 
ability and artistic attainment. 

Harriet O, Burroughs, assisted by Agnes Light, reader, 
and Bella Lundberg, soprano, presented twenty-nine piano 
pupils at Varuna F all on the same evening, but the writer 
was unable to be present. 

The fourth joint recital of John Patuzzi and E. Rhey 
Garrison was given in the Masonic Temple on June 30, 
when sixteen of Mr. Patuzzi’s cello pupils and twenty-one 
of Mr. Garrison’s piano pupils were heard. This interest- 
ing program was varied with solos, duets, trios, piano 
arrangements for eight hands and an ensemble number in 
which all of the Patuzzi pupils appeared. E. Rhey Garrison, 
always a most satisfying accompanist, assisted at the piano. 
The evening was further enhanced by the assistance of the 
Beethoven Trio—Mr. Garrison, Mr. Patuzzi and August 
Berger, violin, giving a delightful reading of a Beethoven 
trio. The pupils of both instructors did painstaking and in 
some cases really brilliant work. 

Robert Weber, Jr., chose the same hall on the following 
evening for the presentation of his vocal classes. Harriet 
Allen assisted with interesting readings of the ‘Chopin B 
flat minor scherzo and other piano solos and Norma Weber, 
the instructor’s sister, acted as accompanist. The program 
opened and closed with choral numbers, the barcarolle from 
“The Tales of Hoffman” and bridal chorus from Cowen’s 
“Rose Maiden.” The mixed chorus of some twenty voices 
was heard to excellent advantage. Sopranos, contraltos 
and baritones to the number of twelve were heard in solos, 
among the selections being arias from “Samson and 
Delilah,” “Bohéme” and “Aida.” Here again were voices 
that have had sufficient routine in church and stage experi- 
ence to appear at their best, while others gave promise of 
fulfillment under Mr, Weber's direction. 

The music season was brought to a close by three pupils’ 
recitals given jointly by John Adam Hugo and August Berger 
on the evenings of July 15 and 16, with a matinee program 
between. The first program presented the senior pupils, 
the second the juniors and the third those of intermediate 
rank, Mr, Hugo’s advanced piano pupils and Mr. Berger's 
advanced violin pupils have been enjoying weekly ensemble 
classes during the past season. Some excellent results were 
exhibited at these recitals in Mozart sonatas for violin and 
piano. Piano solos and movements from piano concertos 
provided numerous proofs of the efficacy of the Hugo 
method of instruction and the zeal of his pupils. Technical 
proficiency was amply displayed in concert works of the 
Weber, Hummell and Moscheles schools, excellent if some- 
what loquacious tests for the fingers of piano pupils. For 
the listener Mr. Hugo’s own delightful “Freude” seemed, 
however, a more grateful composition. To Mrs. August 
Berger, Ethel Seamans and Marjorie Culver is due com- 
mendation for a share in the success of the three recitals, 
as they are assisting instructors to Mr. Hugo. The Berger 
violin pupils gave evidence in their readings of solos and 
concertos that Mr. Berger is faithful to the traditions of 
his European schooling, employing the best principles im- 
bibed from Marteau, Capet and Thomson. Freedom of the 
bow arm was a notable characteristic among his pupils, 
with corresponding roundness of tone and flexibility of 
technic. 

In summing up these pupils’ recitals, let it be said that 
Bridgeport decidedly has its full quota of talent. Some 
of those the writer has heard—here a voice, there a cellist, 
a pianist, a violinist, sometimes one and sometimes several 
from a single program—have the basis for a successful mu- 
sical career, if ambition, health and perseverance remain 
united with talent. One becomes convinced that talent is 
not nearly so rare as the ability to work tirelessly toward 
perfection. For instance, one of the piano teachers above 
mentioned brought out last year in his annual recital a re- 
markably gifted Italian girl of twelve or thirteen, who, 
the way, had already finished a year in high school. The 
writer missed her in this season’s recital and inquired for 
her, only to learn that she had been shirking work and so 
had not found her way onto the program. Probably not so 
many roses are born to blush unseen as are relegated to 
the desert, because as seedlings they fail to seize a favorable 
moment for getting blown in the right direction. 


EMANUEL AHLBERG GIVES FAREWELL PROGRAM. 

Unusual interest was aroused in a concert given at the 
Swedish Baptist Temple by Emanuel Ahlberg, basso can- 
tante, assisted by the Beethoven Trio, on June 8, this being 
the farewell appearance of Mr. Ahlberg before leaving for 
a tour abroad with the Swedish Choral Society of Chicago. 
Possessed of an unusually good voice, power ful, sympathetic 
and carefully schooled, Mr. Ahlberg was not long in ob- 
taining recognition when he left Bridgeport about a year 
ago to make his home in Brooklyn. In songs ranging all 
the way from Laurie Brier’s capricious “Nancy’s Answer” 
to Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus,” including a group of Swedish 
folk songs sung in Swedish ; also in ethanens * ‘In questa 

(Continued on page 41) 
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AURORE LA CROIX LIVES IN HER ART 


Most Interested in the Spiritual and Sublime, with a Liberal 
Intermixture of the Romantic—Believes in Criticism 
and That Praise Can Be a Deadly Poison 

VISIT to the charming country home of Aurore La 


one of the most delightful experiences 


Croix 1s 
secrets of 


imaginable, for the little artist knows the 
true, old French hospitality, and one is immediately 
“chez soi.” 

“No, I have no pets, really,” she said in reply to my in- 
quiry, “except these wonderful birds and my flowers, to me 
exquisite souls, every one. There’s a wicked cat who 
prowls around here trying to eat my songsters—listen!” 


Vying with each other in filling the air with notes of joy 
black and yellow 


were chickadees, robins, song sparrows, 

warblers, and the saucy catbirds. “Sometimes they really 
arrest my attention from my work, and I simply have to 
top and listen, Wonderful models for ornamentation! 
Look here!” 


At one end of the wide porch, in a little fir tree, I was 


hown a catbird nest, and the little ones opened their 
mouths wide for nourishment, sensing our approach. So 
secure are these little feathered creatures in Miss La 
Croix’s graces that the mother comes and goes quite 
freely 

“My roses are the joy of my summer,” continued the 
young pianist. “I adore them and take great care of them. I 
love the primroses, the pansies with their quaint faces, and 
the barbarous red poppies—bravura flowers they are; but 
the roses are my favorite children 


“Il am having a little time to read and write this sum- 
! have already written out the plots for four plays. 


mer 
for I have a nom de plume. 


Oh, no! You'll never know, 
I simply have to write them, for inspiration comes and I 
can't write them down fast enough.” 


Entering the deliciously cool music room, Miss La Croix 


work in which she is much interested, 
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Miss La Croix answered: “I believe I am most deeply 
interested in and sympathetic with the spiritual and 
sublime in art, with a liberal intermixture of the romantic. 
I suppose my tastes are very catholic. I live in my art, and 
perhaps the repression which people tell me I have in my 
manner makes it all the more necessary to give vent in my 
music to all emotions. I love the poetry of nature, and 
that makes me very responsive to the purely lyric, and I 
should like to achieve in my art the plastic beauty of 
Raphaelic line. To express individuality in a rampant, 
rough way is often very interesting, but it is not art. The 
difficulty is to polish and mold without losing the zest and 
peculiar merits of the individual. While I think bravura 
pieces lend a pleasing variety to a program, I find it difficult 
to concentrate on the study of them. They are so often 
flashy and obvious and empty, and while a Mozart fantasie 
is in a way more difficult than the most difficult bravura 
piece, the study of the former has to do chiefly with the 
esthetic, whereas in the latter it is chiefly mechanical and 
physical, though brains are needed in the production study 
of any piece of music. You know, I dislike seeing a person 
work hard when he or she performs. Effort has no place 
in an artistic performance. Few women compass mascu- 
line types of works, which demand brutal forces, without 
losing their artistry, and then they don’t usually ‘get away’ 
with it. And why should all pianists try to do the same 
things? It is a wise artist who knows his artistic soul and 
who chooses to play only those things to which he responds 
most. The discreet choice of works for public performance 
is often a matter of years of experience. 

“How do I feel about criticisms? The more, the better, 
and praise can be a deadly poison. Do you know that 
wonderful line of Ibsen’s, ‘The strongest man in the world 
is the one who stands the most alone’? And to that should 
be added that man is never alone, for he ‘lives and moves 
and has his being in Divinity.’” 

And after a delightful drive, with Miss La Croix as the 
competent chauffeur, my visit was concluded, and I went 
away filled with the poetic charm of it all and little wonder- 


played me an early ; , ing at the enchantment of this artist’s work, so thoroughly 
and which she may use next year, her tones wooing the inspired does she seem. D.N. 
heart with the peculiarly velvety, oboe-like quality of her iE a As 
touch. I commented upon this charm. With character- ‘ . 
’ oss 

istis modesty the artist responded, “It’s the piano—a rarely Operatic Tenor Awarded Italian Cr 
beautiful instrument.” The British Foreign Office, through Earl Curzon of 

lo the question of what type of music she likes best, Kedleston, has just transmitted to Edward Johnson, the 
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ewes tenor, the Conse of Officer of the Order a rus 
Crown of Italy, conferred upow the singer by His Majesty 
King Victor Emanuel. The decoration was forwarded by 
the Italian Ambassador to the British Office, inasmuch as 
Mr. Johnson is a Canadian and a British subject. Last 
year he returned from Italy, where, under the name of 
Eduardo di Giovanni, he was widely known as a leading 
figure in the opera houses and the creator of the tenor 
roles in many of the modern Italian operas, notably “Gi- 
anni Schicchi,” “Il Tabaro,” “La Nave” and “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re.” He was brought back to America last season by 
the late Cleofonte Campanini to undertake principal parts 
with the Chicago Opera Association, and his success has 
been most pronounced. 


English Concerts for Macbeth 


With the close of the busiest and most successful season 
in her career comes another invitation to visit England 
for concert. Every year since her splendid debut in. London 
since 1913, Florence Macbeth has received tempting offers 
of concert engagements. She has not, however, visited 
England for this purpose since 1914, when the war upset 
the musical calculations of a great many visitors. Although 
Miss Macbeth sang many times in London with much suc- 
cess, her triumphs were just as great in the provinces and 
included several return engagements. Among the latter 
was Liverpool, where the Philharmonic stages the finest 
concert series of the provinces. Every year she receives a 
list of dates from Liverpool, with the request that she 
choose one suitable to herself. She has just received the 
fifth annual invitation, and with other offers coming in, it 
is possible that she will undertake an English tour next 
summer. 


Alice Garrigue Mott Resting 


On June 15, after the biggest season in her years of 
teaching experience, Alice Garrigue Mott closed her New 
York studios at 172 West Seventy-ninth street, and is at 
present resting at Orient, L. I. She will, however, leave 
shortly for the Adirondacks, where she will remain until 
the opening of her season on September 8. Mme. Mott is 
returning earlier than usual so as to prepare some of her 
pupils for early autumn engagements, inasmuch as a num- 
“A | them are facing splendid contracts for the season 
1920-21. 
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Fred Patton’s First Complete Season 


It is but eighteen months since Fred Patton resigned his 

position as sales manager of a million dollar corporation to 
become a singer, so that the season which has just closed 
is really his first. 
_ The record of engagements filled by Mr. Patton is noth- 
ing short of remarkable, and, to judge from his press re- 
ports, etc., his success in each instance has been pro- 
nounced. He holds a record, so far, in that he has not had 
to disappoint an audience for any reason, nor to make a 
single apology for being out of voice. 

A partial record of the organizations with which Patton 
has sung is indicative of the position he has attained among 
concert and oratorio singers in less than two years. He has 
sung at the New York, Evanston, Springfield, Halifax and 
Denver festivals this year—twice at New York, Springfield 
and Denver, and three times at Halifax. Mr. Patton also 
has appeared with the New York Oratorio Society, To- 
ronto Mendelssohn Choir, Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra (three times), St. Louis Pageant Chorus and Symphony 
Orchestra, Minneapolis Philharmonic and Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Schola Cantorum (twice), North Caro- 
lina College for Women (twice), Worcester (Mass.) Ora- 
torio Society, Bridgeport (Conn.) Oratorio Society, Boston 
Choral Union, New York Mozart Society, Waterbury 
(Conn.) Choral Society, Newburyport (Mass.) Music 
Club, Schenectady Choral Society, New York Lyric Club, 
New York Beethoven Association, Aeolian Orchestra of 
Brooklyn, Ascension Oratorio Society of New York 
(twice), Wooster, Smith and Hunter colleges (London 
(Ont.) Musical Art Society, Lowell (Mass.) Choral So- 
ciety, Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus (Philadelphia), Fred- 
erick Warren Ballad Concerts, and also at Newburgh., 
Irvington, Olean, Brooklyn, Hempstead and Port Rich- 
mond, N. Y.; Bayonne, Glen Ridge, Bloomfield and Jersey 
City, N. J.; Hartford, Conn.; Washington, D. C.; Balti- 
more, Md.; St. John, N. B.; New Glasgow, N. S., and 
many other cities. 

Althougk Mr. Patton’s season closed technically with his 
Willow Grove concert on June 30 with the Strawbridge & 
Clothier Chorus and Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, he has a 
number of dates booked for the summer, including an ap- 
pearance at the Lewisohn Stadium, New York, on July 27, 
a recital at Seabright, July 31, and an engagement at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., August 12. He will sing at the Asheville Fes- 
tival, August 16 and 18, in “The Messiah” and “Fair Ellen,” 
also an aria with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 
From Asheville Mr. Patton will go to Atlantic City, where 
he will sing twice with Leman’s Orchestra on the Steel 
Pier on August 22 and 29. : : 

Haensel & Jones, who are now directing the bass-bari- 
tone’s activities, report that the season of 1920-21 is also 
being booked very rapidly. Some important engagements 
already made include the Worcester Festival, October 7, for 
“The Beatitudes”; a re-engagement with the St. Louis 
Pageant Chorus for “Stabat Mater” (Rossini) and Rach- 
maninofft’s “The Bells,’ on November 30; the Chicago 
Apollo Club, “The Messiah,” December 26, and the New 
York St. Cecilia’s second concert. 

Mr. Patton has an extensive repertory of oratorios and 
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for which he was engaged included “The Messiah” (six 
times), “The Creation” (three times), Verdi “Requiem” 
(three times), “The Bells” (three times), “Elijah” (twice), 
“The Beatitudes” (twice), Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” (twice), 
“Samson and Delilah” (twice), “St. Paul” (twice), “The 
New Earth” (twice), “The Crucifixion” (twice), “Golden 
Legend, “Hora Novissima,” “Dream of Mary,” “Death of 
a Hero,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Damnation of Faust,” 
Mozart Requiem, “Caractacus,” “The Crusaders,” ‘“Na- 
toma,” “Paradise Lost,” Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” “Holy 
City,” “Ode to Music,” “Aida,” etc. 

The very wide range of Patton’s voice, added to its nat- 
ural power and beauty, has in a large measure been re- 
sponsible for his success. He sings any bass or baritone 
role, having a range for public performance from low C to 
high A flat. With equal facility, he has sung the low D’s 
in the part of Scarlet in “Robin Hood” and in “The Crea- 
tion”; the heavy bass parts of Satan in “The Beatitudes” 
and Ramphis in “Aida,” and such high baritone parts as 
Lucifer in “The Golden Legend,” Amonasro in “Aida,” the 
High Priest in “Samson and Delilah,” and Adam in “Para- 
dise Lost.” 

Without doubt, Fred Patton is a decided acquisition to 
the many splendid baritones of this country, and it is the 
prediction of those who know his work that he has a bril- 
liant future before him. 





17 
Liked the McKenzie Article 


The Musicat Courter has received the following letter: 
The Editor of Musicat Covurirr: 

‘ May I express my deep appreciation of the masterly article on 

‘Two New deas in Singing,” by Landseer McKenzie, which 
appeared in the issue of July 1. First, because in a manner most 
concise and logical, a great principle was set forth. Second, because, 
during the twenty-five years since I have found the voice to be a 
“stringed instrument,” this is the first time I have seen this state- 
ment in print from pen other than my own. I have found when this 
principle is demonstrated in the development of the voice, that it is 
impossible to consider the “energy as flowing outward,” as it does 
when physical consciousness is awakened and intensified through 
breath support. The plucking of the string through the release of 
syllables in clear diction, with the resultant reflection of vibration 
from the “great sounding board” (which is the whole body), gives 
the “resounding of the initial energy when applied within,” which 
results in power and quality undreamed of by those who have only 
applied the idea of “physical energy flowing outward.” The “sonor- 
izing of the instrument of sound” (which is the whole body when it 
b-comes released from physical consciousness) is the natural result 
of using the voice as a “stringed instrument.” 

The second statement, that “the singing voice is the speaking voice 
merely amplified for the sustaining of tone” is again the logical 
result of the application of this principle. Some great master has 
said: “He who can produce a perfect recitative is the master of his 
voice.” Spoken sounds, when amplified by sufficient resonance, are 
proof of perfect production, 

After having worked for almost a quarter of a century to establish 
this principle, surrounded by mountains of indifference and prejudice, 
it is most gratifying to note this scholarly recognition of the voice as 
a stringed instrument. Yet, when we realize that every great reform 
has taken at least half a century to become established, it is quite 
safe to predict that within the next twenty-five years, the recognition 
of the voice as a stringed instrument will have become fundamental 
in the vocal world. 

(Signed) M. Barpereux-Parry, 
Founder of the Barbereux System 


Chicago, July 9, 1920. of Voice Production and Diction 


Eleanor Painter Enjoys “Florodora” 


“The revival of ‘Florodora’ was a tremendous gamble,” 
said Eleanor Painter, who is being starred in that pro- 
duction at the Century Theater in New York, “but it has 
proved a tremendous success financially to all concerned. 
From an artistic standpoint it satisfies me to such an 
extent that I almost regret having grand opera contracts 
for the future. I believe if there were more musical 
comedy productions on a par with ‘Florodora’ we would 
hear better singers in light operettas and fewer poor 
singers in opera.” 

Miss Painter has signed contracts for the Theatre 
Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels, and Covent Garden, Lon 
don, for the season of 1921-22. She will sing such lyric 
roles as Mimi, Butterfly and Manon. 


Marie Zendt Sings Two Popular Songs 


Following her custom of programming Vanderpoo!’s 
“Values” and Penn’s “Smilin’ Through” on nearly all of 
her programs, the soprano used both in Alaska, where she 
gave two very successful concerts to sold out houses. Fol- 
lowing is a letter to M. Witmark & Sons, publishers of the 
songs: “I wish you could have been here. It's wonder- 
ful. ‘Values’ and ‘Smilin’ Through’ they enjoyed im- 
mensely. Alaska folks know good ‘Values’ and come 
‘Smilin’ Through’ when they hear something they like. 
You would think so, if you could hear the applause.” 
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The question is frequently 
asked why choral singing is 
not popular in America, Is 
it altogether a foreign cus- 
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Tue New Conpuctor. 

Following the death of 
Mr. Hallam, the directors 
of the institute selected as 





tom as we understand for- 
eign customs, or have we 
gone about it in a wrong 
way? Choral societies, par 
ticular hy male voices, 
thrived in the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian countries. In 
addition to the musical side 
of their activities they de 





Popularizing Choral Singing 


The Community Idea Fulfilled—A Work of Great Interest 


at the New York Chautauqua 


his successor William C. 
Bridgman, whose _ experi- 
ence and training ably fit 
him for the place. For sev- 
eral years, as organist and 
choirmaster of St. James’ 
Episcopal Church in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Mr. Bridgman 
accomplished some of the 








veloped many social attri 
butes in their work. It was, 
after all, an inexpensive 
form of entertainment, and 








By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 


most progressive deeds in 
church music. The choir 
sings a different oratorio or 
sacred cantata almost every 














in addition represented 
fully their idea of how a 
man might enjoy himself, Visiting choral societies proved 
conclusively that they were well disciplined, but almost en 
tirely lacking in musical or interpretative imagination. 

Although America can boast of some marvelous choral 
societies— for example, the Boston Society, which, accord- 
ing to announcement, is to be reorganized again next sea- 
son to co-operate with the Boston Symphony Society; the 
Schola Cantorum and the Musical Arts Society, of New 
York City; the Bach Choir, of Bethlehem, Pa., and the 
various oratorio societies of our Middle West and Far 
West cities—yet the big idea of choral singing as an edu- 
cational pastime has not taken hold of our country to the 
full limit of its operating capacity. It has often been 
said about Americans as a class that they do things for 
show, rather than for value. We believe this to be de- 
cidedly uncomplimentary and not entirely true, but it is 
certainly true regarding choral music. If there is any spe- 
cial occasion—musical festival or otherwise—great excite- 
ment prevails for a short period of maybe three or four 
months. A tremendous program is accomplished and then 
the whole thing disintegrates, and some time later, when 
we want to accomplish a similar object, the entire ma- 
chinery must be started all over again, There does not 
seem to be any consistent development of choral societies 

Wat tHe Scuoots Are TryinG to Do. 

rhe public schools of America are spending a great deal 
of time in the development of choral societies. Large 
groups of children are consistently trained in this great 
art. The high school has done much toward perfecting 
this element of music, but unfortunately the pupil of high 
school age is at his worst vocally, and the choral singing 
per se can be accomplished only by those whose voices 
have already settled. The establishment of choral socie- 
ties and glee clubs within the high school is really intended 
to be a training department for future choral societies. 
rhe proportion of children who enter the field of choral 
singing and choir practice is infinitely too smal! to prove 
that the present system of choral music in our schools is 
a great success. The general educational system of Amer- 
ica has something, which, we regret to state, creates a 


false impression in the minds of the average child. We 
are all told that every one of us is either a millionaire or 
President of the United States in the making. As a result 
of this frequently the artisan wants to be an attorney, the 
attorney a statesman, the statesman a diplomat, and in 
turn the diplomat completes the circle by making a strenu- 
ous effort to become a humble citizen. 
THe New York CHAUTAUQUA. 

The great Chautauqua system is too well known to re- 
quire comment, but the New York unit has done so much 
for the encouragement of music that it deserves the highest 
form of recommendation. For more than thirty-five years 
Alfred Hallam had charge of this great work. More than 
100 oratorios and cantatas were performed under his di- 
rection. He directed both the instrumental and the choral 
activities of this great group, and he left a reputation 
which will be difficult to surmount, Mr. Hallam was pe- 
culiarly fitted for this work because of the severe training 
which he had under such conductors as Sir Joseph Barnby, 
John Stainer and Arthur Sullivan. 

His work was almost entirely that of a pioneer, The 
orchestra which he directed was a “made up” affair of 
professionals, semi-professionals and even, at times, ama- 
teurs. It required patience and marked ability to accom- 
plish much in this direction. 

The chorus was frequently poorly balanced, being made 
up of the summer visitors and students taking the various 
educational courses at the assembly. On stated occasions 
the Jamestown Choral Society, an organized chorus, joined 
forces with the Chautauqua and aided the large group to 
a definite success. The main function of this chorus, how- 
ever, was to assist at the religious functions of the insti- 
tute. Soloists were engaged for the Season, and sometimes 
as many as ten or twelve appeared as assisting artists. 

In addition to a summer session of the public school 
music department the Chautauqua has a really remarkable 
school of music, including on the faculty such well known 
instructors as Horatio Connell, Sol Marcosson, Austin 
Conradi, Ernest Hutcheson and others. 


Sunday during the winter 
: season, and the work is all 
the more creditable considering the fact that the whole 
movement was developed under Mr. Bridgeman’s direction. 

During the spring season of 1920 Mr. Bridgman acted 
as one of the assistant conductors of the New York Ora- 
torio Society in the accomplishment of the great festival 
held in the Seventy-first Regiment Armory, 

THE SeAson’s ProGRaM. 

This year the institute has engaged the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the entire season. The conductors 
are Messrs. Pollain and Willeke, and at all choral per- 
formances the forces are directed by Mr. Bridgman, 

During July, in addition to orchestral and faculty pro- 
grams, the chorus performed Gounod’s “Gallia,” Coerne’s 
“Landing of the Pilgrims,” choruses from operas, and 
Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” assisted in the latter 
by the Jamestown Choral Society. The children’s chorus 
performed a cantata, “Around the Fair World,” by 
Roeckel, 

The August program will show the real value of the 
work done under Mr. Bridgman’s direction, because time 
is required during July for the necessary preparation. The 
following is a partial list: August 1, “Feast of the Holy 
Grail,” Wagner; August 7, “Choral Fantasia” from 
“Lohengrin,” Wagner; August 8, “Hymn of Praise,” Men- 
delssohn; August 10, pageant; August 12, “Hora Novis- 
sima,” Parker, and August 14, “Samson,” Handel. 


A Svuccessrut SEASON Prepictep, 


The indications point strongly in the direction of a very 
successful season, and Mr. Bridgman is to be congratu- 
lated upon what he is accomplishing in the direction of 
more and better music for the cultural development of 
America, Missionaries will always be needeed in every 
activity of life, and perhaps that is the service to which 
all such movements are dedicated. 

The opportunities are many, and it is really a very serious 
cause which Mr. Bridgman has championed. Properly 
managed and directed, the possibilities are unlimited, and 
may serve as the beacon light for the rest of the country in 
such movements, 





Sturkow-Ryder Finds Humor in Serious Work 


While attending a recent performance of “The Beati- 
tudes,” the keen sense of humor of that clever Chicago 
pianist and composer, Sturkow-Ryder, dictated the follow- 
ing, which all goes to show that though she appreciates the 
serious side, she finds the humor also: 

“I recently attended a performance of ‘The Beatitudes,’ 
by Cesar Franck. I had been looking forward to hearing 
this work for some time and sacrificed a good deal to get 
there. 

“It was a lovely night—the hall was crowded with earn- 
est, intelligent people—of course I don’t suppose they were 
all intelligent or earnest, but most of them seemed to real- 
ize that they were listening to a fine work of a religious 
character. 

“The hall was appropriately decorated for the Spring 
season with delicate hangings of pale greens and pastel 
like flowers and the immense chorus, all in uniform black 
and white, was an imposing sight. The men in the or- 
chestra, too, were serious and attentive, while the conductor 
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had an air of responsibility and determination that argued 
well for a fine performance. 

“I had a deep, reverential feeling, a kind of pilgrimage* 
sensation, that filled me with gratitude, that I could 
there, and by a life of devotion to musical art, be prepared 
and receptive to a high degree for such an event. 

“The soloists filed in. The tenors, in regulation evening 
dress, with serious mien, seated themselves quietly and 
sang their parts with solemnity —some of it with great 
beauty. The baritones, too, seemed part of this great idea. 
Not so the sopranos and contraltos, It would be hard to 
find anyone, even in these days of public underwear, who 
seemed to have less on than one of them—the others were 
bad enough. 

“The voice of Christ came from the background. 
‘Blessed are the poor in—’ at which point one of the female 
singers thoughtfully patted her hair and pulled down a lock 
in front. ‘Blessed are meek—’ came floating down the si- 
lent hall. This seemed to be the time for the chiffoned one 
to fix a dainty little scarf just right—a little above—no, a 
little below— ‘Blessed are the pure in heart—’ was a sig- 
nal to a songstress to adjust the precarious bands that 
strayed over her shoulders, and to give a little cough, and 
to pat the bad bit of hair just where it ought to be. 

“The music flowed on, and the women singers fidgeted 
and squirmed, changed the angle of their clothes, gave tiny 
little coughs here and there, and occasionally sang a little 
bit in a sweet little way. 

“ ‘Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake—’ How beautiful were these words carried out in 
the music, which swelled forth in majesty and was the in- 


spiring moment when it was necessary for an unruly hair- 
pin to be reproved, and to readjust a filmy scarf for the 
seventieth time! A few dry little coughs and a little in- 
spection of the fingers and highly polished finger-nails ac- 
companied this part, and some artless movements indicat- 
ing interest in the front rows, too. 

“It was a magnificent work, and I am glad I went. On 
the long way home I thought it all over, and if I was a lit- 
tle mixed up in low-necked gowns of gorgeous coloring, and 
Christ on the Mount, and of precise coiffures that refused 
to ad precise, and St. Matthew the apostle, can you blame 
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Constantin Von Sternberg’s New Book Ready 


Constantin Von Sternberg, director of the Sternberg 
School of Music in Philadelphia, Pa., is again this summer 
a guest of Josef Hofmann at Islesfort, Me. Mr. Von 
Sternberg’s new book, “Tempo Rubato and Other Essays,” 
published by G. Schirmer, Inc., now is ready for sale: 
The first edition of his “Ethics and Esthetics of Piano 
Playing,” also published by the same house, is almost 
completely sold out. 





Alma Clayburgh Sings “Smilin’ Through” 

On Friday, June 25, Alma Clayburgh, soprano, sang at 
a concert in Brooklyn and used Arthur A. Penn’s “Smilin” 
Through” with great success. She also featured this num- 
ber on Wednesday evening, June 30, at Columbia College. 
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WONDERFUL WEATHER, SPREADING PALMS, PREDOMINANCE OF 
ORANGE AND GREEN EVERYWHERE, AN ARMY OF FRIENDS, WILD 
APPLAUSE, ENOUGH FLOWERS FOR FIFTEEN USHERS, THEN A 
CHINATOWN INVASION—INSPIRATION? MANA-ZUCCA SAYS SO! 


be ID you say inspiration?” exclaimed Mana-Zucca 
roguishly, as she looked up from under a becom- 
ing red hat at the writer, who had just finished 
asking if she had had an overdose of “that little thing” 
when she visited California recently. 

“Yes, why?” 

“Well, one simply couldn’t evade inspiration, even if he 
tried. Such gorgeous scenery and all that—yet I never 
wrote a single bar of music during the entire time I was in 
the West—for-nearly four months. I couldn’t! You see,” 
she continued, “when I see beautiful scenes I want to get 
out and enjoy them to the fullest. When I don’t see them,” 
she hesitated, “what do you suppose I do?” 

“You don’t do anything. How can you?” 

“No, no,” she returned amusedly, “I go home and make 
them myself! Seriously, though, Southern California is 
the sort of place one dreams of. The warm weather, 
spreading palms and the picturesque atmos- 
phere all lend themselves toward making it an 
ideal music temple. And I am sure in a few 
years to come the place will be the musical 
Mecca of the West.” 

Speaking of her visit to Los Angeles, where 
she achieved so brilliant a success when she 
played her concerto with the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, Adolf Tandler, con- 
ductor, she said: 


RoyAt Reception IN Los ANGELES. 


“They gave me such a royal reception. And 
the flowers’—she stopped suddenly. “Well, I 
thought I had friends in New York, but there 
I received so many that fifteen ushers were 
needed to carry them up to the stage. Can 
you imagine it?” Again Mana-Zucca’s humor 
was in full play, as she added: “It was really 
more like a funeral when we took them home. 
Only I was so glad to be alive in the midst of 
what looked like a funeral cortége. In the 
same city I also met so many students I had 
known abroad, and it was nice renewing those 
ties. Happier still it made me to see that they 
were genuinely glad of my progress. 

Op Frienps. 

“Incidentally, I was surprised to find out 
how many utter strangers knew who I was! 
And I was constantly bumping into people 
whom I had not seen for years. Why, at a 
concert in Pasadena a lady from Cincinnati, 
whom I had not seen or heard from in a long 
time, sat on my left, and another whom I had 
also not seen since my Paris days sat on my 
right. Extraordinary! 

LIkEs THE PEOPLE. 

“The Westerners, by the way, like the best 
music and are up to the minute. They are, 
moreover, very poeticaliy inclined. A more 
unselfish lot of people I have yet to meet. 
People never seemed to tire of doing things 
to make your stay pleasant, and I have come 
to the conclusion that they are all biblical 
scholars !” 

“How do you make that out?” asked the 
writer in surprise. ae 

“They seem to believe that it is ‘more bless- 
ed to give than to receive.’ That phrase, if I 
did not know differently, I should take to be 
of Californian origin. 

“The. first thing that struck me as funny 
when T arrived in the West,” she continued, 
“was that everywhere I went people spoke of 
the wonderful climate. They seemed so inter- 
ested in that, and as I happened to strike the 
rainy season at the outset, I couldn’t agree 
with them. I do now! 

“There is such a predominance of green and orange 
everywhere in the West. And the sunrise concerts, they 
tell me, are heavenly, as one can well imagine. a only 
know from hearing others talk about them,” she said, with 
that mischievous twinkle lurking in her eyes. “Can you 
imagine getting up at 4? Not I! I'll try anything once, 
as a general rule, even to hiking fourteen miles in a pair 
of sttede pumps. I started off in them, but I can't say that 
I came back entirely shod! But,” she persisted, “T’'ll know 
better next time. 

Visits CHINATOWN. 


“Oh, yes,” continuing to recall her most vivid experi- 
ences, “while in San Francisco I visited Chinatown with the 
chief of police. He took us through dens that had never 

been open to the public. You see, they had only been aban- 
doned a few days before our exploration. Down straight 
ladders we went and through one secret door a fter another 
for a stretch of three blocks. The chief, incidentally, was 
elated over my being frightened, and he enjoyed the trip as 
much, if not more, than we all did. ; 

“One of the most amusing experiences occurred in Pasa- 
dena, where one of my works appeared on a program along 
with others of Beethoven, Tschaikowsky, etc. An old 
lady in the audience on being presented to me as ‘the young 
composer,’ etc., exclaimed : 

“‘Oh, my Gawd! I thought you had to be dead to have a 
piece played by an orchestra !’ 

“And I felt like saying: : < 

“Madame, you are nearly right! 

Lirrte Tuincs Count. 


“It is funny how little things win over an audience |” 
Mana-Zucca remarked after a second’s reflection. “For 
instance, in Anaheim, when I came out on the stage, I felt 
the coldness of my audience. There was a scant bit of 
applause as I seated myself at the piano. I tried to make 
the stool a little higher, and in doing so it squeaked unmer- 
cifully. Forgetting myself for the minute, I made a wry 











face, all of which must have impressed them with the fact 
that I was really human, because they laughed outright and 
the house thundered with applause. They kept me bowing 
several minutes before they would let me begin. 

“And many, I am sure, ‘will envy me when they know that 
I visited Tia Juana, just across the Mexican border. The 
first thing we did was to find a little saloon and order a 
real drink. And you may be sure,” she added, “it wasn’t 
ginger ale, for we all had our feet on the rail! 


“See AMERICA First.” 


she said in arising to 


There is 


“After seeing the Yosemite Valley,” 
go, “I believed in the slogan, ‘See America first !’ 
nothing more beautiful in all Europe!” 

“And did you come back to little old New York—eh— 
fancy free?” asked the inquisitive interviewer. 

“There you go, asking the same question all my friends 





MANA-ZUCCA, 


American composer, 


did when I stepped off the train!” said Mana-Zucca with a 
puzzling smile. “So you will come in too for the same kind 
of an answer: ‘I am not looking for a man that I can live 
with, but—well, just one that I can’t live without!” J. V. ° 


Yvonne De Treville Writes from Brussels 

Yvonne De Tréville in a letter to the Musica Courter 
says in part: “What the Boches left in our house gave us 
so much to attend to on our return that we have not yet 
cleared ‘it out and we are obliged to prolong our stay in 
Brussels. The beginning of August we shall spend a fort- 
night at the Chateau de Trevano, Lugano, Switzerland, 
resting, then taking a motor trip over the battlefields. We 
shall return to Brussels, where I shall sing ‘Lakme’ at the 
Royal Opera on its reopening. I shall give several gala 
performances until the end of August. Expect to return 
to New York early in September.” 


Ethel Jones Wins Distinct Success 


That the recital which Ethel Jones, mezzo-soprano, pre- 
sented under the auspices of the State University of Iowa 
at Iowa City recently was a huge success is attested by 
the following letter from the director of music of the uni- 
versity sent her personal representative; 


Miss Louise Quealy, Cable Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Miss Quealy: 

Everybody was delighted with Ethel Jones and everybody present 
was enthusiastic from start to finish. I should be happy to have 
you quote me as saying that I consider Miss Jones a highly artistic 
interpreter of the worthiest modern songs of all styles and national- 
ities. truly, 

(Signed) Puicie Greecey Crapp. 


Graveure Appears at Alcena 
The little town of Alcena, Mich., popped up on the 
musical map, due to the appearance there of Louis Gra- 
veure, on Friday evening, July 9, when he gave the first 
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big concert that ever has taken place in that town. The 
public responded splendidly and treated the baritone royally 
during his sojourn in the city. After the concert he and 
his manager, W. H. C. Burnett, were taken to the Alcena 
Country Club, where Graveure showed his efficiency with 
the tennis racket and golf clubs, winning every game. 
Far more interesting to his manager than a golf or tennis 
game was the contract he signed after the concert with a 
lady from Lowell, Miss., who, having heard Graveure for 
the first time in Alcena, engaged him at once for an ap- 
pearance in her city on January 1. It may be said that 
Lowell, Miss., will pay Graveure his full fee of a thousand 
dollars and thus also find its place on the musical map. 


Bruno Huhn Arranges Fine Program 


Bruno Huhn arranged a delightful musicale at the Or- 
chard, the home of Mr. and Mrs. James L. Breese, at 
Southampton, N. Y., on Tuesday afternoon, July 20. ‘The 
assisting artists were Martha Atwood, soprano; Mabel 
Ritch, contralto; Judson House, tenor, and Francis Rogers, 
baritone, all of whom gave excellent account of themselves 
in Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden.” An interesting 
group of Mr. Huhn’s songs was sung by Mr. Rogers. 
These numbers included “A Broken Song,” “A Song of 
Glenann,” “Denny's Daughter” and “Back to 
Ireland.” The program included a quartet 
from Lane Wilson’s “Flora’s Holiday,” and 
soprano, contralto and tenor solos. 

A large audience attended the concert, and 
among those present of the Southampton col 
ony were Mr. and Mrs, John F. Arnold, Mrs. 
Adrian H, Larkin, Mr. and Mrs. J. Thaddeus 
Munds, Mr. and Mrs. David Dows, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Stewart Walker, James Parrish Lee, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Butler Duncan, Margaret 
Wheelwright, Lizzie P. Bliss, Samuel and 
James Parrish, Helen Lee, Mrs. Frederick 
Curtis Perkins, Mrs. James T. Terry, Mrs 
William Anson, Dr. and Mrs. Hugh Halsey, 
Ruth Barker, Doris Francklyn, Janet Hender 
son, Mrs. V. S. Mulford, Mrs. Marshall 
Dodge, Mrs. Daniel Pomeroy, Hilda Sykes, 
Celestine Eustis, Mrs. John Annesley and 
daughters, and Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell 
From St. James, L. I., Mrs. Stanford White 
motored over with friends, Mr. and Mrs 
Ralph Alonzo Sturges brought their family 
and friends from Center Moriches. Sag Har- 
bor was represented by Mr. and Mrs. Leavitt 
Mersereau and friends and Mrs. Vida Stew 
art. Mrs. E. P. Morse brought a large party 
from Water Mill. East Hampton sent a num 
ber of cottagers, including Mrs. Henry R 
Sanders, Mrs. Benjamin Prince, Mrs. John M 
Forbes, Grace Murphy, Mrs. G. H. Bueck, An 
toinette Boell and Mrs. George Flinn. 


“A Joy to Be Associated with 
Friend Stransky.”—Hadley 

“It was indeed a great joy to be asked to be 
associated with my old and good friend; Josef 
Stransky, in the direction of the Philharmonic 
Society,” said Mr. Hadley, before leaving re 
cently for the West. “It is a further honor to 
be able to wield the baton for an organization 
of the standing of this orchestra, which for 
seventy-nine years has been the backbone of 
music in this great city. Seldom does a man 
have the opportunity to realize his ambitions 
to the fullest, and so I consider myself ex 
tremely fortunate to be asked to be associated 
with the one organization with which | most 
wished to be allied, 

“I have been fortunate, however, in many 
ways,” continued the conductor, “for I have 
always been encouraged in every branch | 
have undertaken, particularly in composition 
Encouragement came in a material as well as 
a spiritual way, for in most instances, which 
was the case with my last work, ‘Cleopatra's 
Night,’ I was writing with the certain knowl 
edge that production was awaiting my work. 
No one who has not had the experience can realize the 
anguish of composing with the feeling that one’s efforts 
will probably never see the light of day 

“The board of directors of the Philharmonic Society have 
either consciously or unconsciously gratified one of thy 
highest ambitions, and it is with the greatest joy that | 
look forward to work with Mr. Stransky on my return 
from the Pacific Coast and Alaska, where I am spending 
my summer vacation.” 


Augusta Cottlow Again in Marlboro, N. H. 


The beautiful Richardson farm in Marlboro, N. H., 

where Augusta Cottlow spent many happy summers be 
fore her marriage has again been selected by Miss Cott 
low and her family as an ideal place for a perfect vacation, 
and they are thoroughly enjoying the simple, unconven 
tional life. 
+ As Marlboro is only fourteen miles from Peterboro, 
Miss Cottlow, whose fame as an interpreter of Mac 
Dowell’s works has become international, expects to visit 
the colony there and learn more of its activities in order 
to create a wider interest in it wherever her tours may 
take her during her coming busy season. 


Ocean Grove Hears Scott Songs 


On Sunday, June 27, two of John Prindle Scott's sacred 
songs were features of the services in the huge auditorium 
at Ocean Grove, N. J. Sylvester Williams, the soloist of 
the day, sang “The Voice in the Wilderness” in the morii- 
ing and “Come, Ye Blessed,” at the evening service. 





Claire Dux Injured 
Claire Dux, the favorite soprano of the Berlin Opera, 
who is announced to come here for a concert tour next 
year, was seriously injured in the collision of her auto 
mobile and a street car in Berlin on July 14. A girl com 
panion was killed. 
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Many New York musicians are awaiting with 
great interest further developments in the plan of a 
municipal conservatory here as proposed recently by 
City Chamberlain Berolzheimer and seconded by 
Mayor Hylan. The idea is too good to be allowed 
to go to sleep. 

Clara Butt, who has made her entire career as a 
concert singer, recently made an essay in opera at 
Covent Garden, singing “Orpheus” in the Gluck 
opera. Her only previous appearance on the operatic 
stage was away back in 1892 as a pupil at the Royal 
Academy of Music. 


American musical news as it reaches Paris, accord- 
ing to Le Menestral “La ‘Society for the Publication 
of American Music’ gagne chaque jour de nouveaux 
adeptes. Elle n'est fondée que depuis un an. Elle 
vient d’éditer deux ouvrages de musique de chambre, 
l’un d’Alois Reiner, l'autre de Gregory Masson.” 

on Qcncne 

With Sir Thomas Beecham in brisk negotiation 
with the Metropolitan authorities in regard to a 
season for the latter at Covent Garden—controlled 
by Sir Thomas—does any one believe that there is 
a likelihood of Sir Thomas’ company coming over 
here next winter to play—at the Manhattan? 

Pn 

Harry Harkness Flagler, who paid for the recent 
trip of the New York Symphony Orchestra to 
Europe, and who pays a goodly portion of its deficit 
every season, has further proved the entire practical- 
ity of his interest in music by voluntarily becoming 
one of the guarantors of the forthcoming American 
tour of Toscanini and his orchestra. 

cxmnsncn(Qpcomemne 


According to a Paris despatch of recent date, an- 
other of those unfortunate demonstrations of 
“France for the French” took place at a concert 
there last week, when there were shouts of “Vive la 
France” and hisses for the composer’s name during 
a performance of the “Setti Canzoni” by Malipiero, 
the Italian composer. “France for the French” is 
all very well, but if this country had adopted the 
motto of “America for Americans,” what would 
have happened to all the tremendous propaganda for 
French music of the last two or three years, the 
result of which is still to be seen in the retention of 
so mediocre a conductor as Pierre Monteux at the 
head of the unfortunate Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra? The Paris Opera, a government subventioned 
and controlled theater, is obliged to produce eight 
novelties a year. This was impossible to do during 
the war, so it is proposed that no more new foreign 
works shall be produced there until forty worthy 
French works—eight per year for the five years in 
abeyance—shall have been given. Forty worthy 
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new French operas! A lot of us will be wearing 
long white whiskers before those forty have come to 
light ! 
on 

Paris is going to revive the “opera-ballet,” which 
was popular about 1718-1735, a combination of sing- 
ing and ballet, to form integral action—something, 
one imagines, similar to Nijinsky’s mishandling of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or.” The particular 
work in preparation at Paris is called “The Daugh- 
ter of the Lotus.” 


Evidently Mrs. Caruso has as much trouble with 
finding and keeping servants as do those women who 
are not the wife of a famous tenor. After looking 
about for a town house the Caruso’s, who were auto- 
matically evicted by the closing of the Knicker- 
bocker, where Caruso has lived ever since he came 
to America, have decided to take a large suite way 
up on the eighteenth, or High C, floor of the Com- 
modore. This is known as the High C floor, not, it 
may be explained, because of the impending invasion 
by the famous tenor, but because that portion of the 
High Sea represented by the North River is dis- 
tinctly visible from its windows. 

a aa 

Among those decidedly present at the notification 
to Governor Coolidge on July 27 were Lieutenant 
John Philip Sousa and his band. Notifying “Cal” 
with the aid of Sousa’s band reminds us of the 
celebrated notification to the walls of Jericho that 
they were about to fall, delivered a number of years 
ago by the trumpets of Joshua’s army. Sousa is an 
old friend of Senator Harding and took this 
opportunity to make the acquaintance of his running 
mate. His band, fortunately, was in that part of 
the country at just the proper moment, as it is start- 
ing on its first tour of the country since the war, a 
trip that will take it from coast to coast. 

-- -— ~--— -—— 

District Attorney Swann announces that he in- 
tends hereafter to prosecute vigorously those press 
agents who attempt to deceive the police or news- 
papers with false stories about stage persons. He 
says that the law recently passed by the Legislature 
makes it a misdemeanor to furnish a “false and 
untrue statement of a fact” to a newspaper with 
the purpose of having it published. Under this 
law, a man who attempts to get a newspaper to 
publish a lie is guilty, whether he transmits it by 
telephone, in writing, orally or in any other manner. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Swann’s decision will 
put a quick end especially to the jewelry “robberies” 
of the ladies and gentlemen of the footlights. Those 
tales are beginning to breed murderous impulses in 
the minds of most of the persons who read them. 

ee Sd 
COURTESY! 

Babbling Beelzebub recently, on the strength of 
a story told him by a third party, quoted—in actual 
“quotes”—something which he stated Henry F. 
Gilbert, the composer, had said some two years ago. 
It is easy enough to imagine how close to the actual 
remarks anything may be that is quoted from mem- 
ory after a lapse of time like that, especially when 
the so-called quotation is made at second hand. Mr. 
Gilbert wrote a letter to Beelzebub denying the ac- 
curacy of the quotation and requested him to print 


-the denial, which, with characteristic courtesy, he 


failed to do, contenting himself with trying to “pass 
the buck” to the person who had retailed Mr. Gil- 
bert’s alleged remarks to him. At Mr. Gilbert’s 
request, we give below the letter which Beelzebub 
failed to print. 

The quotation given by Beelzebub is as follows 
(Mr. Gilbert is supposed to be talking about the 
Metropolitan Opera production of his ballet, “The 
Dance in the Place Congo”) : 


Don’t talk to me about that place (the Metropolitan) ! 
They put my music on with no conception of the tempi 
and more particularly with no conception of the atmos- 
phere. It was an Italian presentation of an Italian scene. 
The worst part was that I was not allowed to indicate at 
rehearsal to the conductor or the ballet master what my 
intentions were and what my conception was. My convic- 
tion is that as far as American art is concerned, the Metro- 
politan people will kill it if they can. 


And Mr. Gilbert’s letter was as follows: 


I wish to say that at no time did I make these remarks 
which you have attributed to me. What I did say was 
something vastly different. I should hardly have taken up 
my good time to answer this at all, however, but for a 
possible business and artistic injury that such an utterance 
as you allege me to have made might do the conductor, 
Pierre Monteux. Quite contrary to what you allege me 
to have said, I wish to state that Mr. Monteux took great 
pains to grasp the spirit of the composition. Far from 
-excluding me from any part in the rehearsals, I beg to say 
that I stood at his side during every rehearsal, and that 
he welcomed all i 


strove to realize t to the full extent of his ability. 


suggestions with great urbanity, and 
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The same may be said of Mr. Monteux’s splendid produc- 
tion of the “Dance in Place Congo” at a recent Boston 
Symphony concert (February 20-21, 1920). You can easily 
understand that it pains me to be (apparently) quoted in 
Pr rt a rather than appreciation of his conscientious 
efforts. : 

Trusting that you will accord me the courtesy of print- 
ing this letter, - . 

1 am, Yours truly, 

(Signed) Henry F. Grpert. 
— --<O- —— 

VIENNA FESTIVAL 


Last week the Musicat Courter printed a long 
account of the recent Vienna Music Festival, from 
the pen of its special correspondent there, Cesar 
Saerchinger. Here are some comments on the Fes- 
tival from the standpoint of the well known Vienna 
critic, Ludwig Karpath, specially written for this 
paper. Karpath at first energetically opposed the 
holding of a festival, saying: “Our dire necessity 
was known throughout the world, and it seemed 
peculiar at one and the same time to be begging for 
bread and to announce a great music festival. If 
there was not enough to eat in Vienna for the Vien- 
nese themselves, how could we expect to take care 
of the strangers that such a festival might be ex- 
pected to attract? And if the strangers stayed 
away, what was the reason for so much effort?” 
He then notes that strangers, in fact, did stay away, 
but that, contrary to his expectation, far from end- 
ing with a huge deficit, the festival nearly paid for 
itself. When City Councillor Breitner pointed out 
to him that the idea of the festival was to prove 
to the world that Vienna was not given up entirely 
to begging for help, but, through continued culti- 
vation of art, ready to prove herself worthy to be 
helped, Karpath gave over his opposition. 

Proceeding to a contemplation of the festival it- 
self, Karpath writes: “Was it a success? One must 
answer both yes and no. At least it called for no 
financial sacrifice and we proved that solely with 
our own means, we were able to hold a three weeks’ 
music festival on a large scale. It was unfortunate 
that the strangers remained away from Vienna, but 
in the first place that was due to horrible transporta- 
tion conditions, and in the second, there were enough 
Viennese to supply adequate audiences for every 
concert. It would have been desirable to have had 
the outside world witness once more how rich 
Vienna has been and is in musical talent of the first 
order in every branch of the art; at the same time, 
it was good for us ourselves again to realize that 
fact and to rejoice in it.” 

——— © --- 


A GOOD CRITIC WASTED 

Lord Fisher, the British admiral who died a few 
weeks ago, had certain qualities which might have 
made him a great music critic if he had not wasted 
his time inventing the dreadnought battleship, the 
battle cruiser, and other trifles of like nature. For 
instance, what more does a good average critic 
need than the supreme qualification of seeing only 
one side of a subject? When some one t&iccused 
Lord Fisher of not seeing from the other man’s 
point of view he replied: “Why should I see the 
other side when my side is the right one?” Such 
an answer, we maintain, shows that the old sea dog 
had the true basic solidity on which the towering 
and iridescent superstructure of music criticism is 
built. Who ever heard of a natural born music 
critic who bothered with any other point of view 
than his own? Infallibility is one of the noblest 
qualities of the music critic’s judgment. 

The wisest music critic never uttered a greater 
truth than Lord Fisher’s saying that “originality 
never yet led to preferment. Mediocrity is the road 
to honor.” It is natural that we critics should know: 
such things, but it seems strange that a mere sailor, 
acquainted with hulls and engines and spars and 
porpoises, should be able to soar so high into the 
empyrean of philosophic truth. Yes; there can be 
no doubt but that John Fisher was a great music 
critic who had the misfortune to be sent to sea 
when a boy. And Tennyson was in the same boat, 
metaphorically speaking. He was so tall and broad 
,and muscular that his friends used to say he was a 
splendid life guardsman wasted on poetry. 

Whittier wrote that the saddest words ever ut- 
tered are “It might have been.” It is very sad, con- 
sequently, to think on what John Fisher might have 
been, but there is comfort in the thought that none 
of the beloved music critics is likely to forsake his 
magnificent calling to become an admiral of the 
fleet. We certainly shall not do so, even though 
Neptune and his attendant tritons and enticing 
nymphs rise from the foam and beckon us to the 
vasty deep. Give us the Musicat Courter every 
time to a life on the ocean wave. 
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Aside from Lloyd George, Nitti and Clemenceau, 
we consider Leopold Stokowski one of the greatest 
diplomats we know. He writes us from a little vil- 
lage in upper Engadine, where he is summering: 
“I am enjoying enormously being again in the old 
world and am appreciating more than ever the great 
qualities and fresh vitality of the new world.” 

eRe, 

Will Paderewski please explain the present plight 


of Poland? 
nr, 


“There’s no escape from it. A Victrola has been 
heard by wireless 800 miles at sea.”—Morning Tele- 
graph. 

meme, 

The experts who figure out why a yacht did not 
win even if she crossed the finish line first, remind 
us of the musical critics who discover a performance 
to be full of flaws no matter how much the audience 
liked and applauded it. 

neme 


Lt. Oscar Thompson has something interesting to 
say in Music and Musicians, concerning the proposed 
visit of John McCormack to Germany, where he in- 
tends to sing the Lieder classics in German : 


McCormack sings in German, as well as in French and 
Italian. And he sings many art songs very beautifully. 
model singer of the airs of Mozart and Handel, he also 
can voice Brahms nobly. If McCormack does go to Ger- 
matiy, he will go as an American citizen, and if he sings 
the music he can sing, and sings it as he can sing it, Amer- 
ica may well be proud of what is revealed to the ears of our 
late enemies. It will be the first of the year, at least, be- 
fore McCormack reaches Europe, so this visit to Germany, 
if made, will not be so precipitous as might seem at first 
thought. Those who know him best say that McCormack 
is the best musician among present day singers. There 
are plenty of others who feel that his popularity as a ballad- 
ist has tended to obscure his real merit as an artist of art 
songs. They can wish the Germans no worse punishment— 
should they give the world new cause for resentment—than 
to have him turn loose in one of their concert halls with 
some of the “inevitable” of his American programs—each 
ending, of course, with the octave pianissimo. 


The Germans are very likely to take even the 
McCormack octave pianissimo to their hearts, for 
John has a way of using it that placates the most 


captious of musical listeners. At any rate, it is good 
to see one musician of McCormack’s importance 
making a move toward the restoration of the artistic 
international entente, and it is to be hoped that be- 
fore many more months pass, German performers 
will be able to come here without feeling that they 
are to be electrocuted or burned at the stake. 


The San Francisco Call has discovered that fish 
are strongly attracted by musical sounds. Why not, 
with all their scales ? 

Ree 

Editor Brisbane, of the Hearst papers, discovers 
amazing facts from time to time. Discussing the 
young Prince of Wales, ye ed. says: “His real dis- 
tinction is that he is the son of his father, who in 
turn, rather humorously, is the direct descendant of 
German princes, and the direct descendant, among 
other ancestors, of an ancient German Jewish mu- 
sician. For details as to that last item in the royal 
ancestry ask any well informed man in England, for 
instance Lloyd George—who won’t deny it; or any 
member of the British Cabinet, who knows under 
what circumstances a husband was picked out for 
the late Queen Victoria.” 

We are surprised and even a bit shocked. Evi- 
dently Mendelssohn is the musician meant. The 
world knew that he had played the organ for Queen 
Victoria when she was a young princess and that she 
had studied it with him but no romantic significance 
was attached to the situaiton. Well, well. 

id 

His friends now call him “Near-beer Johnston,” 
although his real name is R. E. Johnston. That 
manager has formed a fiendish liking for the imita- 
tion beverage and shamelessly gulps down three or 
four bottles at a single sitting the while declaring 
thickly that it “containsh no alc’hol.” Something 
should be done to save him from the frightful brand 
of Pabst and Ruppert ere it is too late and he com- 
mits some irreparable crime, like booking Mary Gar- 
den and Geraldine Farrar for the same Biltmore 
musicale, or something similar. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 





COMMANDING ATTENTION 


One advantage which the human voice possesses 
over every other musical instrument is the power to 
arrest the attention of the hearer. If this peculiar 
power could be taken away from the voice so that 
the human throat had to compete with manufac- 
tured instruments in pure beauty of tone, we fear 
that many a fairly popular singer would disappear 
forever from the concert stage. We do not for a 
moment say that some few human voices are not as 
beautiful in pure tone as the best instrunients ever 
made, but we assert without fear of contradiction 
that the power of arresting the attention covers a 
multitude of tonal sins and disarms the criticism 
which would hear the poor tone if the hearer’s at- 
tention was not directed to the human accents of the 
voice and the words of the song. The instrument 
has fewer attractions. It must rely more on its 
tonal charm, for it can pronounce no words and 
can never be a part of the performer himself, as the 
voice is. But we cannot always agree with those 
who maintain that the voice is the most beautiful in- 
strument in the world. We wonder what effect the 
finest cello would have if it could sound from a 
human throat with human accents and add_ the 
charm of words to its vibrating tones. What would 
happen if a highly trained and intelligent soprano 
sang the songs of the great masters with the luscious 
voice of a magnificent Guarnerius violin? Such 


things can never be, and it is but time wasted to . 


write about them. 

Still, after all, tastes differ. There may be those 
who believe that a human voice singing a melody 
without syllables on an unvarying vowel sound 
would be more beautiful than the same melody 
played on a horn or a cello. We cannot make a 
violin pronounce words but we can make vocal 
tones without saying anything. We remember an 
eminent baritone some years ago who suggested to 
us here, in the office of the Musicat Courier, that 
a composer ought to write a sonata for the voice 
and piano, leaving out all words and treating the 
baritone voice exactly like a cello except for the 
omission of high and low notes. We have not yet 
heard of any composer undertaking such a task. We 
feel convinced that composers prefer a cello if the 
words and the human accents are to be omitted. 


We are not accustomed to hear the human voice 
making mere sounds without words. It seems un- 
natural not to hear the words. That may be one 
reason why a sonata for the voice is not likely to be 
written. Another reason is that very few voices 
are as beautiful in pure tone quality as the best in- 
struments are. Hence it is necessary for the great- 
est effect in singing that the words should be prop- 
erly pronounced. We grant that a perfectly pro- 
nounced foreign language is as unintelligible as a 
very badly pronounced mother tongue. But the ef- 
fect is not at all the same. The singer who pro- 
nounces well the syllables of any language is put- 
ting into the music that peculiarly human accent 
which commands the attention of the hearer. The 
singer who changes vowel sounds and in other 
ways makes his words incomprehensible to the audi- 
ence is turning his voice into a poor imitation of a 
manufactured instrument and throwing away a 
unique power which no other musical instrument 
has. 

Among the instruments of the orchestra the up- 
per registers of the cello and the best notes of the 
horn—often called the French horn—come nearest 
to the human voice in commanding attention. One 
of the most famous horn melodies in the orchestral 
literature of classical times occurs at the beginning 
of Weber’s “Der Freischiitz” overture. Every com- 
poser during the past century has had that Weber 
effect in mind even when they have not imitated it. 

Rossini’s “William Tell” overture, with its world 
famous cello melody with cello accompaniment was 
produced at Paris a very few years after Weber's 
horn melody with horn accompaniment was first 
heard at Berlin. Apart from the intrinsic musical 
value of these two melodies the popularity is due, 
to a very great extent, to the power of horn tone 
and high cello tone to command the attention of the 
hearer. The same music arranged for other in- 
struments of the orchestra, or for the ecclesiastical 
organ, might not have enjoyed the same popularity. 

Mendelssohn went one step farther toward get- 
ting the ears of his hearers when he put a recitative 
for the human voice at the very beginning of his 
overture to “Elijah.” No one will deny that Ros- 
sini’s cello quintet and Weber’s horn quartet have 
more purely musical value than Mendelssohn’s reci- 
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tative. But that is no artistic blemish on the “Eli- 
jah.” Mendelssohn knew when and where to intro- 
duce lyrical melody. What he wanted to begin with 
was the attention of the great audience in a large 
concert hall. He got it at once by means of a bari- 
tone voice. Perhaps Leoncavallo got the suggestion 
for his extraordinarily successful vocal solo in the 
prologue to his “I Pagliacci.” Leoncavallo went a 
step beyond Mendelssohn. He was not content with 
a recitative, and put some of the best music of the 
entire opera into the baritone solo part of the pro- 
logue. Needless to say he rivetted the attention of 
the audience as soon as this vocal passage was heard 
at the very first performance. Fortunately, how- 
ever, composers have not made this effect hack- 
neyed. There are thousands of compositions for 
the stage and the concert room which do not begin 
with cello, horn, or vocal solos. But whenever the 
voice is heard amid the sounds of the orchestra, the 
organ, or the piano, there is almost instant attention. 
This attention will soon flag however, if the singer 
has no other qualification. He must say something 
worth hearing, or produce tones that are musically 
pleasing, or phrase clearly and intelligently a beau- 
tiful melody. That great power of arresting the 
attention is not sufficient in itself. 
——-@-— —- 


Here is a clipping recently sent in to us. It is 
taken from a daily paper published in one of the 
smaller Indiana cities. To those who know the 
truth, its story is pathetic: 

With her first contract to sing in grand opera, Miss 

. - , accompanied by her mother, Mrs. —— ———. 
arrived in Shelbyville yesterday afternoon after an eminently 
successful winter of study and concert work in New York 
City, Although the details of the contract are not made 
public, Miss —— has admitted that she had signed a con- 
tract to appear in grand opera next season. 
_ Miss last summer achieved notable success in the 
light opera field, appearing at Atlantic City, in the premiere 
of one of the greatest hits of the season, Raymond Hitch- 
cock’s “Hitchy Koo.” Although she could have at once 
attained prominence in light opera she did not forsake her 
plan of attaining what has always been her goal, grand 
opera. Consequently, she resumed her studies last winter 
in the Metropolitan Opera House under the tutelage of 
, internationally famous as a teacher and impresario. 
She mastered the Italian tongue and progressed so in her 
art that she is to be given the opportunity of appearing in 
grand opera despite the fact that it is almost unprecedented 
for anyone of her age to be so honored. 

Miss — made her debut in ———- and —— -——,, a 
famous Italian singer, who appears frequently in Metro- 
politan opera with Caruso, was on her program. She was 
given a wonderful ovation, and it was universally predicted 
among her hearers that she is destined to achieve fame in 
grand opera. Mr. ———— was so impressed with her art 
that he asked immediately that she sing with him in “Rigo- 
letto.” It is very possible that she will appear with even 
such a noted artist next winter. The Italians of New 
York’s musical circles have christened her with the Italian 
name “Itala Regina.” 

The “internationally famous” person is indeed 
famous for more than his connection with opera. 
He is, for instance, not unknown as the giver of 
bad checks in payment for some of the debts of a 
season he impresarioed not so long ago. We saw 
one of them, though it was fortunately not pay- 
able to us. Then that “famous Italian singer, who 
appears frequently in Metropolitan opera with Ca- 
ruso.” In the first place, he is not an Italian and in 
the second, to the best of our knowledge, he never 
appeared with Caruso, certainly not at the Metro- 
politan, where he has never sung, though possibly 
he may have been in the same company with Caruso 
when the latter was on one of his little excursions 
into strange countries. And the poor little girl has 
a “contract” to appear in “grand” opera next win- 
ter. One hates to think what all this musical 
“education” has cost her parents and what it will 
continue to cost them if she keeps on the way she 
has started. There are “contracts,” indeed where 
the artist pays a salary to the impresario, instead of 
the other way around. If she sees this, perhaps it 
would be well for her to read her “contract” 
through again before she leaves Indiana to come 
East and throw good money after the bad that has 
preceded it. The worst of it is that this case is 
only typical of hundreds of others; but what can 
be done if the victim of the operatic bug is indulged 
by too fond parents, often at the cost of severe 
sacrifice to themselves? By no means all the vic- 
tims are talentless, either; some of them might do 
well if they had a chance to develop legitimately, 
instead of being so unfortunate as to fall into the 
hands of those who exploit them with utter lack of 
conscience. 
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A NEW “RECORD” 
With the Resolute’s victory on Tuesday we now 
have another “record” to add to our repertory— 
and a real American tune at that. 
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GREEK AND AMERICAN CATTLE 


One of the pastimes of Daphnis and Chloe on the 
gentle hillsides of Mitylene was pastoral music. 
The shepherd Philetas played to them upon the 
syrinx, which was an instrument made from reeds 
and bound together with bronze. Longus told the 
story in the Greek about the year 350 and during 
the reign of Theodosius the Great. This early nov- 
elist, who lived more than fifteen centuries ago, 
gave pastoral melodies, songs and dances very im- 
portant places in the development of his romance. 

He tells, too, how the beautiful maiden, Syrinx, 
ran away from the pursuing god, Pan, and hid 
among the reeds by the riverside. She was changed 
into a reed and Pan cut her and other reeds down 
in order to make the instrument of pipes he called 
the syrinx, in memory of the maiden who eluded 
him. The tale is the veriest trash, of course, al- 
though it was believed by the ignorant people of 
antiquity. Longus thought it good enough for his 
love story, about Daphnis and Chloe. 

When the shepherd Philetas was asked to play 
he replied that he was old and out of practice, very 
much after the manner of performers on musical 
instruments at all ages of the world’s history. He 
played, nevertheless. 

Philetas now rose to a sitting posture on his couch 
and began to try in turn each reed of his instrument to 
to see whether it was clear, The air passed freely 
through one and all. And then, with as much energy 
as if he had still been in the prime of youth, he blew 
so loud and full a note that it seemed as if a band of 
pipers were playing together in concert. By degrees he 
blew with less force and played a softer strain, running 
indeed through all the variations of pastoral melody. 
He played the tune which the oxen obey ; the tune which 
attracts the goats and that in which the sheep delight. 
The notes for the latter were sweet; those for the oxen 
were deep and sonorous, and those for the goats were 
shrill. In short, his pipe could express the tones of 
every pipe that is played. 

In short, too, we may add that .Longus went be- 
yond his musical depth when he said that the oxen, 
the goats, the sheep, had melodies peculiar to them- 
selves, and which they obeyed. We never heard of 
an American ox or goat or sheep which showed the 
least interest in reed music, and it stands to reason 
that a modern American animal must be an im- 


provement on an ancient Greek beast! Would the 
tuba, bass trombone, double bassoon, from 
Conductor’s Stock Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra. command any respect, much less _ obe- 


dience from the heifers on the way to exe- 
cution at the Armour slaughter house? Certainly 
not! Would a piccolo entice the goats who nibble 
the tin cans and absorb the advertisements on the 
boards walls of the Italian homes in New York’s 
suburb of the Bronx? Never! Nor would sheep 
and elephants and chipmunks and rhinosceroses be 
soothed and silented by the Flonzaley Quartet. 

We are glad, naturally, that Longus gave music 
such a fine send-off so long ago, but we must doubt 
his sanity or veracity. No syrinx ever played deep 
notes to command oxen, sweet tones to charm sheep, 
and shrill passages to bring in the goats. It simply 
cannot be done by any one reed instrument. 

We admit, however, that our judgment has been 
formed entirely from our experience with modern 
American oxen, sheep and goats. And, of course, 
New York City is not the best place imaginable 
for a continued and systematic study of animals 
other than dogs, cats and human beings. The ani- 
mals which roam. our farms and pastures have been 
and are neglected as subjects of musical culture. 
We are satisfied with beef and mutton, milk and 
wool, hides and hooves, and we ask for no art sen- 
sitiveness in our four footed beasts. 

In the days of Longus the peasants of Greece 
may have had time and inclination to teach their 
cattle a little music. If we can believe a French au- 
thor by the name of L. A. C. Bombet, the sheep 
in certain parts of Italy used to be fond of simple 
music, A translation of his “Present State of Music 
in France and Italy” was published at London in 
1818. This is what he had to say about his early 
youth: 

I went with some other op By va to seek for cool- 
ness and fresh air on one of lofty mountains which 
surround the Lago Maggiore in Lombardy. We stopped 
to contemplate the Borromean isles, which were displayed 
under our feet, in the middle of the lake, when we were 
surrounded by a large flock of sheep, which were leaving 
the fold to go to their pasture. One of our party, who 
was no bad performer on the flute, and who always car- 
ried his instrument along with him, took it out of his 
pocket. “I am going to turn Corydon,” said he. “Let 
us see whether Virgil’s sheep will recognize their pastor.” 
He began to play. The sheep and goats, which were fol- 
lowing one another toward the mountain, with their heads 
hanging down, raised them at the first sound of the 
flute; and all, with a hasty and general movement, turned 
to the side from whence the agreeable noise proceeded, 
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Gradually, they flocked around the musician and listened 
with motionless attention. He ceased playing, still _the 
sheep did not stir, The shepherd, with his staff, obliged 
those nearest to him to move on. They obeyed, but no 
sooner did the fluter begin again to Hoong than his innocent 
auditors again returned to him. he shepherd, out of 
patience, pelted them with clods, whistled, swore, but all in 
vain. At last the shepherd was obliged to entreat our 
Orpheus to stop his magic sounds... . The tune he 
played was nothing more than the favorite air of the 
opera at that time performing at Milan. 

Perhaps the practice of trying old Italian opera 
on the sheep is the reason why we find that music 
so inexpressibly dull and silly today. It is doubt- 
less much safer to adhere to our higher standard 
of trying out our operas on the dog before we bring 
them to New York. 

Martini wrote a Sheep gavot, and Haydn be- 
queathed us an Ox minuet. Was the goat for- 
gotten ? 
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GENERAL UTILITY 


Epaminondas, according to Cicero, was one of 
the greatest men whom any age or nation has ever 
produced. We doubt very much if Cicero knew any 
more about Epaminondas than we know, and, conse- 
quently, we quote ourself as authority that Epamin- 
ondas was a great man. Among his numerous ac- 
complishments we note that he was a general who 
led a Greek army to several victories about three 
and a half centuries B. C. But his lasting title to 
renown is that he was a good musician and a fine 
dancer. We are certain that the world has produced 
but few Epaminondasses. Generals are common 
enough. During the late war we read about new 
generals every week. How many of them were 
good musicians and fine dancers? Very, very few, 
if any. The names of these generals, therefore, 
must soon be forgotten. The world forgets its 
fighters. Only good musicians and fine dancers are 
sure of an unfading immortality. The name of 
General Pershing, for instance, was often in the 
newspapers a few short months ago. It is there no 
longer. Can he cancan? If so, let him cancan and 
he will find a report of his cancanning in every news- 
paper in America. Is he a musician? Let him an- 
nounce a vocal recital at Aeolian Hall and the joyful 
news would be flashed across the continent by every 
telegraphist and wirepuller in the land. 

The name of Douglas Haig was erstwhile on the 
lip. During the war he led the British land forces. 
But, alas! the name of Haig, whenever it appears at 
all in these prohibitory times, is only to advertise 
whiskey. The great general has passed into obscurity 
and the name is dear only to those who love their 
whiskey still. But if Douglas, Douglas tender and 
true, will cross the border playing the bagpipes and 
give our vaudeville patrons a tasté of the Highland 
fling and a dash of Scotch reel, danced in the usual 
farcial costume of a “Hieland” patriot, he can be 
certain of a long list of bookings in the large vaude- 
ville circuit with plenty of return dates guaranteed. 
How old Epaminondas would jump at the offer if 
he could get released from his long contract with 
Pluto and Proserpina in the underworld circuit of 
Hades! . The obols and drachmas he might have 
earned in ancient Greece would not be worth men- 
tioning beside the cents and dollars he could pick 
up on one American tour in these days of big money. 

Joffre, too, has disappeared. He was only a sol- 
dier and knew not how to make the best opportu- 
nities that were not military. When he rode through 
Fifth Avenue on May 10, 1917, he might have won 
immortal fame in the columns of the MusIcaL 
Courter, first, and of other newspapers afterward, 
if he had turned towards us as the motor car rushed 
by the office and sung “Vision fugitive,” or had 
danced a “pas seul” on the carburetor. But, no; he 
sat tight on the cushion like any ordinary man. It 
was not by sitting tight on the banks of the Marne 
that he discomfited von Kluck. 

Now there was a man, von Kluck, who came 
within one letter of being a great man. See the vast 
difference between von Kluck and von Gluck. The 
musician, naturally, is the greater. One wrote 
“What can I do without Euridice,” and the other 
said, “what can I do without reinforcements.” We 
doubt very much, too, if von Kluck was a dancer, 
good or bad. Prussian officers, as a rule, have not 
distinguished themselves in the ballet. 

To sum up, then, we find that no general we can 
think of had all the accomplishments of Epaminon- 
das. He was a triune compound of Napoleon, Dr. 
William C. Carl and Madame Pavlowa. He met 
his Waterloo at Mantinea in Arcadia—or rather, he 
died like Wolfe at Quebec, victorious—an organizer 
of victory. 
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ADAM’S AMATEURS 


Adam has the reputation of being what Artemus 
Ward calls ‘a numerous father.” But it is not the 
primordial progenitor of the general public who 
concerns us at present. There was another Adam 
once upon a time in France—an Adolphe Adam,’ 
who composed operas that were formerly popular, 
and ballet music which is now forgotten. His 
day is over, also his eve. 

No matter; he wrote a book called “Souvenirs 
d’un Musicien,” from which we select the following 
account of a musical evening among friends. Our 
translation is free, but we believe it expresses the 
spirit of the original sufficiently well to interest our 
readers, who will see that the old French world of 
Adam was not altogether different from the new 
American world of the other Adam’s descendants : 

A proverb says that nothing is more to be avoided than 
a dinner among friends and an amateur concert. Proverbs 
are the wisdom of nations, and nothing, in fact, is truer 
and wiser than the maxim just quoted. He should be 
happy who is not pierced by both darts at once; for it is 
rare when, after being forced to swallow a friend’s dinner, 
he is not further regaled by a little impromptu concert 
after the desert. The little girl of eight is to have a 
judgment on her progress. The piano, which has half-a- 
dozen broken strings, is opened. It has not been tuned 
since the last dancing party, but the dear child is asked 
to play something for the delectation of a friend of the 
family. The dear child, however, who usually has a romp 
after dinner, does not relish the suggestion of exhibiting 
her talents at such an hour and begins to whine. “Come, 
let the gentleman see what a big girl you are,” says papa, 
leading the youngster to the piano. The child resists, the 
father is annoyed, and the budding virtuoso begins to cry. 
Then the mother takes a part. “Do not brutalize the child,” 
says she to her husband; “you know how timid she is. 
She is afraid to play now. Come, my child, be reasonable, 
and if you play your piece very well you may kiss the 
gentleman who is so fond of clever little girls.’ Happy 
prospect ! 

Your reward for listening to a little bad music is that 
you are obliged, willy-nilly, to kiss the precious child, who 
is busy in a corner drying her tears on father’s handker- 
chief. Resign yourself! You have the pleasure of hearing, 


after a fashion: “Ah, vous dirai-je, mama!” “Je suis 


Lindor,” “Triste Raison,” and other tunes of that charac- 
ter, played without time, and with an obligato of wrong 
notes, At the end of this joyful recital you are compelled 
to bestow the promised kiss and join the enchanted family 
in passing compliments. “Is she not astonishing,” asks the 
father. “Oh, she is born for music, if anyone is. She 
remembers every tune she hears. And she has had only 
two years of lessons. Her mother teaches her. She is a 
fine musician. Have you ever heard my wife sing? She 
has a magnificient voice. What do you say, my dear. Will 
you sing something for Mr. Adam? Now then, are you 
going to act the baby too?” You are obliged to take the 
part of the husband, who meanwhile has unearthed an 
ancient guitar which requires a quarter of an hour to tune. 
Then, mixing his voice with that of his better half, he 
refreshes your ears with “Fleuve du Tage,” or “Dormez 
donc, mes chéres amours,” for two voices. Usually you 
seize your hat after the last verse and retire, thanking the 
genial couple for the delightful evening you have had. 
And you never set foot in that house again, 
_ Modern piano wires of steel do not snap like the 
iron wire of Adam’s day, and the guitar is very 
rarely found in American homes. 

In every other respect this description will answer 
well enough for thousands of socalled musical eve- 
nings throughout the world today. 


CENEneey Wena 
MAKING DOGS HOWL 


A writer in London Punch says that the dogs 
who howl at bagpipes prove the truth of the state- 
ment that dogs are often almost human. This is 
intended as a joke on the national instrument of 
Scotland. As a matter of fact, however, the bag- 
pipes were in use among the Greeks, Romans, As- 
syrians, Chinese, long before Ireland and Scotland 
set up rival claims for the noisy instrument. A 
coin of the Emperor Nero is said to have had a 
bagpipe decoration, and the Breton bignon, the Cala- 
brian zampogna, the German sackpfeife, the French 
cornemeuse, are bagpipes under different names. 
More than half a century ago the Lord Advocate 
for Scotland declared that “the bagpipe is an Eng- 
lish instrument, essentially English. The English 
were the original bagpipers.” He .showed that 
Shakespeare, who often speaks of bagpipes, does not 
put them in “Macbeth.” The old poets, Chaucer 
and Spencer, always referred to them as English. 
James IV and other Scottish kings paid for English 
pipers—‘“Inglis pyparis”—at their court. The harp 
was Scotland’s instrument. Before the fifteenth 
century the Highlanders did not use the pipes in war. 

To tell the truth, however, we do not care where 
the bagpipes came from. All we ask is that they 
should be done away with. In our opinion England 
is less guilty for having invented bagpipes in the 
dark ages than Scotland is for continuing to play 
the abominable things in a civilized age. No wonder 
the almost human dog howled. 
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OPERA IN CINCINNATI 
BECOMES MORE POPULAR 


“The Barber of Seville’ Well Presented—Notes 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 14, 1920.—The popularity of the 
Zoo Opera Company is proving the merit of this aggrega- 
tion of singers and musicians. “The Barber of Seville” 
was the offering this week and, under the skillful direction 
of Ralph Lyford, the work was well performed. Melvena 
Passmore, as Rosina, gave a pleasing account of herself, 
singing with charm. As Almaviva, Salvatore Sciarrentti 
acted his part with assurance. An enjoyable role was that 
of Figaro, as portrayed by Mario Valle, and a new mem- 
ber of the company, Paolo Quintara, bass, displayed con- 
siderable ability as Dr. Bartolo. 

In order to accommodate the increased demand, the man- 
agement has decided to give performances on Sunday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday, continuing the concerts 
in the afternoons and on Thursday and Saturday evenings. 

Notes. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra plans for the com- 
ing season are being rapidly completed. A number of 
newer symphonies and other works by American composers 
are to be offered. The latter will include such names as 
Hadley and Loeffler. “The Haunted Castle,” by Josef 
Hofman, is expected to prove a delightful number. Eugene 
ay the director of the orchestra, will return on Septem- 
ver 13. 

Albino Gorno, head of the piano department of the Col- 
lege of Music, has been spending a portion of his vacation 
at Asheville, N, C., and expects later to take a trip to 
Canada. 

Two recent events of interest at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music were the song recitals of Dan Beddoe, on 
the afternoons of July 7 and 8. Lillian Wilseke also pre- 
sented a program of songs a short time ago. W. W. 


England Shows Liking for Fanning 
When Cecil Fanning sailed for England in April it was 
with the intention of giving a series of six recitals in 
London, and then, after a few other appearances in the 
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(1) Cecil Fanning standing in front of the billboards of 


Albert Hall, London, and (2) the baritone at Yarmouth, 
showing, incidentally, how well advertised his English en- 
gagements have been. 


English provinces, spending the remainder of the summer 
in rest and recreation. However, the best laid plans often 
turn out differently, and in Mr. Fanning’s case his success 
with both the public and the press was so instantaneous 
that immediately after his first recital so many requests 
for engagements began to come in to the London office of 
Daniel Mayer and Co., Ltd., that the singer’s real vaca- 
tion has been reduced to a period of a single fortnight. 

In addition to his ten concerts in London, already noted 
in these columns, he has sung four times in Yarmouth and 
will return for a fifth recital, while Hastings and Bourne- 
mouth will be revisited in August. In September and 
October he will fill seventeen engagements in two cities 
alone—London and Glasgow. The London engagements 
will all be orchestral, and on October 4 Mr. Fanning will 
be heard in the first scene of the third act of “Siegfried.” 
The following day he will begin his Glasgow tour de 
force, singing on seven successive days, assisted by a 
string quartet, Mr. Fanning contributing two groups of 
songs on each program. 

The news of his triumphs abroad has become so wide- 
spread that his manager, Daniel Mayer, reports that in- 
quiries and engagements for his coming American season 
are arriving in such numbers as to assure the most pros- 
perous and busy season he has ever had in America. 


Hughes Pupil in Recital 

On Friday evening, July 9, the second of a series of 
recitals by artist pupils of Edwin Hughes was given at his 
studio by Arthur Klein. Mr. Klein’s program included his 
own concert prelude and fugue, and numbers by Gluck 
(Saint-Saéns), Brahims, MacDowell, Chopin, and Strauss 
(Schultz-Evler). 

Mr. Klein is the young pianist who won the national 
prize offered by the National Federation of Music Clubs at 
Peterboro, N. H., last summer. Since then he has ap- 
peared under the auspices of the Federation in a tour of 
thirty-five concerts, in conjunction with the winners of the 
vocal and violin prizes, and has met with signal success 
everywhere he has played. He is now under contract to 
appear with Theodore Karle on a Pacific Coast tour during 
the early part of the coming season. 


Tracey Pupils Score at O. M. T. A. Convention 


At the recent Ohio M. T. A. convention, Minnie Tracey 
was one of the three principal speakers on the Thursday 
program. Her pupil, Florence Enneking, illustrated her 
talk on four composers by singing one song of each and 
in so doing made an instantaneous success because of her 
poise, fine voice and beautiful interpretations. Stillman 
Kelley played the accompaniment for his song “Israfel,” 
which Miss Tracey considers one of the finest songs in 
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modern song literature. At Mr. Kelley’s special request, 
Miss Enneking repeated her program for the delegates on 
bg morning, both Mrs. and Mr. Kelley accompanying 
her. 

Another one of Miss Tracey’s pupils, Helene Kessing, 
was chosen out of many contestants to sing the role of 
Yum Yum in “The Mikado,” which was given admirably 
under the direction of Henry Reeves. The opera was pro- 
duced at the Hyde Park Town Hall and given three con- 
secutive nights to sold out houses. 


Rappold for Manhattan Opera 


Arrangements have been completed for the appearance of 
Marie Rappold as a special guest artist with the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company in September at the Manhattan 
Opera House. Fortune Gallo, director of the San Carlo 
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MARIE RAPPOLD, 


Soprano, 


organization, has persuaded Mme. Rappold, who was fo:- 
merly heard in opera only at the Metropolitan Opera House,- 
to appear in a limited number of performances at the Man- 
hattan in some of her most notable roles, such as Elsa in 
Wagner's “Lohengrin,” the title part in Verdi's “Aida,” 
Leonora in “I! Trovatore,” and possibly others. This will 
be the first time Mme. Rappold has appeared in opera at 
popular prices, as the San Carlo will maintain the same 
scale at the Manhattan as in its former visits to New York 
in smaller theaters. 

Mr. Gallo asserts that the acquisition of Mme. Rappold’s 
services is only the first of a series of such transactions, as 
he is issuing a general invitation to all grand opera stars 
whose arrangements with other managements do not pre- 
clude their appearances at the reduced box office scale. 





Chapman Works Delight Centennial Audiences 


One hundred years ago the State of Maine became one 
of these United States of America. This year the patriotic 
citizens of that commonwealth are celebrating the event 
in fitting fashion. In appropriate style June 28 was marked 
in Portland with a music festival in which the guiding 
hand of William Rogers Chapman was especially notice- 
able. There was a band consisting of 180 musicians, a 
children’s chorus of 1,000 voices, and a festival chorus of 
equal size. Music lovers from all over the State were 
present in large and enthusiastic numbers, and the voices 
in the chorus represented the local choruses. There was a 
parade in the morning from the Welcome Arch at Long- 
fellow square, down Congress and Middle streets, up Pearl 
street to Congress street to the city building. Not only 
was it an excellent parade, but, as Director Chapman had 
said, it started precisely on time—a fact quite unique 
enough to mark it among similar events. At the city 
building there was an appropriate program, the guests of 
the day including Governor Milliken, Mayor Clarke and 
representatives of the English and Portuguese navies. 
With Mrs. Chapman was Emma Eames and Mrs. George 
C. Riggs. 

On the program Mr. Chapman’s own “Continental 
Hymn” and “Centennial March,” written especially for 
this occasion, were given much well deserved applause. 


Levitzki Engaged for Biltmore Series 
Mischa Levitzki will make his initial bow at one of the 
Biltmore Morning Musicales in New York on January 21. 
This will make the ninth engagement already arranged for 
him in New York City next season. Another additional 
booking just announced is a recital under the auspices of the 
Saturday Music Club of Columbus, Ohio, on December 9. 


Josef Schwarz to Invade America 
The Musica. Courter learns that Josef Schwarz, the 
Russian baritone, one of the best known singers in Europe 
today and a great favorite in Scandinavia and Germany, 
where he sings at the Berlin Opera, is coming to America 
for a concert tour next January. 


Cuba Will Hear Percy Grainger 


Percy Grainger is booked for his first series of concerts 
in Havana, Cuba, early in December. Immediately after 
the series he will return, as he has engaged for an exten- 
sive Southern tour during January, covering Florida, Ala- 
bama and Texas. 
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Harry Harkness Flagler is one of the guarantors of the 
forthcoming American tour of Toscanini and his or 
chestra. 

Mischa Elman’s last appearance in this country for three 
years will be on August 14 at Ocean Grove. 

Nina Tarasova will be under the management of S. Hurok 
next season. 

Paderewski says he is out of politics; that no one in Poland 
would listen to him. 

Fortune Gallo has secured Marie Rappold to sing a num- 
ber of roles at the Manhattan Opera House. . 

Dorothy Jardon will appear as soloist at the Lewisohn Sta 
dium tomorrow evening, July 30. 

Lada, the dancer, is back from her whaling trip 





Nina Morgana will sing on the same program with Caruso 
at Ocean Grove, August 14. 

Music is now taught in the public schools in Rome. 

The engagement is announced of Claire Lillian Peteler to 
George Edward Morrissey, 

Reinald Werrenrath will be the first soloist to appear with 
the Brooklyn Choral Society next season. 

Adolf Tandler, after six weeks spent in the East, has re 
turned to Los Angeles. 

Vasa Prihoda, the Bohemian violinist, will give fifty-six 
concerts under Fortune Gallo’s direction 

Mona Bates will play Liszt’s E flat concerto at one of the 
August Stadium concerts. 

Mana-Zucca’s “Spring Came with You” is being featured 
by a great many tenors. 

Regina De Sales sailed for Paris on Wednesday, July 21 

Marie Zendt is spending her vacation in Alaska 

Louis Cornell has accepted a position as member of the 
faculty of the New England Conservatory of Music 

Paris intends to revive the opera-ballet. 

Enrico Caruso’s annual concert tour will take 
September. 

It is rumored that the celebrated Battistini has refused an 
offer of $200,000 to tour the States. 

Mme. Larkcom, of the Royal Academy of Music, London, 
will teach in Los Angeles this summer 


place m 


“The Four Seasons,” an old orchestral work by Vivaldi, 
was found by Alceo Toni and performed in Rome 
Caruso will hereafter make his home at the Hotel Commo 
dore. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company may give a six weeks’ 
season of opera in London next spring 

Festival concerts will be given by the Goldman Concert 
Band at Columbia during the week of August 16 

Sergei Klibansky is en route to Seattle, Wash., where he 
will teach until September 1. 

Warren Gehrken has been elected conductor of the Grieg 
Society, of Brooklyn. 

Estelle Leask has dedicated another 
teacher, Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 

Owing to the illness of Walter Henry Rothwell, A. Chia 
farelli conducted two of the recent Stadium concerts 


song poem to her 


Harold Land gave a recital at Stockbridge, Mass., at which 
he had to repeat four songs. 

Rosalie Miller is spending the summer in New York making 
records and preparing fall programs. 

“Ocean” overture is the name of Edwin Grasse’s latest com 
position. 

Miltonella Beardsley’s pupil, Miles Kastendieck, 
gave an excellent piano recital in New York 


recently 


Aurore La Croix, the pianist, believes in criticism and that 
praise can be a deadly poison 

Edward Johnson has been honored with the Cross of Of 
ficer of the Order of the Crown of Italy 

Leopold Godowsky will hereafter record exclusively for 
the Brunswick machine. 

Olga Steeb has been invited by Hovsef Pushman to sit for 
her portrait. 

California composers made a notable showing at the recent . 
State M. T. A. Convention 

Five splendid concerts have been arranged for both of the 
forthcoming Maine Festivals. 
Sasha Votichenko has left Paris for Italy. 
Albert Spalding’s tour for the coming season 
early in October and continue until May. 
Josef Schwarz, the Russian baritone, is coming to America 
for a concert tour next January, 

Elizabeth Cueny, the St. Louis manager, is in New York 
on a business and pleasure trip. 

Opera at Ravinia Park, IIL, continues to flourish 

T. S. Lovette, dean of music at Baylor’ College, is spending 
his vacation in England, 

Henry Hadley said it was a joy to be asked to be asso 
ciated as conductor with Josef Stransky. 

Street community singing is in vogue in Bridgeport. 

The recent premiére at Karlsruhe of A. Albert 
opera, “Francois Villon,” was a decided success 

Sydney, Australia has gone “crazy” over John McCormack 

Helen Yorke has been engaged as the only soloist for the 
Sago Valley Festival. 

Lee Pattison, the pianist, has wed an English girl, the out 
come of a war romance, 

Percy Grainger is booked for a series of concerts in 
Havana. 

L. E. Behymer, the well known manager of Los Angeles, 
is a visitor in New York, 

A number of stars from the Metropolitan have been en 
gaged for Boston's gigantic production of “Aida.” 

Many requests have been received by the St. Louis Munici 
pal Theater Association for a longer season of opera 
at the Open Air Theater in Forest Park 

The fiftieth festival of the Allegemeine Deutsche Musik 
verein was held recently at Weimar. 

Puccini will visit the United States to obtain proper at 
mosphere for a new opera which will have life in 
old Virginia as a theme. G.N 


will open 


Noelte 's 
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Falk Again Scores at Atlantic City 
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RULES OF FOURTH BIENNIAL | 
NATIONAL CONTEST OF THE N. F. OF M. C. 





Young Artists’ State Contests to Be Held Between March 1 and April 15, 1921—Entrance Requirements and Choice of 
Selections Necessary—Aims of the N. F. of M. C. 


The rules governing the time of the fourth biennial na- 
tional contest for young professional musicians, held by 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs, Mrs. Frank A. 
Seiberling, president, are as follows: 

State contests shall be held in each state between March 1 and 
April 15, 1921 

A report from the State Chairman of Contests must be in the 
hands of the District President and the National Chairman of Con 
tests before April 22, 1921 

Dietrict contests shall be held in the fourteen districts between 
April 22 and May 15, 1921 

A report from the District President must be in the hands of 
the National Chairman before May 22, 1921 

Contests may be open for public hearing and a small admittance 
fee may be charged and used to defray expenses of the contest 

Contestants must be trained in America Anyone having come 
to America under ten years of age and receiving all subsequent 
training here, will be eligible to enter the contest 

The entrance requirements are: 

Contestants must enter in their own state contest. 

Entrance fee shall be one dollar, payable to the State Chair 
man of Contests, through the State President. 

Contestants in the voice department must be between the ages 
of twenty and thirty years. Contestants in the violin and piano 
departments must be between the ages of eighteen and thirty. 

Contestants must fill out and sign the official ya blank 
and the questionnaire, and send with the entrance fee to the State 
Chairman of Contests, through the State President 

Should a state not be organized, the applicant may communi- 
cate with either the District President or the National Chairman of 
Contests 

Contentants must have the endorsement of three recognized 
musicians as to their superior musical attainments and endorse 
ment guaranteeing the following characteristics and genes 
acceptable personal appearance and stage deportment, good general 
education, neccessary poise and perseverance, and good character. 

Contestants must present a program chosen from the prescribed 
lists, being prepared with at least one number from each group. 

Male and female voices shall be judged separately 


Rules for contestants: 

Contestants must perform entirely without words or music, 

State and district winners may enter the state contests again 
and proceed through to the national contest 

No district winner, entitled to enter but who failed to appear in a 
former national contest, may enter the contest again unless pre 
vented from appearing in the said Biennial Festival Contest by ill- 
ness or death in the family 

No contestant shall be permitted to enter the district contest who 
has not previously been heard and judged by a jury in the contestant's 
own state 

Should there be only one contestant in any of the states, the State 
Chairman shall appoint three judges who shal! hear and properly 
grade the contestants for entrance into the District Contest 

The prescribed list for choice of contestants follows: 

PIANO 

Or Beethoven 

Sonata opus 27, No. 2, 

Sonata opus 31, Nos. 2 and 3, 

Sonata opus 53 

Sonata opus 57. 

Sonata opus 81 

Sonata opus 90. 


Bach 
Chromatic fantasy and fugue 
Toccata fugue D minor Ar- 
ranged by Tausig. 
Fantasy and fugue, G minor 
Arranged by Liszt 
Prelude and fugue in D minor. 
Bach-Busoni 
A minor prelude and fugue. 
Arranged by Liszt 
Italian concerto 
Chopin 
Nocturne in C minor or G 
major (in thirds) 
Nocturne in D flat major 
Nocturne in E major 
Any ballad, sonata, scherzo, or 
any etude c 
Polonaise in A flat 
Liszt—(Test for bravoura style). 


Or Schumann 
Sonata G minor or F sharp 
minor. 
Etudes symphoniques. 
“Carnival,” opus 9. 


Or Rubinstein 
Any one of the etudes. 


Hungarian rhapsodies 4, 6, 
2, 14 
Any one of the etudes, 
Mac Dowell Or Arne Oldberg 
“Les Orientals.” Sonata in B flat minor— 


opus 28, 
Or Cadman ' 
Sonata A major, 


“Witches’ Dance.” 
“March Wind" etude 
Or any movement from 
any sonata 
VIOLIN 


Gaove 1 , 
Bach--One movement from any of the six sonatas for violin alone 
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Evidently, many great artists have interpreted this won- 
derful role and have shown excellence. But, no one, in our 
recollection, has given this delightful and touching character 
with such impressive verism, more tragic realism or greater 
originality than Tamaki Miura, who comes from the country 
of those creatures and dreams and of love which inspired 
Loti, from the country of the little Butterfly who does not 
trifle with love but who dies on being deserted. 

During the three acts, we were under the charm of this 
interpretation, so curiously new and rarely seductive that 
we have fallen under the spell of the prodigious Japanese 
artist. —Le Petit Monegasque, April 9, 1920. 


MME. MIURA 


Has Been Booked for Fifty More European Operatic 
Appearances During the Season 1920-21 





EUROPEAN-LUSARDI . Milan, Ite 
Representative: { A. BAGAROZY, 1495 Broadway New Yo. 


ork 











Or one movement from a composition by Vitali, Correlli, 
a P Tartini, Mozart, Vivaldi, Pugnani, or other early composer. 
sROUP 
Vieuxtemps—concerto No. 4, D minor, Ist movement. Or 
Wieniawski—concerto No. 2, D minor, Ist movement. Or 
Lalo—concerto, D minor, 1st or 4th and 5th movement. Or 
One movement from any of the standard concertos not sub- 
mitted by the contestant for Group No. 1. 
If the slow movement is chosen, either the preceding or fol- 
lowing quick movement must be played. 
Grour 3— 
Sarasate—Zigeunerweisen. Or 
Beethoven——-Romances. Or 
Hubay—‘‘Zephyr.” 


VOICE 
Grour 1—One air by Handel, Mozart, Gluck or an early Italian 
composer. 
Groupe 2—-Selections from any oratorio. 


Group 3—Aria from any language. Or 
Two songs—One German or French, and one English. 
(Note: Owing’ to the fact that the vocal contests are 


open to all voices, the committee designates the style of 
composition only, allowing the contestants the choice of 
composition). 

The winners of the national contest for district winners 
in 1919 at Peterboro, N. H., were: Ruth Hutchinson, so- 
prano, Los Angeles, Cal.; Terry Ferrell, violinist, Wichita, 
Kan.; Arthur Klein, pianist, New York City. Mrs. Louis 
E. Yager, of Oak Park, Ill, chairman of the young art- 
ists’ contests, and her committee arranged and conducted 
a most successful tour of thirty concerts for this trio fol- 
lowing their appearance at Peterboro, and everywhere they 
were splendidly received. As a result of this success, the 
committee will make the same provision for the future 
winners of the contests. 


Aims of N. F. of M. C. 


The aims of the National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
as promoted by the New York State Federation, are as 
follows: 

I, To make America the music center of the world: 

(1) (a) By establishing a great National Center in New York 
City. (b) By maintaining the position America now holds in 
the musical world, and (c) By making adequate preparation to 
give in our own country the most artistic presentation of music 
and art in every form. ‘ 

(2) By stimulating popular dema d in every state for the pas- 
sage of two bills by Congress. (a) A bill providing for a Depart- 
ment of Education which shall include a Bureau of Music and 
Art and which shall be represented in the President’s Cabinet by 
a Secretary of Fine Arts or Education, (b) A bill providing for 
the construction and maintenance of a National Conservatory of 
Music and Branches. 

(3) By securing recognition of music as essential factors of 
education for which credits shall be given whether taught in public 
or private schools or independently by qualified instructors. (a) 
By stimulating musical appreciation, and the study of music by 
instituting and supervising contests of students in schools and 
junior clubs. 

Il. To make music useful in the civic life of America. 

(1) By aiding Americanization through every musical channel. 

(2) By co-operating with the American Legion in fostering the 
development of musical appreciation among the returned soldier 
citizens. 

(3) By fostering the community music movement in all its 
varied activities. 

11I. To promote American music and art. 

(1) By founding district art centers for rest and recreation, 
which shall give opportunity for creative and interpretative work. 

(2) By holding national, district and state festivals and by 
conducting contests for the young artists of America and by 
providing appearances for the winners of the contests of the 
National Federation. 

(3) By encouraging American composers by providing hearings 
of their works, by giving prizes and medals to worthy composers. 

(4) By giving American artists an equal opportunity with 
foreign artists in opera and concert and by encouraging the giv- 
ing of opera and concert in the English language. 

(5) By founding a Loan Fund for . deserving artists and 
composers, 


Pianist Lhevinne Aspires to Be Inventor 


Appended is a humorous little squib written by Edwina 
Davis for the New York Evening Mail of June 30: 

Afiyone would naturally consider Josef Lhevinne perfectly satisfied 
to have his name echo down the corridors of time as “the superman 
of the piano,” “the Titan of technic,” etc., etc. Not a bit of it. 
Lhevinne would like to be known as an inventor as well. In_ fact, 
he has moments when he considers himself a very fine one. When- 
ever he finds himself on the waiting list, say for instance, for a 
train, or for the telephone to come to life, he will suddenly go off 
into a trance of thought and evolve some perfectly stupendous idea 
which would revolutionize the world if it really worked. The only 
drawback to Lhevinne’s inventions, however, is his lack of mechan- 
ical ability to put the idea in shape. If some kindred soul would 
only take the ideas he thinks up and make them work, Lhevinne is 
»erfectly willing to let his _P . Bnrel accompany him to the death- 
ess fame which he feels assured awaits them both. 

One of his pet inventions, and one which he feels should earn 
him the gratitude of thousands, is his Silent Censor for Struggling 
Souls who seek to express themselves in song or oratory. Lhevinne 
assures one that this device could be applied with equal effect to 
debates, sermons, singers, and near tenors, and theréby obviate much 
of the aural misery in which humanity: is at present enslaved. The 
idea is simplicity itself, but he admits that the mechanics it entails 
is slightly complicated. Here is where the genius with a mechanical 
trend of mind would come in handy. ; 4 

Let us proceed in imagination to the operation of the idea. Let 
us imagine the saddest agony which tongue or pen can portray, say 
a 2% per cent. tenor singing “Cielo e Mar,” from “La Gioconda.” 
Nothing really could be worse, uriless it were two tenors of the same 
percentage singing at the same time. Now, you will have noticed 
upon reaching your seat in the auditorium that each chair is supplied 
with a small leaden ball and that the right arm of each chair reveals 
a small aperture just large enough for the insertion of the 
Wait! The moment is fast approaching when you will have recourse 
to both the ball and the aperture. The tenor has been tenorizing for 
some time and has come to_that Be of the aria when the throat 
sometimes rebels and says, “Thou shalt not pass’ to the oncoming C, 
You feel that as a passive listener ag have reached the limits of 
your patience and can not stand, much less sit, through, more of such 
refined torture. You would register your inward state of mind with- 
out calling it violently to the attention of T= neighbors. Here 
then is your remedy at hand in the shape of the little leaden ball. 
And all you have to do is to unobstrusively drop it into the aperture 
which yawns at your elbow, and await results. i 

The results will all depend on whether you are alone in your 
misery or whether your neighbors are also longing for air and free- 
dom. If the latter case be true, then you have but to wait patiently 
until enough little leaden balls have gone on their way, when sud- 
denly, by a mechanism which Lhevinne will leave to his mechanical 
collaborator, the offending flow of song will waver, diminish and then 
altogether cease, and quite by gic, as it were, the stage will be 
cleared and the ineflable joy of silence will fill the auditorium and 
one’s ears at the same time. : h : 

The leaden balls have with their weight sprung a device whereb: 
a trap door on which the quondam perpetrator o sound was stand- 
ing has been lowered to the nether realms of the stage. 


hat a blessing such an invention perfected would confer on 


sore-tried humanity! 
which a soul which was never meant to § 


ake a debut recital, for instance, one in 
above a whisper hires 
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JOSEF LHEVINNE, 
Pianist, 


a hall and a manager to fill it and then proceeds to tell the world 
all about it, 

Think of the rare benefits which would ‘accrue from the use of 
such a device. Of course, in a way, this manner of voicing public 
opinion might prove a bit disconcerting to the artist, but the reproof, 
while sudden, would be salutary. There could be no possible mis- 
interpretation of what the audience thought of the artist and there 
would be no necessity for the artist passing a sleepless night only to 
mix tears and anathema with his coffee next morning when he read 
what the critics had to say. For the public voice would have already 
spoken and the deadly weight of public opinion would have already 
done its dire work. 


Alma Simpson’s Method of Wife Choosing 


An original method for choosing one’s future wife is 
told by Alma Simpson, the soprano, who at present is 
making a tour of Northwestern Canada, where she is 
presenting her “Evening of Songs” with great success in 
the principal cities. Miss Simpson, who received the 
greater part of her training in Germany, tells of the 
method that her vocal teacher, an old hunchback in Berlin 
but a musical genius on the impressions and moods of 
music, claimed was absolutely infallible. 

He said: “A man should always try his future wife by 
music, Of course it is necessary to give her the oppor- 
tunity of hearing a great deal of good music. A woman 
who prefers waltzes,” he continued, “and above all those 
of Strauss, must necessarily be of a frivolous nature. If 
she likes Beethoven, she will be an artist but never a prac- 
tical woman, Should she prefer Liszt’s compositions there 
is no doubt that she is ambitious; if Mozart be her 
chosen composer, you will find her a very proud and 
haughty lady, while on the other hand those who admire 
Gounod are of a sweet and romantic nature. Those who 
admire Wagner’s music are always very dignified, very 
cold and unapproachable, but once you have won them 
they are really the best of the lot.” 





Florio Pupil Again Wins Success 


M. E. Florio, who has been teaching at the Toledo, Ohio, 
Conservatory of Music this past winter, has been re- 
engaged for next year, all of which speaks well for Mr. 
Florio and his method of teaching. At the present time 
he is holding a class in Pittsfield, Mass., where he was 
persuaded to spend the summer by his pupil, Rachel Alla- 
bach, of whose singing the Berkshire Eagle of July 12 
spoke as follows: “Rachel Allabach of Toledo, O., won an 
ovation on Sunday morning at the Lee Congregational 
Church, Those who had the good fortune to hear the 
young, gifted soprano worked themselves into a frenzy 
of enthusiasm over her singing. . . . It is a soprano of un- 
usual sweetness, rich in quality, with the most gorgeous 
opulence of tone. She pours it forth without restraint, 
with the confidence of youth and it fills the vast spaces 
with its ringing resonance. Miss Allabach has a stunning 
personality that enchants her audience even before she 
opens her lips. Only a short time ago she achieved success 
at her home city and if she sings here again, she will with- 
out question be greeted by an enormous audience. . . . Her 
teacher, M. E. Florio, who is conducting a large class of 
pupils at Pittsfield this summer, is very enthusiastic over 
the great success of his pupil.” 


Florence Macbeth Still Busy 


_After her splendid successes at the Newark, Bowling 
Green and Macon Festivals, followed by several concerts, 
Florence Macbeth is occupying her spare moments making 
records which are to be issued by the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company in the fall. It is almost a year since she 
agreed to make the records, but last fall’s tour, the opera 
season and the extensive spring tour she was called upon 
to undertake took every moment until now, and the singer 
is still wondering when her holiday season will commence. 


Three Dates with Orchestra for Dolores 


Mina Dolores, the lyric soprano, has been engaged for 
three appearances as soloist with Wassili Leps’ orchestra 
at Willow Grove, Pa., the dates of which are August 
2, 5 and 11. Miss Dolores appeared recently at the 
Breakers Hotel and on the Steel Pier in Atlantic City, N. 
J., and won much praise for her artistic singing. 


Tarasova Under New Management 


Nina Tarasova, the singer of Russian songs, who has 
made a name for herself with her unique programs during 
the last two seasons, is spending the summer in Europe, 
but will return here in September to continue her work. 
During the coming season she will be under the manage- 
ment of S. Hurok’s Musical Bureau. 
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METROPOLITAN STARS TO SING 
AT BOSTON’S GIGANTIC “AIDA” 


Rappold, Whitehill and Harrold Engaged for Leading Roles —Jacchia to Conduct—Lynn Announces Artist Course—More 
“Pops” in September—Laura Littlefield’s Season Ends in Whirl of Activity—Heinrich Gebhard Weds Doris 
Sleeper—Mikas Petrauskas Making Records of Lithuanian Folk Songs 


Boston, Mass., July 25, 1920.—Marie Rappold, soprano; 
Orville Harrold, tenor; Clarence Whitehill, baritone, and 
Agide Jacchia, the admirable Italian conductor, have been 
engaged for the production of “Aida,” to be given on a 
Gargantuan scale at Braves’ Field on Wednesday even- 
ing, September 1,.in connection with the Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary celebration. The leading singers are all of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. Jacchia’s experience as 
an operatic conductor—in Europe, Canada, and as a con- 
ductor with Max Rabinoff’s Boston Opera Company— 
together with his ability as symphonic conductor (wit- 
ness his splendid success as leader of the Boston Sym- 








AGIDE JACCHIA, 


Conductor of the Boston Symphony “Pop” concerts, 


phony “Pop” concerts)—qualifies him in every way to 
direct the forthcoming production. 

The chorus will be organized and trained by Emil Hol- 
lenhauer, conductor of the Handel and Haydn Society and 
of the Apollo Club. Maria Paporello, ballet mis- 
tress of the Boston Opera Company, is to train the dancers. 
The local chorus and ballet will supplement the profes- 
sional dancers and singers coming from New York, and 
together will make one of the largest ensembles that ever 
appeared in grand opera. 

The area at Braves’ Field, upon which the performance 
will take place, is six times as large as the New York 
Hippodrome stage, and it is planned to combine the finest 
effects with a minimum of obstruction to the view in any 
part of the grounds. 

Lynn to Have Concerts By EMINENT ArTISTS. 


A “Star Course of Concerts” for Lynn, Mass., is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Handley and Mclsaac, the well known 
local managers. Mary Garden, Schumann-Heink, Ysaye 
and Kubelik are among the artists already engaged. 

“Pores” To REsUME UNDER JACCHIA IN SEPTEMBER. 


The ten weeks’ season of “Pops,” which has just drawn 
to a close in Symphony Hall, was in every way the most 
successful in the long history of these famous concerts. 
In fact, the demand for more has been so insistent that a 
supplementary “Pops” season is announced to begin in the 
fall. The orchestra will reassemble on Labor Day (Sep- 
tember 6) under the celebrated conductor, Agide Jacchia, 
to give several extra weeks of these popular concerts. 
Refreshments served at the tables and at the “1920 Bar,” 
and all the other attractions of the “Pops” will then be 
resumed. There will also be special programs of interest, 
including another “Request” night. 

Laura LittLerietp VACATIONING IN MAINE 


Sunday, July 4, was wholly characteristic of the schedule 
followed by Laura Littlefield, the popular soprano. The 
day’s vocal activity began with a service at the New Old 
South Church, where Mrs. Littlefield is soloist. In the 
afternoon she sang in Mechanics’ Hall for the Interna- 
tional Congregational Council at a memorial service for 
the men who gave their lives in the war. Her last appear- 
ance on this busy day was as soloist with Vannini’s Boston 
Symphony Ensemble at the Hotel Wentworth, Portsmouth, 
N. H. The only circumstance which made it possible for 
the singer to keep her evening engagement was that New 
Hampshire does not have daylight-saving time, thus giv- 
ing her the extra hour needed to make the trip. Alto- 
gether,” writes Mrs. Littlefield, from Marlboro, Maine, “it 
made a very strenuous day with which to close my season. . . . 
I started on Tuesday for a three days’ trip down here in 
my new car, which I had only driven sixteen days, and 
think I am to be congratulated on reaching my destina- 
tion without a single mishap. I am here now for a two 
months’ vacation in a little cottage right on the rocks, 
looking across to Bar Harbor. The life here is very simple, 
as I am spending most of my time swimming, boating and 
fishing, and resting to the fullest extent of the law.” Those 
who are familiar with Mrs. Littlefield’s concert and talk- 


ing-machine activities will readily grant that her rest has 
been well earned. = 
Heinrich GesHarp Weps Doris SLEeper. 

The wedding of Heinrich Gebhard, the eminent com- 
poser-pianist, and Doris Sleeper, a former pupil and a 
graduate of Smith College, took place on the morning of 
June 30, at the Lancaster, N. H., home of the bride's 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Sleeper. The -service was 
conducted by Rev. John O. Haarvig, for many years pastor 
of the Congregational Church in Allston, Mass. Only im- 
mediate relatives of the bride and groom were present. 
The honeymoon of the couple is being spent at Profile 
House in the White Mountains, and at Bailey’s Island, 
Maine, where Mrs. Gebhard has a summer cottage, “Peri- 
winkle.” After August 1, they will be at Mr. Gebhard’s 
summer home, “Hillside Farm,” at Norfolk, Mass., adja- 
cent to the home of the pianist’s friend, Charles M. Loeffler, 
the composer, to remain there until October 1. 

Mr. Gebhard’s appearances next season include reen- 
gagements as soloist with the National, St. Louis, Cleveland 
and Boston Symphony orchestras, with all of which he has 
won splendid successes. 

MikaAs PetrauskaAs Sincs For VICTOR. 

Mikas Petrauskas, the Lithuanian composer, is recording 
a dozen Lithuanian characteristic songs for the Victor 
Company. The pieces are of folk origin and from his own 
pen. Mr. Petrauskas, who is director of the Lithuanian 
Conservatory of Music in this city, leaves New York on 
the Aquitania, July 31, on an official mission to Lithuania. 

——_—__—— Ga 


Cyril Scott Coming to America 
Not alone as composer, but as pianist, poet and philoso- 
pher, Cyril Scott, who will be in this country next season, 
appeals to a wide following in England and in Europe 
as well. 
He was born in Oxton, Cheshire, in 1879. When he was 
fourteen he was sent to Germany, to the Hoch Konserva- 





Photo by Apeda, N. Y. 
CYRIL SCOTT, 


Composer, pianist and philosopher. 


torium at Frankfort, and remained there, studying com- 
position and piano until he returned to England at the 
age of twenty. 

It is difficult to separate Scott the composer from Scott 
the pianist. As the former he is known both in England 
and abroad, for his innumerable orchestral, chamber music, 
piano and song compositions; while his gifts as a pianist 
are such as to rank him in the virtuoso class. He is now 
chiefly heard as interpreter of his own compositions, but 
his interpretations of other composers show him to possess 
all the qualities of touch and temperament that make 
the great and understanding artist. 

Upon the occasion of his first orchestral appearance in 
this country, he will play his own piano concerto. Scott 
belongs to the ultra modern school of composition and 
bases his harmonic structure mostly on the chromatic 
scale with frequent changes of tonality and rhythm. The 
melodic line is continuous rather than cut up into sections. 
Although by no means an imitator of Debussy, his ideas 
tend toward the same atmospheric vagueness of outline. 
He is what one might term a landscape painter in tones. 

Cyril Scott has written several volumes of verse which 
show him to be a poet of rare gifts. As for the philo- 
sophic side of this most versatile personality, his essays 
have won for him a public in the literary field as well as 
the musical. His book on “The Philosophy of Modern- 
ism” in its connection with music, shows a profound depth 
of analysis and critical acumen, and is of interest to every 
one, quite apart from the musician. 
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Falk Again Scores at Atlantic City 


Soloist for the eighth consecutive season, Jules Falk, 
violinist, again scored at his first appearance this season 
at the Symphonic Festival Concerts at Atlantic City. Much 
credit is to be given Mr. Falk for introducing the new 
concerto in A minor by Cecil Burleigh at this concert, and 





Photo by Elias Goldensky, Philadelphia. 
JULES FALK, 


an ovation was given him at the conclusion of this highly 
distinctive work. The audience, numbering over 3,000, 
was so insistent that Mr. Falk was compelled to add two 
encores. The orchestra, under the able direction of J. W 
F. Leman, furnished excellent support for the artist. .On 
July 25 the violinist will play the Wieniawski D minor con- 
certo and on August 1 the Bruch G minor concerto. 


Where Adelaide Fischer Is Summering 


Adelaide Fischer, soprano, and her husband, Gottfried 
H. Federlein, are vacationing on the shores of East Pond, 
Me., where boating, swimming, tennis and fishing are the 
order of the day. Miss Fischer, who has lately come under 
the management of Annie Friedberg, will also devote time 
to the preparation of programs for a busy season. Among 
other engagements she will be soloist at the Oxford 
(Ohio)* Spring Festival, and will also appear in recital 
at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences in January 

Although Miss Fischer has sung at many clubs and pri 
vate affairs in Brooklyn, which is her home, this will be her 
first public appearance there. She can be sure of an en 
thusiastic reception, as she is a popular singer, not only 
because of her voice, but also because of her charming 
personality. 


Caruso’s Only Summer Concert 


Enrico Caruso, tenor, will make his only appearance in 
concert this summer at the Auditorium, Ocean Grove, N 
J., on Saturday evening, August 14. He will be assisted 
by Nina Morgana, soprano, and Albert Stoessel, violinist 
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“Mr. Gunster has a voice of great 
charm, a method which is highly 
musical, including excellent breath 
control and very good diction He 
sings with keen appreciation of the 
musical values of his selections and 
projects the moods of his songs to 
his hearers in artistic fashion.” 
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Violin Virtuoso Supreme 


Born of Bohemia—Acclaimed of Italy 














THE MOST CONSERVATIVE CRITICS 
OF ALL ITALY— 


THE MUSIC LOVING PUBLIC OF 
- RLO MILAN, VENICE, GENOA, ROME, 


PERA.CO.| Sone 


ALL THE LEADING ITALIAN MU- 






Permanency SICIANS, COMPOSERS AND DILET- 
Popular Prices TANTI OF ITALY— 
Pre-Eminence PROCLAIM VASA PRIHODA THE 


GREATEST VIOLINIST OF THE AGE. 
Par-Excellence 
“It is necessary to take one’s thoughts back to 


Pr ogression the colossal success won by Vecsey, Kubelik, Sara- 
sate, Joachim, to get an idea of the reception.” 








“Continually interrupted by applause, very much 


as the discourses at a convention are interrupted.” 


j™enese Premier Attractions 


“Applause which was at once a complete homage 


ae 33 W. 42n d St., New York City and solemn consecration.” 


“Possesses all the superior qualities and virtuos- 
ity which knows no limitations,” 
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RECITALS GALORE 
FOR CHICAGO 


Rudolph Reuter and Edward Collins, Czerwonky, Charles 
W. Clark, Florence Hinkle and David Bispham Among 
Those Heard—Pupils of Both American and Bush 
Conservatories Appear in Concert—Chicago 
University Presents Christine Langehan 
Chicago, Ill, July 25, 1920.—-Ever since last winter, when 
Rudolph Reuter and Edward Collins presented a two-piane 
recital at the Ziegfeld Theater, their many friends and ad 
mirers have awaited with anticipation another such de 
light. This was afforded on Tuesday morning, July 20, 
at the Ziegfeld Theater, as one of the series of the Chicago 
Musical College's summer series. As has otten 
said, two-piano recitals are interesting and enjoyable 
only when two artists with unity of thought, sympathy 
and musicianship participate, and when two such excellent 
as Rudolph Reuter and Edward Collins join forces 
such is always the Therefore this recital was not 
only interesting and enjoyable, but highly praiseworthy in 


session 


been 


pianist 


Cast 


every respect, each artist giving of his individual best. 
They played the Mozart sonata in D, Grieg’s romanze and 
Variations, numbers by Saar, Seeboeck-Saar, Ravel's “Ma 
mere l'Oye” suite, and Saint-Saéns’ “Algerian” suite with 
that style, finish, thorough understanding and mastery 
which always characterize their work 

AMERICAN CoNnSeRVATORY Presents Artist-PUPILs. 


Artist-pupils of Josef Lhevinne, David Bispham, Heniot 
Levy and Wilhelm Middelschulte were heard in recital at 
Kimball Hall, Wednesday morning, July 21. Hugh Por- 
ter, who has studied with Mr. Middelschulte, was the first 
to appear, playing the Thiele organ chromatic fantasie, 
Following. came Hazel Johnson, Mrs, Markham Ashberry, 
Hans Levy, Mary Hughes Call and Edna Richolson Sol- 
litt, pianists and pupils of Messrs. Lhevinne and Levy; 
Helen Hogeboom, Maude Russell and Ben Claire Crow, 
vocal students of Mr, Bispham, all of whom gave splendid 
account of themselves and disclosed the fine work being 
accomplished under those teachers and at the American 
Conservatory 

Busu Conservatory RecitAat. 
summer session, the Bush Conservatory 
teachers or their artist-stu- 


All through the 


is offering recitals given by 

dents. The one which took place Saturday afternoon, July 
17, brought forth Helen Fouts Cahoon, soprano, profes- 
sional pupil of Charles W. Clark; William Nordin, bari- 
tone, and Kowland Leach, violinist. Mrs, Cahoon was 
heard in the larghetto from the “Mad Scene” of “Lucia,” 


in which she electrified her hearers not only by the beauty 
of her voice—which is an organ of rather big dimension 
for a coloratura—but also by her astonishing technic. 
Her pyrotechnics surprised, as one does not often hear a 
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professional student play with intricacies and vocal gym- 
nastics as does Mrs. | Mn and, although she was visibly 
nervous, everything she sang was well done, arid her emo- 
tion, though manifestly present, did not stop her from 
singing always true to pitch nor from phrasing delight- 
fully the hackneyed aria. In the second part of the pro- 
gram the soprano sang numbers by Cottenet, Rummel and 
Salter, which were not heard by the reviewer. Mr. Nordin 
sang numbers by Tschaikowsky, Wagner and Gounod, but 
made the best impression in Yon’s “A Fool of Thule,” 
which was unanimously redemanded. Mr. Leach gave the 
first performance of three of his own outputs yet in manu- 
script—“Idyll,” “Evening Song” and “Impromptu”—which 
showed him as efficient with the pen as with the bow. 
TrevisAN TO Appear AS Ravinia GUEST. 

So pronounced was Vittorio Trevisan’s success last 
winter in the title role in Donizetti's “Don Pasquale” that 
the Ravinia Opera management has engaged this stellar 
buffo artist for three performances of that opera at Ra- 
vinia this summer. The first performance is scheduled for 
next week, 

HerMan Devries A VALuep CnriTIc. 

On looking through the Ravinia opera program one 
finds a page advertisement of the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can devoted solely to: “Wouldn't it be interesting to know 
whether your opinion of tonight’s performance coincides 
with that of Herman Devries, noted music authority and 
critic for the Evening American?” which shows the 
American's appreciation and esteem of its prominent critic. 

Speaking about Herman Devries: He and Mrs. Devries 
leave Chicago the end of July for Vermont, where they 
will enjoy a well earned vacation after. seven continuous 
years of teaching. There they will remain until September 
1, when. these eminent vocal authorities will take up their 
activities again. Both Mr. and Mrs. Devries have large 
classes awaiting their return, ; 

CzERWONKY IN RECITAL. 

At the Chicago Musical College summer master school 
recitals which are presented by Carl D. Kinsey, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the school, Richard Czerwonky ap- 
peared on Thursday morning, July 22. The distinguished 
violinist and instructor at the Bush Conservatory had made 
up an especially well balanced program, opening with 
the Handel sonata in A major, which played in a scholar- 
ly manner was rewarded with prolonged applause, for the 
audience made up in enthusiasm that which. it lacked 
in numbers. Czerwonky surely deserves a packed house, as 
he has been heard often in Chicago and his recitals are 
always enjoyable. In dwelling on the size of the audiecfieg 
the reviewer in no way reflects criticism on Czerwonky 
nor the management, but on the general public, which would 
have been repaid by one of the best readings heard of the 
Lalo “Symphonie Espagnol,” principally the andante, which 
was beautifully “sung” on Czerwonky’s violin. Other 
compositions on the program and which were not heard 
were the inevitable Bach chaconne for violin alone, three 
numbers by the recitalist—his Romance, Menuet in E major 
and Dance—the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria,” D’Am- 
brosio’s “Serenade” and Paganini’s variations. The soloist 
had the able assistance of Robert Mokrejs. 

Epwarp Cotiins A BENEDICT. 

Edward Collins, the popular Chicago pianist, and Frieda 
Mayer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Mayer, were 
married here on Wednesday evening, July 21. They left 
on Thursday for New York and then will go to Europe 
to spend their honeymoon, returning to Chicago the 
first of September. Both Mr. and Mrs. Collins are popular 
here and this office mingles its congratulations with those 
of the young couple’s many friends and admirers. 

Cuarces CLark’s ProGraM ENJOYED. 

At the Bush Conservatory Recital Hall on Friday af- 
ternoon, June 23, Charles W. Clark appeared. A recital 
by this distinguished American baritone is always a pleas- 
urable event and for that reason, though the thermometer 
registered on that day the highest atmospheric heat of 
the season, a large audience was on hand, which listened 
most attentively to the singing lesson given by Clark. In 
excellent voice, he gave an authoritative reading of Men- 
delssohn’s “Oh, God, Have Mercy,” which was followed by 
Handel's “Arm, Arm Ye Brave.” His French group, 
made up of Faure’s “Les Berceaux,” two Dupare songs— 
“Linvitation Au Voyage” and “Extase” was concluded with 
Cuillier’s “Celle que nous Aimons.” As an interpreter of 
the French song literature Clark ranks with the very best 
French singers and he is an American. The balance of the 
program was not heard by this reviewer, other duties com- 
pelling him to leave the hall with regret, but though dis- 
appointed in not hearing Clark sing songs by Ryder, Homer, 
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Harry M. Gilbert and Guion, the reviewer took away the 
recollection of having heard anew a master singer. 
Cuicaco University Presents Curistine LANGENHAN. 

Seldom is an artist feted as was Christine Langenhan 
when she appeared at one of the University of Chicago 
summer concerts on Friday evening, July 23. A _ very 
large and extremely enthusiastic audience showed its appre- 
ciation and pleasure by bestowing upon the recitalist most 
spontaneous plaudits. Encores were numerous and Miss 
Langehan was recalled time after time, thus scoring suc- 
cess distinct and well deserved. Possessed of a dramatic 
soprano voice of wide compass, Miss Langenhan is at her 
best when singing operatic numbers. In her first group 
she substituted the “La Gioconda” aria for the listed one 
from Gluck’s “Iphigenie” and sang it especially well. She 
followed with a French group by Massenet and Weckerlin, 
one of which had to be repeated, and at the conclusion 
the “Carmen” aria was added as an encore to satisfy the 
frenzied applause of the delighted listeners. Some of the 
best work of the evening was done in the group made up 
of the aria from Dvorak’s opera “Rusalka,” “The Lullaby” 
from Smetana’s “The~Kiss,” Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me” (sung in Czech) and the same composer’s 
“Gypsy Song,” all of which were so exquisitely done as 
to call for only highest praise. Dvyorak’s “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me” has been sung by practically every 
recitalist, but seldom has a better rendition than Miss Lan- 
genhan gave it, been heard. She also sang the “Spring 
Song” from Cadman’s “Shanewis” and numbers by Schu- 
mann and Brahms, and her last group by Blair-Clark, 
Saenger, Victor Young and Frank Grey was not heard. 
Adding much to the artist’s huge success is her gracious 
personality, through which she charmed her listeners and 
held their admiration at all times. There seems but one 
criticism to make: Miss Langenhan’s enunciation should 
be improved upon, especially her English, which is not 
what it should be. 

Fiorence Hinkie HEARD AT ZIEGFELD, 


A crowded house heard the recital which Florence Hin- 
kle gave at the Ziegfeld Theater under the auspices of 
the Chicago Musical College Thursday morning, July 15. 
Miss Hinkle delivered her program with that fine art and 
lovely style which have won her so many friends and 
admirers throughout the country. Handel, Sacchini, Liszt, 
Fourdrain, Poldowski, Beach. Broeck, Powell, Moore, 
Schindler, Blazejewicz, Guion and Burleigh selections 
served to display to fine advantage the artist’s musician- 
ship, intelligence and interpretative understanding. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY PreseNTS Davin BispHAM. 

As guest teacher in the American Conservatory’s sum- 
mer course, David Bispham appeared in recital last Thurs- 
day -atternoon, July 15, before a large and demonstrative 
audience at Kimball Hall. So well known is Mr. Bispham's 
great art, that rhapsodizing on it here is deemed unneces- 
sary and this writer’s task ends with the recording that he 
sang Bach’s “My Heart Now Is Merry,” Mozart's “Per 
Questa Bella Mano” and, as encores, Tschaikowsky’s “Only 
a Yearning Heart,” and recited Longfellow’s “Sandalphon” 
set to musje by Harvey W. Loomis and Tourginieff’s “In 
Days Gone By,” arranged by Arensky. Frederick Pers- 
son’s nervousness at the piano hampered the recitalist 
somewhat, but not enough to mar his exquisite interpre- 
tations. Silvio Scionti assisted with several groups of 
piano numbers, his playing of which was not up to his 
customary standard. 

Marizt ZENDT IN KETCHIKAN. 

A post card from Ketchikan, Alaska, tells af, Marie 
Zendt's successful cdncerts there. The Chicago soprano, 
who is at present making her second coast tour, was im- 
mediately engaged: for a second concert, in Ketchikan, so 
successful was the first given on July 7, 

Cart Beuter on Vacation Trip. 

On his way East, Carl Beutel, the well known American 
pianist and composer and director of the Conservatory 
of Music of the Nebraska Wesleyan University, passed 
through Chicago. Mr. Beutel’s vacation this summer will 
take in the St. Lawrence River trip to Montreal and Que- 
bec, Boston and New England States and New York City. 
He has just closed a most active season in Lincoln, Neb. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY Norés. 

The American Conservatory is giving a series of weekly 
morning recitals in Kimball Hall which are largely at- 
tended and offer programs of unusual quality. At the re- 
cital of July 3, Katherine and Esther Kittilsby presented a 
program of two piano compositions as well as groups of 
solo numbers, the playing being characterized by brilliancy 
and technical perfection. ts 

Wednesday, July 7, Frank Parker, baritone; Aletta 
Tenold, pianist, and Stella Roberts, violinist, appeared in 
an excellent recital. Mr. Parker sang three groups of 
songs, revealing a well trained voice of appealing quality, 
and a thorough understanding of the meaning of the vari- 
ous songs. Miss Tenold and Miss Roberts are well known 
as delightful players and well sustained their reputation. 

Both Josef Lhevinne and David Bispham are taxed to 
the limit with dispensing instruction to students from all 
parts of the country. JEANNETTE Cox. 


: RUSSIAN CELLIST 
F : Available for CONCERTS and RECITALS z 


THEODORE HARRISON, Baritone 
cooei0 Lyon and Healy Balding enema Chicase 
WALTER SPRY 
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OSCAR SAENGER A PIONEER IN GUEST TEACHING IN CHICAGO 


Oscar Saenger, now in his fourth season at the Chicago 
Musical College, was the pioneer in the work of guest 
teaching during the summer—a work that has constantly 
grown broader with each succeeding year. Singers from 
all parts of the country have gone to Chicago to study with 
Mr. Saenger, and also to compete for the Oscar Saenger 
Scholarship. 

This year the competition for this scholarship was so 
keen that it had to be divided, the fortunate winners being 
Mabel Jacobs, a contralto from Minneapolis, anc Lewis 
Williamson, a St. Louis tenor. Mr. Saenger found such a 
wealth of good voices, and the race for honors was so close 
that he was obliged to award another scholarship, this one 
in the Repertory Class. Incidentally, this scholarship had 
to be divided also between Marion Barton of Dallas, Tex., 
and Selma Sattre of Minneapolis. 

Miss Jacobs, a blond of Norwegian descent and heroic 





build, is well suited to the grand opera roles and possesses 
a dramatic contralto voice of great power and wide range. 
She had her first opportunity with the now famous St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir, when it went to Norway on a concert tour. 
Mr. Williamson, who shared scholarship honors with her, 
is a young man of twenty-three, with an exceedingly beau- 
tiful voice and much talent. With sufficient training he 
should go far on the road to success. 

Miss Barton has a fine dramatic soprano voice, unusual 
temperament and a splendid stage presence. Mr. Saenger 
predicts a brilliant career for: her. As for Miss Sattre’s 
voice, it is a lovely coloratura soprano and she has a charm- 
ing personality and a real singing talent. In all his work, 
Mr. Saenger is ably assisted by Emily Miller, coach, who 
is also associated with him in his New York studios. 

Mr. Saenger’s list for one week’s teaching at the Chicago 
Musical College follows : 
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Mme. Larkcom to Teach in Los Angeles ed. Other orchestras represented are: Detroit Symphony, 


Agnes J. Larkcom, professor of singing at the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, has arrived in New York. 
Her stay here, however, will be very short, for she intends 





AGNES J. LARKCOM, 
Professor of singing at the Royal Academy of Music, London, 


to leave almost immediately for Los Angeles, Cal., where 
she will remain for about eight weeks. Mme. Larkcom’s 
original plan had been to arrive in Los Angeles the latter 
part of August, but the sailing date of the steamer which 
carried her across was changed, thus necessitating her de- 
parture from London at an earlier date than she had antici- 
pated. While in California’ Mme. Larkcom plans to 
combine her professional work with pleasure, sight see- 
ing, etc. : 

Among the well known singers who have studied with 
this pedagogue abroad mention might be made of Clara 
Butterworth, Caroline Hatchard, Florence Easton, that ex- 
cellent soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
many of the stars who have appeared at Covent Garden, 
in addition to many concert artists. Another prominent 
personage who studied with Mme. Larkcom was the late 
Crown ed of Sweden. ' se 

Novello, the London music publishing house, is bringing 
out a primer written by Mme. Larkcom called “The Sing- 
er’s Art.” The book is now on the press and will be issued 
shortly. Mme. Larkcom says the volume is a small one 
and contains about eight articles covering the different 
aspects of the art of teaching singing. : 

Mme. Larkcom’s address while in Los Angeles will be 
the Hotel Palms. When she leaves that city the end of 
September or the early part of October she will go to 
Hong Kong, China, and also to Australia. 


Changes in National Symphony Personnel 


Almost two-thirds of the hundred men who played with 
the National Symphony Orchestra in 1919-1920 have been 
supplanted. he new men come from widely varied 
sources. Twelve Boston Symphony Orchestra players 
have found places in the National Symphony and five from 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. The Philharmonic Orchestra 
of New York yielded, however, the largest number engaged 
from any one organization—fourteen. Five men formerly of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra also have been select- 


four ; Cleveland, one ; Cincinnati, one; Chicago Opera, one ; 
Vienna Opera, one; various sources, ten. Of the men who 
last year composed the New Symphony Orchestra, now 
the National, only thirty-eight remain. 

Taking the orchestra by sections, there will be nine new 
first violins out of sixteen; nine new second violins out of 
fourteen; eleven new violas out of twelve; six new cellos 
out of ten; six new basses out of eight. The three trom- 
bones coming from the Philharmonic Orchestra will all be 
new. The English horn is also from the Philharmonic. 
There will be one new harpist, two new tympani players, 
two trumpets, one horn, one oboe and three clarinets. 
Only the bassoons, with Benjamin Kohon as first, and the 
flutes remain untouched. 

Scipione Guidi, who was concertmaster last season, wil! 
return from Italy to resume that position. The second 
concertmaster will be Adolph Bak, for twenty years with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Otto Roth, also long a 
member of the Boston Symphony, will be found among the 
first violins. Cornelius Van Vliet remajns as first cellist; 
Daniel Maquarre continues as first flutist. S. Robert 
Sterne is the orchestra manager. Hans Werner, previously 
with the Detroit Symphony, will play first viola. 


#Spalding to Tour from October Until May 


According to reports, the tour of Albert Spalding as solo- 
ist with the New York Symphony Orchestra on its first 
European tour was a series of personal triumphs for the 
great American violinist. Mr. Spalding had made several 
tours of Europe before, and was therefore given a royal 
welcome by his many friends and admirérs in all of the 








ALBERT SPALDING 


(At the extreme right), Walter Damrosch (center), Bossi, 
Tomassini, Respighi, Molinari, etc., photographed at Rome 
on the occasion of the reception tendered by that city to 
Damrosch, Spalding and the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
1 he 


cities in which he had appeared previously accom 


panying photograph was taken on the occasion of the re 
ception at Rome, given by the city to Walter Damrosch, 
Albert Spalding and the New York Symphony Orchestra 
In the group are many prominent musicians, including. the 
composers Bossi, Tomassini, Respighi, and the conductor, 
Molinari. 

Mr. Spalding’s tour for the coming season will open 
early in October and continue until May. In February he 
will make his third trip to Havana and the West Indies 


European Tour for Stillman Pupil 
p 


Frank Sheridan, artist-pupil of Louis Stillman, who made 
his debut about two years ago at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
left New York on July 21, on board the S. S. La France, 
accompanied by his bride, who was Elizabeth Wynne, pupil 
of Wilfried Klamroth. Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan are to make 
a tour of France and England, remaining abroad for about 
a year - 


J. Fischer & Bro. Publish Taylor Songs 


New Music in last week's Musical 
Courtkr, two songs by Deems Taylor, “The Rivals” and 
“The Messenger,” which have just been issued by J 
Fischer & Bro., were wrongly put down as published by 
Carl Fischer. J. Fischer & Bro. publish practically all 
the compositions of this popular writer. 


In the Review of 
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from grand opera: 


leria Rusticana”, “Hansel and Gretel”; 
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Second—Write me what opera you have selected and what progress you have made 


Third—I will come and supervise your final chorus rehearsals, furnish a complete cast 
for the leading parts, in fact supply everything necessary for a real operatic produc- 
tion, or I will send you a complete production, without chorus, of the following scenes 

Garden scene from “Faust”; Nile scene from “Aida”; last 

act from “Rigoletto”; Kitchen scene from “Martha”; Prison scene from “Faust”; 

Mad scene and sextet from “Lucia”; last act of “Pagliacci”, or “Il Trovatore”, “Caval- 

scenes from “The Tales of Hoffman.” 
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Asheville, N. C. 
Atlantic City, N. J., July 12, 1920. 
worth, soprano, and Jules Falk, violinist, 
with the Leman Symphony Orchestra, July 11, 


(See letter on another page.) 

-Estelle Went- 
were the soloists 
on the Steel 


Pier, Conductor Leman, ae usual, had prepared a fine pro- 
gram, including the No. 3 “Leonore” overture, Beethoven; 
allegretto grazioso from fourth symphony, Dvorak; ex- 
cerpts from “L’Oracolo,” Leoni, and “Valse Trieste,” Si 
belius. Miss Wentworth was heard in an aria from “Tann- 
hauser,” the Engish interpretation appe aling to the large 
audience She also gave Leroux’s “Le Nil,” with violin 
obligato. Mr. Falk played Burleigh’s second concerto in A 
minor. Both artists also pleased with several encores. The 
program closed with Chabrier’s “Danse Slav,” for the read 
ing of which Conductor Leman was warmly applauded 
Che program at the Ambassador Hotel, July 11, was ar 


ranged by Henri Van Praag, director, assisted by Laurette 
Rhodes, coloratura soprano, ‘Thursday evening’s concert 
was presented by Sarah Newell, pupil of Evalyn Q. Tyson, 
pianist, and Benjamin Perronchi, cellist, assisted by the 
Ambassador Quintet 

The Sunday afternoon recital at the St. James Episcopal 
Church was directed by William Stansfield, organist, with 
Pauline McCormack, soprano; Frank Niccoletto, harp; Carl 
Doele, violin, and Marsden Brooks, cello, assisting 

Emiliano Gurpegui, pianist, and Leon Golfer, violinist, 
a joint recital at the Grossman, interpreting works of 


ga 
Chopin, Liszt, Tobani and Kreislet 

Blanche Hubbard, harpist; Irene Hubbard, cellist, and 
Nathan Keinhart, organist, were heard in an interesting 
program at the First M. E, Church, assisted by the choir, 
Elizabeth Chew, soprano, and John Shea, tenor 

On July 4, the Raleigh Hotel Trio, Walter A. Trepte, 


director, presented an interesting program, with Charlotte 


Thomason as contralto soloist. The trio consists of | 
Leonard Lewis, cellist; Joseph R. Lilly, violinist, and Wal 
ter Trepte, manist 


Israel Temple is having special soloists for the 
mnection with the Mendelssohn quartet 


The Beth 


suimuner Cason ml Ce 

They are Paul Volkman, tenor, of Philadephia, and Estelle 
Stamm Rodgers, contralto In the regular quartet are 
Jeanne Herforth, soprano; Ida Taylor Bolte, contralto; 
lohn B. Shea, tenor, Tuttle C. Walker, baritone, and Nathan 


|. Reinhart, organist 


The Beethoven quartet of the First Presbyterian Church 


presented a fine musical program, July 11 Nora Lucia 
Ritter, soprano; Mrs. Merton W. Greims, contralto; Wil 
liam Chester Boyer, tenor, and Tuttle Walker, baritone, 


were heard in pleasing interpretations 

In the new Pompeian Grill of the 
June 30, the Victor Talking Machine 
diversified program before an audience of 
vited guests. Rosario Bourdon, associate director, intro 
duced Josef A, Pasternack, conductor of the Victor Orches 
tra: Hans Kindler, cellist; Sergei Rachmaninoff and Enrico 
Conductor Pasternack gave excellent readings of 
Wagner's overture to “Tannhauser,” Liszt's Hungarian 
rhapsody No. 2, Strauss’ “Wine, Women and Song” and 
I'schaikowsky’s “March Slav.” Hans Kindler was heard in 
‘Reminiscences” and “Gavotte,” two Popper numbers 
Rachmaninoff played Mendelssohn's “Rondo Capriccioso” 
and a Chopin vase and scherzo. Both artists were repeat 
edly recalled. Caruso, in excellent voice, sang Donizetti's 
“Una Furtiva Lagrima” and Leoncavallo’s “Vesti La 
Guibba,” responding to six encores 

On Sunday, July+4, the Leman Symphony Orchestra pre- 
sented a fine program with John Richardson, violinist, as 
soloist. He was heard in the Bruch concerto in G minor. 
Conductor Leman’s readings of the Kretschmer “American 
Festival,” Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony, Rossini’s 
from “The 


Ambassador Hotel, 
Company offered a 
nearly 500 in 


Caruso 


‘William Tell” overture and two intermezzos 
Jewels of the Madonna” were excellent. Earl Marzialli, 
tenor, sang the Leoncavallo “Testa Adorata” and Rossini’s 


‘La Danza.” ny . : 
Ireland presented Edith Sibyl Eaton in 


Mrs Joseph H , y ; 
concert, July 1, in the music hall of the Ascension Church. 
Miss Eaton is the youngest pupil of the Ireland Musical 


rendered selections by 


Irene Hubbard, cellist, 
Mrs. Ireland was 


Saint-Saéns and Gillet 


Art School 
Cadman, Popper, 


at the piano. 
le dene 
At the Hotel Ambassador, July 1, Henry Van Praag 
offered an artistic program, assisted by Enrico Aresoni, 


toner, and Ruth Lloyd Kinny, lyric contralto. 
apt Pat Conway and his famous band is another of the 
BB. an musical attractions on the Steel Pier. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Bridgport, Conn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Burlington, Vt., July 8, 1920.—Marie L. 
soprano, of this city, who has been studying the past year 
with Reinhold Herman and Mme. Niessen-Stone in New 
York, gave her first local recital, July 6, at Howard Relief 
Hall, before a large audience. She scored a fine success in 
an admirably interpreted program, having the assistance of 
Norman Bouchard, of Essex Junction, a fifteen-year-old 
violinist, who also was warmly received. 

Beryl Harrington, supervisor of music in the public 
schools, has returned from a vacation spent at Lowell, 
Mass., and is to give courses in Music Appreciation and 
Public School Music at the University of Vermont summer 
school 

The contest for scholarships in piano and voice at the 
summer school of music at the University of Vermont took 
place, July 6, at the Athena Club, when the winners were 
Voice—first, Elizabeth Pine, of Burlington; second, Dorothy 
Lawrence, who, winning for the second year, gave it up to 
Marion Lenore Cargen, of New York, both pupils of John 
W. Nichols, the latter having received honorable mention ; 
piano—first, Alberta W. Campbell, of Fair Haven, Mass., 
and second, Rosanna M. Beaudette, of Winooski. The 
voice pupils will receive twenty lessons each from John W. 
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Photo by Ira L. Hill, 
“Young aspiring artists can well take Miss Peterson 


for a model.” 
—Sacramento (Cal.) Bee 








Nichols, the well known tenor and teacher, who heads the 
voice department, and the piano winners will receive courses 
from Charles Lee Tracy and Mrs. John W. Nichols. 

The presentation of “Princess Chrysanthemum” by the 
junior high school pupils at their graduation exercises, June 
21, was a highly successful performance. It was given un- 
der the direction of Beryl Harrington, supervisor of music 
in the public schools. Everything in connection with the 
production was done by the school, the school orchestra 
giving valuable assistance. The Junior Violin Club, an 
organization in which Miss Harrington takes much pride, 
appeared between the acts. 

Florence Wood Russell gave her last recital of the year 
at the First Church auditorium, donating the proceeds to 
the tuberculosis fund campaign. The program was made 


up mostly of operatic numbers. An instrumental quartet 
composed of Alice Nash, piano; Lillian Magner, violin; 
W. P. Walker, viola, and Kenneth Forbes, cellist, pleased. 
Gertrude Wood, of Arlington, Mass., contralto, and Celia 
Takefman, of Montreal, soprano, were the assisting artists. 

Canton, Ohio, July 2, 1920.—Alice Rohrbaugh, who 
recently returned to her home from the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, gave a delightful musicale, June 30, at 
Trinity Reformed Church. Miss Rohrbaugh was assisted 
by Lucille Smith, pianist; Nellie Jacoby, a local teacher, 
and Winifred Zinninger, violinist. Some 500 people were 
in attendance. 

Word to the effect that Ida Davenport, formerly Ida 
Swope, of Canton, was the soprano soloist at the Fourth 
of July celebration held July 5 in the Stadium at New 
York City, reached here today. 

Pupils attending Mary Hoover’s music school were heard 
in a program, July 30, at the parish house of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church. Several hundred persons attended the 
event. 

A recital was given on June 25 by the pupils of Mar- 
garet Loutzenheiser at the home of Zeta Baysinger. 

Pupils of Jeanette Smith Armitage appeared in recital 
June 29 at Mrs. Armitage’s residence studio. 

The graduating class of Mount Marie College presented 
“Jeanne D’Arc,” June 20, at the college auditorium, be- 
fore a large audience. The play-pageant was given under 
the direction of Grace Myser. 

Announcement of the engagement of Mae Ungashick, 
Canton music teacher, to Edward Brady, of Akron, was 
made today. 

A piano recital was given Monday evening, July 12, 
the First United Brethren Church by pupils of Nellie na 
coby, local music teacher. 


Charleston, S. C., July 5, 1920.—The Charleston Mu- 
sical Society in a partial list of the artists engaged for the 
season 1920-1921, announces Toscha Seidel, Efrem Zimbal 
ist, Frieda Hempel, Josef Lhevinne, Ignaz Friedman, Sophie 
Braslau and the Letz Quartet. The society is entering 
upon its second season and reports a subscription list already 
equalling that of the past year. It is pursuing its former 
policy of having no guarantors and running on a strict 
subscription basis with no tickets sold for individual con 
certs. The past season was most successful both financially 
and artistically. The entire. staff of officers serving last 
year were unanimously reelected at a recent meeting. They 
are W. Gordon McCabe, Jr., president; Blanche S. Rhett 
and John C. Koster, vice-presidents; Nathalie Dotterer, 
secretary ; F. G, Davies, treasurer ; Mabel Webber, librarian, 
and Maud W. Gibbon, manager. 

At the annual meeting of the Musical Art Club, held on 
the afternoon of June 30, officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: Frank Meyers, president ; Addie Howell, 
Jennie Kroeg and Maud W. Gibbon, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Emmons Welch, corresponding secretary; Gertrude Cap- 
pelmann, recording secretary ; A. Kramer Koster, treasurer ; 
Ella Hyams, manager ; Elsa Bargman, librarian, and 
two additional members of the board, Emily Magrath and 
Nathalie Dotterer. 

Addie Howell, one of the prominent vocal teachers of the 
city, closed her season June 18 with an exceptionally in- 
teresting recital. The class being very large the program was 
necessarily long. Mention must be made of several of the 
participants, including advanced students and beginners, 
as their diction and poise was most gratifying. Jessie 
Brown and John Cappelmann have made great strides since 
last year’s recital. Hanna Henken, in “Hear Ye, Israel,” 
gave a finished performance, and both male and female 
choruses rendered good accounts of their season’s work. 
Mrs. Stuart Easterby sang the Saint-Saéns “Amour Viens 
Aider” with much fire and splendid phrasing. Miss Howell 
is to be congratulated upon the results she has accomplished 
with lier pupils. 

Mary Lou Hortman, a young singer who recently re- 
turned from a season in New York with Mme. Whistler, 
was heard in recital, assisted by Maud Winthrop Gibbon, 
cellist. 

Another interesting recent recital was that of Sally Car- 
rington, a piano pupil of Caroline Smith. The program 
showed careful work. 

Hester B. Finger also ended her year’s work with a re- 
cital. Miss Finger will continue her studies this summer in 
New York under Leslie Hodgson. 
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Chautauqua, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Erie, Pa., July 8, 1920.—The graduating exercises of 
the Erie Conserv atory of Music, held July 1, concluded one 
of the most interesting musical seasons here. Two young 
women, Katherine Rickenbrode and Sophie Hirsch, were 
awarded diplomas for completing the course in piano, theory, 
harmony, etc., as prescribed by this institution, of which 
Peter Le Sueur, Mus. Bac., from Oxford University, is 
principal. Certificates were issued to more than 150 stu- 
dents in piano, voice, violin, organ and other branches. 

An advance in local musical standards was noted in other 
recent concerts; including appearances of Academy High 
School music clubs, directed by Carrie E. Stoughton; the 
Girls’ Chorus of Central School, Henry B. Vincent, di- 
rector, and East Junior High School, directed by Miss A. 
E. Jones. 

The Rubinstein Club, an ensemble of women’s voices, 
reorganizéd by M. G. Williams, after two years’ suspension, 
made a Very favorable impression in its initial concert, 
with the cantata, “The Land of Heart’s Desire,” Taylor- 
Nevin, precedéd by a miscellaneous program. Mrs. W. K. 
Bayer, Mrs, E. J: Blila, Mrs. LaMont Feist, Dr. Russell H. 
Kirk and Winifred Pletts were the soloists. 

The music department of the Woman's Club, containing 
eighty members, concluded its year’s activities with a lunch- 
eon at the Yacht Club, when the retiring chairman, Lois 
Berst, who organized the departme nt, was présented with a 
silver loving cup in recognition of her work. Winifred Le 
Sueur, the new chairman, had charge of the program, and 
speeches were made by Mrs. A. R. Lee, Mrs. C. D. Higby, 
Mrs. Maxwell Lick, Mrs. E. Homer Kendall and Mrs. J. V 
Yelgerhouse. 

Community House has been the center for communitv 
opera the past season, local artists presenting “The 
Mikado,” “Pinafore,” “Chimes of Normandy” and “Mari- 
tana.” <A more pretentious repertory is being arranged for 
next year. Henry B. Vincent, of Erie, official organist at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., is community director. 

Announcements for next season include appearances of 
the American Grand Opera Association, Martinelli, Nina 
Morgana, Louise Homer, Florence Macbeth, Toscha Seidel, 
Rosa Raisa, Emilio de Gogorza, the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, and other notable 
artists. 

A number of Erie music students who studied in New 
York during the past season are home for the vacation, the 
list including Winifred Detts, who was coaching with Mme. 
Renard and William Stickle; Alice Walsh, who was at the 
Auer studio; Mary Walsh, of the Herbert Witherspoon 
studio; Frances Hall, who for the last four years has been 
a pupil of Ernest Hutcheson and is continuing vacation 
study at Chautauqua. 

Recovering from infantile paralysis, with which she was 
stricken four years ago, Marion Covey astounded an audi- 
ence that filled the Hotel Lawrence ballroom to capacity in a 
recital of piano numbers here recently. Her program, be- 
ginning with the “Valse Chromatique,” by Godard, and 
containing two Chopin numbers, scherzo, op. 31, and fantasié 
impromptu in C minor; “Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 5, 
Liszt, and “Chant Polonaise, ” No. 1, Chopin-Liszt, was 
given with mafjiré judgment aiid concluded with a brilliant 
performance of the Liszt “Rigoletto” paraphrase. 

\ song composed by Harry Burleigh for Academy High 
School was among the leading features of this year *s com- 
mencement. The work was written by Burleigh in memory 
of his own school days in Erie, before he had won fame 
on two continents as a composer. The original manuscript, 
which is clear and distinct, will be framed and placed per- 
manently in the building. 

Among the studio recitals of the closing season were those 
given by Louis Berst, Alice Sloan, Mrs. Thekla Baur Ab- 
bott, Hulda Schuster Schnurmann, Blondina Berkenkamp, 
Ida Schaper and others. Miss Schaper is at Chautauqua 
for study with Ernest Hutcheson during the summer. 

The Le Sueur Opera Company, of which Charles Le 
Sueur of Erie is the director, had a successful tour in the 
southern part of the State, appearing at McKeesport, Beaver 
and Rochester following a production of “Maritana” in 
Erie. 

Eureka, Cal., June 30, 1920.—One of the pleasant 
musical treats given here recently was the cantata, “The 
Rose Maiden,” presented by the Eureka Choral Union of 
the Humboldt Musical Festival Association, under the 
direction of Llewellyn B. Cain. The soloists were Essie 
Case, soprano; Ida M. Davis, contralto; David D. Peebles, 
tenor, and Mr. Cain, baritone. Alice Lee Allee accom- 
panied. 

Fort Smith, Ark., June 25, 1920.—Frances Alda ap- 
peared here in concert several weeks ago and was received 
with great enthusiasm. Despite a heavy rainstorm, every 
seat in the new theater was filled and an audience that 
listened in complete silence and then burst into wildest ap- 
plause at the close of each song, was Fort Smith’s tribute 
to this splendid artist. Mme. Alda’s program included se- 
lections in French, Italian, Finnish, Swedish and English 
and two songs in negro dialect, with many encores added. 
Erin Ballard, pianist, was a sympathetic accompanist and 
her several piano solos were fully enjoyed. 

A most satisfying trio of entertainers was the general 
opinion at the conclusion of the two concerts given May 

arid 11 by the three versatile artists, Wilmot Goodwin, 
baritone; Rudolph Kafka, violinist, and» Nellie Bowman, 
pianist, at the Elks Club. 

The Arkansas University Glee Club appeared in concert 
here early in May and presented a thoroughly enjoyable 
rogram. Mr. Tovey deserves a great déal of credit for 
the excellent organization he has assembled and its training. 

The annual children’s concert, given by pupils of the Fort 
Smith grammar schools, under ‘the direction of Prof. Fred 
G. Smith, was success ful in every way. The chorus of 460 
voices presented a very meritorious program, both pupils 
and instructor receiving much praise. A large number of 
people were turned away from the High School Auditorium 
because of lack of room. ; 

The music classes Of the high and junior high schools 
presented “O Hara San,” a Japanese operetta, in the High 
School Auditorium, under the direction of Professor Smith, 
music, and Ora Dansby, dramatics. The parts were weil 
taken, and the chorus work especially good. The perform- 
ance as a whole was so pleasing that it was repeated the 
last week of school. 

Among the many praiseworthy pupils’ recitals during the 
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past month was that in which Hulda and Frieda Deden 
presented their violin and piano pupils at_the Carnegie 
Library. These two teachers are now in Chicago taking 
special summer courses in music. Ben Brocchus’ piano 
pupils appeared in a pleasing recital on May 15. The 
Southwestern School Me Music gave a series of interesting 
programs on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings, May 31 to June 3. Much credit is due Mrs. 
Coffy as founder and director of this school, which con- 
ducts classes in piano, voice, violin, musical history, theory, 
etc. Kenneth Metcalf presented a ‘number of his vocal pu- 
pils in a pleasing program at the Elks Club May 21. Mr. 
Metcalf has made an enviable place for himself in musical 
circles. His first pupils’ recital was heard by an ufusually 
large and appreciative audience. 

Frieda M. Kusewitt, pianist and répresentative teacher 
of the Effa Ellis Perfield System of Pedagogy, gave an 
interesting demonstration by smaller pupils, May 31, at the 
recital hall in the Friedman Building. The little tots 
showed remarkable ability for their years, some of them 
playing their own compositions. Especially worthy of men- 
tion was the work of six year old Marie Kaemmering, who 
played nine ntimbers from memory and who has a repertory 
sufficiently large to give a program all her own. A trio, 
Schubert’s “Serenade,” by Hedwig Heinrich, Florence 
Kussewitt and Mary May Ray, and a two-piano number by 
four little nine and ten year old girls received much com- 
mendation. 

Tilla M. Kettlekamp also gave a pupils’ recital, June 15, 
in the Friedman Building. The entire program reflected 
much credit on Miss Kettlekamp’s ability and her untiring 
efforts with her pupils. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., July 6, 1920.—On June 22 and 24, 
the junior_and senior commencements, respectively, of the 
European School of Music were held in the Temple Theater. 
The piano scholarship for the elementary grade was award- 
ed to Rachel Berman, Harry Swift receiving honorable 
mention, In the junior class, Geraldine Vallieu won the 
scholarship, and Dwight Thornburg, the honorable mention. 
In the theory department, Helen Braun was given the 
scholarship, and Lucile Baughman and Alma Scherer hon- 
orable mention. The contest numbers weré Composed by 
members of Miss Schick’s theory class, and showed imuch 
talent. The violin department did not offer a scholarship 
in the junior commencement, but honorable mention was 
given to Eugene Wilson, The senior commencement brought 
out a surprising array of talent, the awards being as fol- 
lows: Gold medal for piano work, Marguerite Hitzeman ; 
honorable mention, Esther Pohlman and Ruth Lane; voice, 
gold medal, Jesse Klopfenstein; honorable mention, Flora 
Peters; theory, Emma Alringer. One of the judges was 
Eric Delamarter, assistant conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, who expressed warm appreciation of the 
high character of the work of the school. 

A spring festival of music was given, June 3, at First 
Methodist Episcopal Church by C. C. Schlatter’s Orchestra 
and the First M. E. Choir of sixty voices. The soloists 
were Mrs. Edwin V. Haigh, soprano; Mrs. Alby Beck 
Bowers, contralto; Fred C. Zimmerly, tenor; Jess D. Klop- 
fenstein, baritone, and Dortha Emily Tinker, violinist. 
O. E. Richard conducted, and the accompanists were Mrs. 
O. E. Richard and Mrs. I. H. Freeman. 

The Paris School of Violin held its commencement in 
High School Auditorium on June 29. The judges awarded 
the gold medal to Howard Griffin, a talented lad of twelve 
years, and Helen Braun received honorable mention. 

A cantata and recital was given at Library Hall by the 
advanced music students of St. Augustine’s Academy on 
June 11. 

Robert Pollak, talented young pianist of this city, is to 
play the last two movements of the “Keltic” sonata, by 
MacDowell, at the Lockport festival, the first week in Sep- 
tember. 

In Orren V. Heath this city has a violin maker of note. 
A number of concert violinists, as well as local students, 
are using Mr. Heath’s instruments. 

Greenville, S. C., June 29, 1920.—Paulo Gruppe, cel- 
list; Mme. Gruppe, violinist; Margaret Meyers, dancer, 
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and Jacques Jolas, pianist, were heard in recital at Textile 
Hall last week. The program was an artistic success. 

The private piano pupils of Mrs. John Mauldin ap- 
peared in a most delightful program, in the parlors of her 
home, recently. Those taking part were Nelle Mills, 
Margaret Norris, Edith Lawton, Mary Inman, Charles 
Lawton, Caroline Inman, Eleanor Lee Norris, Lucy Whit- 
more, Virginia Norris, Caroline Mauldin, and Elizabeth 
Graham. 

The conservatory department of Greenyille Woman's 
Collége has just closed the most successful year in the 
history of that institution. Out of a college enrolment of 
625 young ladies, 264 were also enrolled in the department 
of music. Ruth Brown, Annie Belle Watkins, Margaret 
May, Isabelle Thomas and Kathleen Thompson received 
the bachelor’s music degree. 

J. Oscar Miller, baritone and head of the voice depart- 
ment of Greenville Woman's College, is teaching a large 
number of summer students in a special eight weeks course. 
After August 10, Mr. and Mrs. Miller will spend several 
weeks motoring through the mountains of North Carolina 
and East Tennessee. 

Hoquiam, Wash., June 20, 1920.——-On Friday evening, 
June 18, the Woman's Club of Hoquiam presented Minnie 
Carey Stine, contralto, in a concert, assisted by Frederick 
P. Hart, accompanist. Mme. Stine’s program included 
arias from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah,” Cadman’s “Shanewis” 
and Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila.” There were also 
songs by Curran, Dobson, Gilberté, O'Hara, Guion, Hanby, 
Bland, Kramer, Glen, Schindler, Harling, Burleigh, Gaul 
and Dies. 

Jacksonville, Fla., July 2, 1920. June 30 was the date 
of the closing event in the annual series given by pupils of 
the School of Musical Art, and at that time a recital was 
given in the Duval Theater by advanced pupils of Prof 
George Orner in violin numbers and four piano pupils oi 
Mme. Collett. The program opened with the Bach con 
certo in A minor for violin, played by Elizabeth Larsen, 
and the other violin numbers included the reverie of Vieux 
temps, played by Hugh Jackson; “Kol Nidrei” (Bruch), 
Bell Finklestein; sonata in A major (Handel), Felix 
Meyer; “Legende” (Wieniawski), Clyde Gardner; con 
certo, No. 9 (De Beriot), Ben Corin, and fantasie ca- 
price (Vieuxtemps), J. B. Lucy. Especially interesting 
was a violin ensemble—the minuect in G by Beethoven 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


REGULAR WINTER COURSES 
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Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation, Pantomime, Improvisa 
tion, Folk-Songs and Dances, Veice Culture, Eurythmics 
(Dalcroze), History of Music and Drama, Stagecrafts, French 
Language. 


Advanced pupils will participate in an educational 
trip to Europe planned for May, June, July, 1921. 
PREPARATORY SUMMER COURSES: 


Desind JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, 1920, at Mme 
Guilbert’ $s Summer Residence in INTERL AKE N (New Jersey) 


Apply to: Miss Poillon, Sec., Hotel Majestic, New York 
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HOMER SAMUELS. Accompanist 
MANUEL BERENGUER, Flutist 
Steinway Piano 


Management: 
EVANS & SALTER 
506 Harriman National Bank Building 
Fifth Ave. and 44th St., New York 
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CONGRESS HOTEL 
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George W. Chadwick 
Director 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so nec- 
essary to a musical education. Its complete organiza- 
tion, and splendid equipment, offer exceptional facilities 
for students. 
Dormitories for a gy students. 

Complete Curriculu 
Courses in every otek of Music, applied and theoreti- 
cal. 

Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are much in de- 
mand as teachers. 
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OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Year Opens 
September 16, 1020 
The Free Privileges 

Of letters, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of en 

semble, practice and appearing before audiences, and the 

daily associations are invaluable advantages to the musix 
student 
A Complete Orchestra 

Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, 

violin experience in rehearsal and public 

orchestral accompaniment 
Dramatic Department 
*ractical training in acting 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 
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THREE POLISH DIGNITARIES. 
When Ignaz Friedman, the Polish pianist, recently visited 
Rio de Janeiro, the Brazilian capital, for a series of recitals, 
he was overjoyed to meet two friends and countrymen, 
Arthur Rubinstein, the pianist, and Count Orlowski, the 
Polish Minister to Brazil. Both were interested and en- 
thusiastic auditors at Mr. Friedman's concerts. So great 
has been his success in South America that the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, his American management, has received 
RRA SSE OSE i a word from him that he has been engaged to return for three 
CARPENTER'S CONCERTINO PLAYED IN PARIS. successive years. Mr. Friedman "avons in ptt in 
Robert Schmitz, the young French pianist who has made a decided impression both as soloist and teacher January, 1921, 
in America during the last two years, returned home this summer—although he will be here again in the fall 
and scored a hit playing the John Alden Carpenter concertino for piano and orchestra with the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra, the first hearing of the work in Europe. (/t has 
not, by the way, been played in New York as yet.) The 
photograph shows a group taken just after the performance, 
which was listened to by several of the leading French muai- 
cians Left to right, Darius Milhaud, the young French 
composer of quite modern tende noiea; Louis Aubert, com- 
poser, whose “Foret Bleu” is known here; M, LeFleur, con- 
ductor of the Chanteurs de St. Gervaia; Rhene Baton, con- 
ductor of the Pasdeloup Orchestra; Mra, John Alden Car- 
penter, wife of the composer: EB, Robert Schmitz 


ANOTHER DATE FOR ROSALIE MILLER, 
Soprano, who is to sing on August 1 in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, at the Mayor Hylan People’s Concerts. Miss 
Miller, incidentally, is spending her vacation here in New 
York, making records and preparing programs for a busy 

fall season, 


DHS 


PONSLLLE STUDIES VANDERPOOL SONGS. 
Rosa Ponselle recently made a record for the Columbia 
Phonograph Company of Frederick W. Vanderpool’s 
“Values” (a sony which needs no introduction either to the 
artists or the public) which was released this month, /t is 
a splendid record and Miss Ponselle liked the song so well 
that she invited the composer to call at her home and go 
over some of his many other singable songs. Mr. Vander- 
pool did eo and the accompanying photograph was taken just 
as the Metropolitan Opera artist and Mr, Vanderpool were 
in the midat of investigating the charms of the composer's 
effective little negro song, “Ma Little Sunflower,” which the 
singer will use next season, Incidentally, since the inter- 
view Mr, Vanderpool has written a new song called “Ban- 
ished” for Miss Ponselle the lyrics of which are by Helen 

Goff. 
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A NEW POST FOR ALFRED 
RUSSELL FRANK. 
Alfred Russell Frank has just been ap- 
pointed to direct the vocal department of 
the Boston Conservatory of Music. Mr. 
Frank studied voice in this country with 
William L. Whitney, oratorio with Myron 
W. Whitney, and opera in Italy with 
Luigi Vannuccini. He has had an ex- 
tensive experience as a concert and ora- 
torio singer. He will continue to coach 
oratorio as in the past. 


= 
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LENORA SPARKES RESTING AT ASBURY 
PARK 
Lenora Nparkes, following her appearance in recital 
at the Ocean Grove Auditorium, Ocean Grove, N. J 
on July 3, has been resting at the Hotel Monterey, 
Asbury Park. While there Miss Sparkes and her 
manager, Daniel Mayer, were quests of Mischa Le 
vitzki, another Mayer artist, who is summering as 
usual at Avon-by-the-Sea. Jt was during this visit 
MARGARET ROMAINE ON that the accompanying snapshot was taken 
VACATION, 

Margaret Romaine has taken a house at 

Nchroon Lake, N. Y., and will be at that 

quiet and peaceful resort in the Adiron 

dacks all summer. Besides her work at 

the Metropolitan next winter, she will 

have more concerts than ever before. 

Miss Romaine is a young artist who is 

rapidly coming to the fore. Aside from 

her very artistic singing, she has a per- 

sonality that charms her audiences 

wherever she appears, 


A GROUP OF NOTABLES. 
Lazar 8S. Samoiloff, the New York vocal teacher, and 
his friends, the Volpes and Fokines, at the villa of 
the latter at Locust Point, near Atlantic Highlands, 


N. 


ADOLF TANDLER IN THE GRAND CANYON. 

On May 23, the well known conductor of the Los 

Angeles Symphony Orchestra visited the Grand 

Canyon, Ariz., where the above snapshot was taken 

on the roof of the Hopi Indian House Vr. Tandlei 

recently returned to his home in the West after set 
eral weeks in New York and the Eaat. 





SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY OPENS NEW OFFICES 
The Sam For Publishing Company recently opened a suite of offices in the Cecilia Building, 158-160 West Forty-fifth 
street, this city, one door from Broadway. The new offices have been fitted out under the personal direction of Mi 
Fox and they are arranged in good taste, as a glance at the accompanying views of Studio “A” will show This room 
is decorated in old rose and ivory and every effort has been made to give the effect of coziness Incident 
REGINA DE*SSALES OFF FOR PARIS. ally, the first thing the eye strikes is a Kranich & Bach baby grand. The Sam Fox offices occupy nearly all of the 
On. Wednesday, July 21, this well known artist and third floor and include seven rooms, all of which are nicely appointed. Orde rs from the trade for the Sam Fox Pub 
teacher left for .Paris,-where she will reopen her lishing Company's music will be filled, however, from the Cleveland office until further notice irtists are cordial 
vocal studios. invited to visit the new New York offices. (Photo by Lazarnick, N. Y.) 
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THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC AND THE 
AFFILIATED NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC HOLD IMPORTANT PLACE AMONG AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS OF MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


Under Leadership of C. 


Hein and A. Fraemcke, Remarkable Records Prove the Many Advantages Offered and the Fine 


Results Attained—Prominent Names on Faculty List 


The New York College of Music and the New York 
American Conservatory of Music. What are they? How 
do they stand? They are both nearly half a century old, 
which may answer the question for many people, for no 
art institutions can exist in New York that length of time 
without producing results. They have also behind them a 
record of thousands of students who have gone forth from 
them into positions of prominence in the musical world; 
leading instrumentalists and singers of the day obtained 
from them their musical equipment, while thousands of 
others graduated into home life, and their children are 
now students at the institutions. A great compliment that 
after a quarter of a century the old students send their 
progeny to their alma mater. 

How do they stand? If the query is regarding their 
musical standing, then it is answered by the fact that some 
of the greatest artists in the world have indorsed the in 
stitutions, in written terms, and in the fact of their at 
tendance at students’ recitals, when they have themselves 
contributed to the program. Among these may be men 
tioned Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, Josef Hofmann and many 
others, If the question means as to financial responsibility 
then the reader is referred to Dun’s or Bradstreet's 

Following a long residence in the college building on East 
Forty-cighth street, the college of music removed last May 


to 114 East Eighty-fifth street, and the American Con- 
servatory of Music removed from Madison avenue and 
Forty-second street to 163 West Seventy-second street. 
Both institutions are controlled by Messrs. Hein and 
Fraemcke, and have similar aims and specialities, of such 


high character that even war-times found the institutions 
busy 

Among their 
music in public 


summer course, 


specialities are courses for supervisors of 
special training for teachers, a 
advantages, post graduate course, 
degree Master 


schools, 
many free 
graduates receive the 


artists’ class (whose 

of Music), Doctor of Music degrees, diplomas, testi 
monials, department of musical theory and composition, 
free scholarships, partial scholarships, students’ concerts, 


concerts by members of the faculty, gold medals, lecture 
recitals, evening classes. 

The College of Music has the following eminent faculty : 
Piano department—Consuelo Clark, A. Fraemcke (direc 
tor), Hugh Grunwald, Theresa Garramone, C. Hein (di- 
rector), Dirk Haagmans, Helen Hirschman, Sigmund 
Kahn, Conrad Kind, Elsa Nicolini, Adalbert Ostendorff, 
Oscar E. Peltier and Gertrude Turecek; vocal department 

C, Hein (director), Virginia Colombati, Florence 
Sears Chaffee, Helen Reusch and assistants; vocal sight 
reading department—Wilbur A. Luyster; department of 
public school music—Lucy Stanwood; violin department 
Louis Wolff, Theo, John, B. Ebann, Jos. J. Kovarik; vio 
loncello depaftment—W illiam Ebann, and assistants; harp 
department—A, Francis Pinto; harmony, counterpoint, 
composition, instrumentation—Rubin Goldmark, Dirk 
Haagmans, Conrad Kind, and A, Fraemcke; ear training 
and musical form—Dirk Haagmans; organ department 
A. Fraemcke, S. Reid Spencer; lectures on history of 
music—A, Fraemcke, Dirk Haagmans; elocution and dra- 
matic art—B. Russell Throckmorton; orchestra—A. 
Fraemcke; orchestra instruments—by members of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, 

The location of the American Conservatory, at 163 West 
Seventy-second street, makes it especially available to stu- 
dents living in New Jersey or on the west side of New York 
City The “L,” the West Side subway, the Columbus and 
Amsterdam avenue cars, all run within one minute's walk, 
and the handsome building, with its elegant interior, is most 
attractive. Remarks applying to the College of Music apply 
also to the American Conservatory, for both are affiliated 
and under the eye of the directors, who are to be found 
every day at both buildings. 

The faculty of the American Conservatory consists of: 
Piano department—A, Fraemcke (director), Miguel Cas- 
tellanos, G. Kritzler, Charles A. Gries, F. W. Riesberg, Ed- 
ward Schaefer, S. Reid Spencer, Marta Nieh, Berta Cahn, 
Sadie Bischoff, Anna Fuchs, Charles MacMichael and as- 
sistants; vocal department—Harriet M. Behnée, Kurt Ras- 
quin, C, Hein (director) and assistants; violin department 
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Exclusive Managemen; 
LOUISE QUEALY 
Cable Building, Chicago 


Ernest Thiele, Felix van de Gucht and 
cello department—William Ebann, W. 
Fischer and assistants; organ department—S, Reid Spencer 
A. Fraemcke (director) ; harmony, counterpoint, composi- 
tion and instrumentation—S, Reid Spencer, G. Kritzler, M. 
Castellanos, C. Woechinger; string instruments—Manuel 
Gonzales, concert mandolinist, and Emil Linnebach, zither ; 
harp—A. Francis Pinto; orchestral instruments—by mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic Orchestra; ensemble playing and 
orchestra—C, Hein and A. Fraemcke; elocution, dramatic 
reading and action—Mary Stuart; sight reading—Wilbur 
A. Luyster; lectures on history of music—A., Fraemcke and 
Dirk Haagmans; opera department—Harriet Behnée and 
Kurt Rasquin; coaching department—Italian, French, Ger- 
man and English opera. 

This notice of the two dignified institutions with their 
history of continuous success would be incomplete without 
some mention of the co-directors, Messrs. Hein and 
Fraemcke. Mr. Hein has for thirty years been so.closely 
identified with the musical life of America that his reputa- 
tion is established. He has been conductor of many glee 
clubs, and at various times general festival conductor of 
music festivals in New York (at Madison Square Garden) 
and Newark (in the big Armory). Having made the train- 
ing of the human voice a speciality, his pupils have proof 
of his skill in the excellent results he obtains. Indeed, it is 
a fact that his pedagogical knowledge, combined with his 
broad experience, has placed him at the zenith of his pro- 
fessional career, 

Mr. Fraemcke is ranked by the leading critics of New 
York among the foremost pianists and teachers of America. 
He, too, has had some thirty years of professional life in 
this country, and his appearances as piano soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra and as soloist with 
many other prominent organizations have brought him re- 
nown, 


Louis Wolff, 
Adolph Schmidt ; 


Alexander Sebald to Make World Tour 


As one reads the marvelous tributes a to the genius 
of Alexander Sebald by the press of Europe during the 


years of his triumphal concert trips and metropolitan ap- 


pearances, one cannot help rejoicing that this “wizard of 





© Matzene, Chicago 
ALEXANDER SEBALD, 
Violinist. 


the violin” has been able not only to demonstrate to the 
world his technical skill, but also to reduce to writing, in 
a volume soon to be published, the secrets of this technic. 
He was discovered by Franz Liszt, the first great master 
who heard young Sebald play. “Study, work,” said Liszt. 
“You have the gift. You will succeed. I predict you will 
be a great violinist.” 

In Sebald’s case, as in the case of most artists, one passes 

over the years and years of toil, of scale playing and tone 
placing, of fingering, fingering, fingering on the magic 
strings, for to most of us the genius drops from the clouds, 
ready made, to astonish the world. Then came that golden 
day when the posters announced: “Alexander Sebald will 
make his first public appearance, He will play the twenty- 
four caprices of Paganini in one concert.” In Sebald’s 
case success was almost instantaneous. From London to 
Paris, from Milan to Berlin, playing concert after concert. 
The great Paganini player had arrived, winning everywhere 
the most flattering criticism, the most laudatory plaudits. 
Sometimes it was his interpretation of Bach, sometimes it 
was the performance of the twenty-four difficult caprices 
of Paganini. Nor was Alexander Sebald all artist, though 
he was all an artist should be. He added temperament to 
technic, soul to interpretation, and melody and sweetness 
to mere mechanical skill. 

Budapest claims Sebald as one of its many artistic sons. 
Born in that Hungarian capital, famous not only for the 
brilliancy of its artists, but also for a certain dish that has 
taken its name around the word, Sebald is endowed with 
all the fire and dash of his race. “Ah, me! the pepper in 
our famous goulash is not more peppery than he,” said 
one of his compatriots recently. “And he can put pepper 
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Maine Festivals Celebrate Centennial 


William R. Chapman will again be director in chief 
of the Maine Music Festivals to be held in Bangor, 
September 30 and October 1 and 2, and Portland, 
October 4 to 6. Five concerts will be given in each 
city by a chorus of 600 voices, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and prominent soloists, including Rosa 
Raiso, Giacomo Rimini, Percy Grainger, Ethelynde 
Smith, Marjorie Squires, Josef Turin, Rosalie Miller, 
Justin Lawrie, Harold Land and Laurence Leonard. 
This year’s festival, the twenty-fourth annual event, 
will be in the nature of a centennial celebration, form- 
ing a suitable finale to the one hundredth anniversary 
of the State’s entrance into the Union, which is being 
celebrated this year with fitting ceremonies. The 
chorus, in addition to Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and 
operatic numbers, will. sing works appropriate for 
this centennial year. 











into his playing, too, and sugar as well.” Sugar is the 
word, the sugar of sweet, rich, melodious tone; every 
emotion of which the human heart is capable finds an echo 
in the violin playing of Alexander Sebald. 

So much have the very young virtuosi of the violin been 
astounding the world of late that it smacks somewhat of 
novelty to write of this seasoned singer of the strings, 
who is in the we of his musical career, A new world 
trip is being planned for Sebald for the season of 1920-21 

the Von Winckler. Mansfield Concert Management, of 
Chicago, which will embrace Havana and the South Amer- 
ica capitals. His program will include Paganini and the 
famous Wieniawski concerto, F sharp minor. Sebald is 
the typical player of the old master school. 


A Word from Rosa Ponselle 


Rosa Ponselle always places a great many arias on her 
recital programs because she believes that her audiences 
outside of New York and Chicago hear less of operatic 
music than they do of songs. This fact should be a suffi- 
cient answer to those who think that a recital artist ought 
to be content to sing operatic music only on the operatic 
stage. 

“Do not think,” said Miss Ponselle, “that I am unaware 
of thé existence of songs, nor of the tradition that such 
ought to form the body of my programs. At the same 
time, however, I know that my own reputation was made 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, and that therefore my 
admirers want to hear me sing some of the arias that won 
me fame. For this reason I think I am doing the right 
thing and that which will please my audiences the most 
when I place upon my programs such arias as the Prayer 
from ‘Forza del Destino,’ the ‘Patria Mia’ from ‘Aida,’ and 
‘Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster’ from ‘Oberon.’ They were 
the vehicles of my success, and I am always happiest and 
most confident of pleasing others when I am singing them. 
Certainly no one can deny that an artist ought to give the 
best of her art to her public, no matter where or how 
assembled that public may be.” 


Saxby Pupils in Annual Recital 


Tampa, Fla., July 10, 1920.—The piano and singing pupils 
of Helene Steer Saxby were heard in their annual recital 
at Pythian Hall on the evening of July 7. According to one 
of the city’s leading critics, ‘ “Ehose taking part showed evi- 
dence of earnest and enthusiastic work by both pupils and 
teacher, all giving numbers artistically and showing, to- 
gether with excellence of phrasing, thorough understanding 
of the pieces rendered. An appreciative audience filled 
the hall, giving much encouragement to Tampa’s young 
musicians with their enthusiastic applause, which will spur 
them on to greater efforts. Those who participated were 
Carroll Grantham, Annie Caroline Stanford, Martha Nance, 
Mary Lucile Young, Nelly Winn Sullivan, Ida Blanche 
Walker, Sybil Ley, Lillian Davis, Cynthia Blake, Lillian 
Young, Mrs. Metchik, Dahlia Caubin, Mrs. Tracy Grey, 
Mrs. Claude Park, Mrs. Hamilton Rasch, Ruby Seely, 
Pauline Holmes, Mrs. D. Safier, and Mesdames Fielding 
and Griffin. 

Incidentally, Clara Novello Davies, of New York, whose 
excellent method Helene Saxby teaches, has accepted two 
of her advanced pupils and was very much pleased with the 
work done by them. R. B. 


T. S. Lovette Visits England 


T. S. Lovette, dean of music at Baylor College, Belton, 
Tex., sailed on the steamer Amsterdam on July 21 for 
England, where he will spend his vacation. While abroad 
he will visit Dawlish, Exeter, some of the picturesque 
Corelli haunts, and will also visit his father in Wales and 
spend some time with Sir Beddoe Rees and the Hon. John 
Rees, M. P., both of whom are friends of long standing. 

He has had a busy season, for, in addition to teaching 
on an average of thirty-four hours throughout the year, 
he has, as dean, supervised a large department of nineteen 
teachers and 450 pupils. Mr. Lovette will return in time 
for the October opening. 


Edgar Schofield Sings at Clarksburg 


A most interesting program was arranged by Edgar 
Schofield, the bass-baritone, for his song recital in Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., on July 8. Among. the composers repre- 
sented were Charles Wakefield Cadman, William Reddick; 
Fay Foster, Bruno Huhn, Carissimi, etc. There were also 
some Old English, Irish, Welsh and Scotch songs, as well 
as H. T. Burleigh’s arrangement of “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot.” Ellmer Zoller acted as Mr. Schofield’s accom- 
panist. 


Amy Neill with Antonia Sawyer 
Antonia Sawyer announces that Amy Neill, the Ameri- 
can violinist, of Chicago, will be under her management 
next season, Miss Neill opens her tour with a recital in 
Carnegie Hall on October 14. 
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SWEDISH SINGERS’ FESTIVAL AN 
IMPORTANT PORTLAND EVENT 


Tenth Biennial Attracts Widespread Attention—Schumann 
Society Sings Witmark Publications—Harold Henry's 
Local Summer Class—Seventy-Nine Bands In 
Ensemble 

Portland, Ore., July 2, 1920.—The United Swedish Sing- 
ers of the Pacific Coast held their tenth biennial music fes- 
tival and convention in the Public Auditorium on June 
26 and 27, and the event was a marked success. More than 
200 singers from different parts of the coast participated 
in the programs. Under the efficient direction of Axel 
Pihlstrom, of San Francisco, the massed male chorus 
opened the first concert with “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Then followed Wennerberg’s “Hear Us Svea,” which was 
well sung. The soloist was Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, 
of Chicago. While all her selections were beautifully ren- 
dered, especial mention must be made of her singing of 
Verdi’s “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” and Del Riego’s 
“Homing.” Mme. Zendt has an excellent voice and she 
was greeted with unbounded enthusiasm. 

Seconp ProGRAM, 


Ernest M. Nordstrom, organist, opened the second pro- 
gram. He played three solos, which brought him much 
praise. Interesting works were contributed by the Swed- 
ish Glee Club, of Everett, Wash., Philip Hillstrom, direc- 
tor; Svea Male Chorus, Eko Male Chorus, Vasa Glee 
Club, all of Seattle, H. P. Sather, director; Columbia Male 
Chorus, of Portland, Charles Swenson, director, and the 
Thule Male Chorus, ‘of Tacoma, Wash., E. C. Bloomquist, 
director. Mme. Zendt sang again and won new honors. 
She had as her accompanist Edgar E. Coursen, one of the 
city’s leading pianists. 

The massed chorus offered Grieg’s 
E. Wallin singing the incidental solo. 
rendered and closed a very enjoyable festival. 


“Landsighting,” Jacob 
It was intelligently 
Elna An- 


derson, pianist, and Edgar E. Coursen, organist, assisted in 
the last number. Seattle will be the meeting place of the 
United Swedish Singers of the Pacific Coast at its next 
convention in 1922, 

SCHUMANN Society SincGs WiTMARK PUBLICATIONS, 

At a recent meeting of the Schumann Society, Roy 
Marion Wheeler, director, two of M. Witmark & Sons’ 
publications were sung with fine effect. The two songs 
were Vanderpool’s “Ma Little Sun Flower” and Penn’s 
“Smilin’ Through.” Soloists at recent meetings of this 
progressive society have been San Juel Crawford, mezzo- 
soprano; Marguerite Owings, violinist, and Virgil Edwin 
Isham, pianist. 

Harotp Henry’s PortLanp CLass. 

Harold Henry, the eminent American pianist, was a 
recent visitor at this office. He has a large summer class 
at the Ellison White Conservatory of Music, of Portland. 
This week his interpretation class is studying Bach’ s “Par- 
,tita,” Grieg’s ballade, Chopin's polonaise in C minor and 
the “Dancing Marionette,” by Mr. Henry. After Mr. 
Henry’s recent appearance as soloist with the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra, he was immediately re-engaged for the 
coming: season. 

SEVENTY-NINE BANDS IN ENSEMBLE, 

Seventy-nine bands, numbering about 3,000 musicians, 
assembled last week at Multnomah Field and entertained 
a huge crowd. The massed band, which was directed by 
Dr. A. Howard Thomas, of Philadelphia, and Henry N. 
Stoudenmeyer, of Portland, created a great sensation. The 
bands came with the Mystic Shrine, which held its annual 
convention in this city. Tie 


San Francisco to Hear Scotti Opera 


San Francisco, Cal., July 7, 1920.—Music lovers in this 
city are anticipating with much pleasure the visit of the 
Scotti Opera Company in October. Beginning Monday 
evening, October 4, eight operas will be given, opening 


with “La Bohéme,” the cast headed by Scotti as Mar 
cello, Orville Harrold as Rodolfo, Florence Easton as 
Mimi and Marie Sundelius as Musetta. The other operas 
promised for this season include whe ‘Oracolo, " “Lucia di 
. Lammermoor,” “Tosca,” “Trovatore,” “Madame Butter- 
fly,” “Pagliacci” and “Faust.” The credit for bringing 


this splendid organization to San Francisco is due to 
Frank W. Healy, and music lovers are duly grateful. F, 


ANNA FITZIU OPENS TACOMA’S 
SUMMER STADIUM CONCERTS 
Soprano Enthusiastically Greeted by Audience of 5,000— 


Elman, Ysaye and McCormack Among Artist Attrac- 
tions—Orpheys and Ladies’ Musical Clubs and 


Thule Male Chorus in Recent Concerts— 
Program of Local Composers’ Works— 
Lucile Bradley Gives Farewell 
Recital—Notes 

Tacoma, Wash., June 27, 1920.—June concerts included 
a delightful master program by Mischa Elman and Eugene 
Ysaye, who appeared in a joint violin recital at the Tacoma 
Theater on June 3, and a farewell appearance by John 
McCormack before he left for his scheduled “round the 
world” tour, which drew music lovers of all Southwest 
Washington to the Tacoma Armory on June 12. With 
Mr. McCormack were Lauri Kennedy, cellist, as assisting 
artist, and Edwin Schneider, composer-accompanist. 

ANNA Firziu Opens Stapium Concerts. 

The annual summer series of Stadium concerts, spon 
scored by the Commercial Club and other civic bodies, pre 
sented Anna Fitziu, American soprano, as the opening so 
loist on June 25. Preceding the singer's program, a con 
cert by the Community Service Band, under the direction 
of H. Nicklethwaite, was a prelude to the first of Taco- 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





played by Hilda Meyer, Harry Eastman, Bernard Sanford, 


Lucilie O’Quinn, Albert Sager, Hugh McIntyre, Francis 
Richard Zeibe, 


Smith, William Murphy, Ruth Washburn, 

Alice Biscow, Leslie Gray, Ralph Cooper, Harry — 
Celia Engler, Morris Rosenberg, Nels Johnson, Edgar 
Jones, Ben Corin, Hugh Jackson, Clyde Gardner, Mabel 
Sheppard, Mary Landon, Sara Sompayrac, ig ag 
Owens, T. S. Roberts, Eva Fendrick, Felix Meyer, J. I 
Lucy, Margaret Davis, Ila Sineath, Martha pr OB 
Francis Robinson, Morris Rosenberg, Catherine Leaker, 
Mercedes McIntyre, Bell Finklestein, Elizabeth Larsen, 
Eugenia Gilbert and Ellis Fernandez. The pianists who 
contributed to the success of the program were Dorothy 


Groghan, Katherine Stinson, Ethel Mouser and Joan Rus- 
sell. Special mention should be made of the splendid ac- 
companiments played for the violin numbers by Bertha 
Foster, principal and founder . the School of Musical Art. 

On Thursday evening, July 1, George Dale, tenor, pre- 
sented a most delightful program at the home of Mrs 
Wideman, in Riverside, assisted by Dorothy Pittman, pian- 
ist, and Bertha Foster, accompanist. The program included 


operatic arias from “Aida” and “La Bohéme” and songs 
by Del Riego, Woodman, Hyde, Spross, Maley, Pomar, 
Matthews, Quilter, Dunn and Hammond. Miss Pittman 
pleased in the Beethoven “Pathetique” sonata and the 


Sgambati gavotte in A flat minor. 


Johnstown, Pa., June 30, 1920. ( 
given by the Johnstown College of Music on June 


-A faculty recital was 
10 in 


Library Hall, in which Prof. Robert B. Lloyd, pianist, and 
Bernhardt E. Meyer, violinist, appeared. They were as- 
sisted by Margaret Speicher, contralto, pupil of Alan B, 


and Eleanor Rollins Oliver, dancer, pupil of Helen 
J. Murdock. The accompanists were Mabel (Speicher) 
Coleman and Helen J. Murdock. This proved one of the 
most successful faculty recitals ever given by the college. 

Minnie M. Rowley, late of the Peabody Institute, Bal- 
timore, presented her pupil, Helen Rodgers, of this city, 
in a piano recital at Library Hall on Tuesday, June 1. She 
was assisted by Emma Louise Raab, violinist. 

Will A. Rhodes, Jr., of Pittsburgh, gave a recital in the 
entertainment hall of the First Presbyterian Church on 
June 1. He was assisted by Prof. Robert Andrew Sher- 
rard, organist of the First Presbyterian Church; Inelda 
Rinkenberger, violinist, and Anna Swanson, reader. Mr 
Rhoades appeared in Johnstown a few years ago as tenor 
soloist at one of the concerts given by the Johnstown Civic 
Music Association, under the direction of Charles H. Mar- 
tin, now of Philadelphia. His work at his return appear- 
ance was received by an enthusiastic audience 

The pupils of Edward Melvin Harris were heard in re- 
cital, June 5, at the Harris home, with Edith Alwyn Harris, 
soprano, as the assisting soloist 

Nora Louise Dell, until recently of Johnstown, has been 
selected as organist of St. Ann’s Catholic Church, East 
End, Hamilton, Ont. The choir of the church is under 
the direction of Prof. J. Cleary, formerly overseas secre- 
Miss Dell expects to 


Davis, 


tary for the Knights of Columbus. 
receive a degree from one of the Canadian colleges this 
spring. 

Mrs. Thomas D. Broderick, of this city, a prominent or- 


ganist, directed a recital at the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Bolivar at the services marking the installation of a new 
organ, A number of vocalists from Johnstown assisted 
Mrs. Broderick, including a quartet composed of Dan Mar- 
shall, Harry Koontz, Leroy Scanlon and Fred Rolling. 
Elinor E. Geis and Mrs. Robert Agnew, also of Johnstown, 
sang several solos. Grace Broderick presided at the piano. 

Bess Hammond, of this city, has the distinction of being 
one of the sixteen pupils playing under the instruction of 
Leopold Godowsky at his master class at the Athenaeum, 
Kansas City. Miss Hammond is one of the city’s most 
prominent musicians. 

Twenty-seven pupils of Effie Goughnour appeared in re- 
cital June 1 in the Somerset Street Brethren Church. 

An interesting program was rendered by six piano pupils 
of Gertrude S. Rohde on June 15 in Library Hayy. Remark- 
able skill and technic were displayed and the individuality 
of the young players caused much favorable comment by 
the audience. 

“The Fall of the Piper,” a pageant based upon Robert 
Browning's “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” was presented 
on June 13 in the auditorium of the Franklin Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The pageant was written by Mrs. 
J. Lane Miller, wife of the pastor of the church. Ap- 
proximately 128 children participated in the affair. Minnie 
Nichols was accompanist and director of the orchestra. 


Prof. Robert Andrew Sherrard, one of the city’s most 
popular musicians and until recently organist at the First 
Presbyterian Church, has gone to Steubenville, Ohio, to 
take up work in musical centers there. Prof. Gordon 
Balch Nevin has been selected as successor to Professor 
Sherrard. In November, 1915, Professor Sherrard ap- 
peared in recital in Steubenville, Ohio, with Carl Bern- 
thaler, of Pittsburgh, and Sue Harvard, the recital being 
held in the Westminster Presbyterian Church. 

Lancaster, Pa., July 2, 1920.—Pupils of Anna M. 
Overholser were heard in a piano recital in the Martin 
Auditorium recently. Those who participated were Marion 
and Albert Blankenship, Ruth Grebinger, Sadie Harlem, 
Jack Fabre, Leonore Gall, Mary Krupa, Eleanore Drumm, 
Pauline Benedict, Alice Pontz, Barbara Overholzer, Mir- 
iam Benedict, Alta Hershey, Bertha Brubaker, Elizabeth 
Overholzer, Bertha Smith, Marie Frantz, Dorothy Buck- 
walter, Frances Hershey, Eleanor DeHaven and Elizabeth 
Ford. Especially interesting were the piano and harp 
duet by Albert and Marion Blankenship and the harp 
solo by Marion Blankenship. The numbers were arrange- 
ments by Mary Warfel, the well known harpist. 

A recital was given by pupils of Prof. Karl H. Wager, 
at his studios, the program being presented by John An- 
drews, Cellia Slotkin, Elizabeth Buckwalter, Dorothy Es- 
benshiade, Edward Gable and Amos Kreider. 

Seven of the Columbia pupils of Prof. C. N. McHose 
gave a recital at the home of James Jackson, in Columbia, 
making the sixth in a series of group recitals which he 
has given this season. The program was given by John 
Royer, Charles Wagner, William Bittner, George Gundel, 
Andrew Kerner, James Jackson and Luther Heim. 

Assisted by Henrietta Martin, soprano, pupils of Her- 
bert Gray Waitz gave their annual piano and violin pro- 
gram in the Martin Auditorium. Those who aided in 
the presentation of the fine program were Muriel E. 
Knight, Beatrice G. Proler, Wilbur Beittel, Jerome R. 
Cosgrove, Marie F. Winkler, Margaret E. Painter, Hulda 
M. Boettger, Ethel M. Kendig, Esther R. Duke, Mary E. 
Shultz, Helen Orendorf, Janet Singley, Urban Smith, 
Dorothy Stevenson, Anna Reese, Mary E. Shultz, Frank- 
lin R. Duke, Henry Reese, Robert Shultz and Mary 
Binkley. 

June 25 was Institute Day at the William A. Wolf 
Institute of Pianoforte and Organ Playing. In the morn- 
ing there was a recital by students of the juvenile depart- 


ment, followed by a music history prize contest. In the 
afternoon after a reproduction recital a program was 
given by students of the academic department, with a 


music history prize contest by members of preacademic 
and academic departments following. In the evening a 
concert for two pianos was concluded with the presenta- 
tion of diplomas to students who had completed the pre- 
scribed course. These last were Mary Luetta Eshelman, 
Philip Embrey, Marion K. Habecker, Alice Ruth Johnson, 
Violette Little, Arline Peel, Ethel Reynolds, Lloyd Uhland, 
Mabel E. Barnet, Mildred Haverstick, Amy T. Helm, Jack 
M. Marshall, Margaret Robinson, Leroy Sauder, Charlotte 
Seachrist, Beatrice M. Warfel, John H. Warfel, Robert 
Swain, Robert Foose, Anna Jane Grove, Mary B. Hipple, 
Gladys Humphreys, Elwood Douglas, Grace A. Schaum, 


Winona B, Bare, Johanna R. Groff, Frances H. Hoster-. 


man, Jane Lollar, Howard S. Brady, Edith M. Childs, 
Ferne A, Dessau, Stuart F. Gast, Harold B. Chambers, 
Lena M. Harsh, Gertrude E. Hess, Mary L. Hook, Sarah 
Lewitas, Marion Rohrbach, Mabel H. Cooper, Dorothy 
Robinson, Martha Weaver, Charles W. Fisher, Ruth H. 
Huber, Grace E. Bowers, Cecilia A. Drachbar, Nellie H. 
Adams, Marjorie E. Black, Anna M. Buckwalter, Helen 
M. Eshelman, Gertrude Galen, Miriam E. Hupper, Earle 
W. Echternach, Emma L. Renk, Hannah Cooper, Ger- 
trude Wiley, Erla Harper, Elaine Roth, Jane Farel and 
Maribel Peltz. Certificates of award also were given 
some fifty-four deserving pupils. 

Louisville, Ky., June 27, 1920.—On June 3, the Cres- 
cent Hill Club gave its final concert of the season. The 
chorus, conducted by Mrs. W. J. Horn, showed evidence of 
the care with which details of phrasing and shading had 
been worked out in numbers by Grieg, Barnby, MacDowell, 
Schumann, Offenbach, the waltz chorus from “Faust” and 

“The Swan and the Skylark,” Goring-Thomas. The solo- 
ists of the latter were Esther Metz, Mrs. P. C. Knopf, 
William J. Harn and Walter Shackleton. 

A delightful piano recital was given on June 11 by 

Yvonne Dawson Dienne. Mme. Dawson has an attractive 


personality and is a player whose individuality of style and 
versatile technic should win her many laurels in her chosen 
profession. Her selections were from Alexis De Castillon, 
Schumann, Debussy, C. Chevillard, Granados and Liszt. 

Wilmot Goodwin, baritone, assisted by Rudolf Kafka, 
violinist, and Nellie Bowman, pianist, appeared in two con- 
certs on June 15, presented by the Alumnae Club of the 
Girls’ High School. Their selections were numerous, 
being from modern and classic composers. 

On June 14 the Louisville Conservatory of Music held 
its commencement exercises in Macauley’s Theater. The 
program opened with the “Senior Class March,” composed 
by Katherine Shelley, one of the graduates, and played by 
the Senior Orchestra. Other numbers were overture to the 
“Magic Flute” (Mozart), orchestra; “Swedish Love Song” 
(Halsey), “Hush, Little Baby” (Roberts), “Were I Yon 
Star” (Fay Foster), Aleen Taylor; concerto in D minor 
(Rubinstein), Marcella Williams, with Hassie Crawford 
at the second piano; “Ah, Mon Fils” (Meyerbeer), Mar- 
garet McCulloch; Hungarian fantasie (Liszt), Phoebe 
Gould, with Lucille Dreier at the second piano; “II est 
Doux, Il est Bon” (Massenet), Jane Stokes; concerto in 
B flat minor (Tschaikowsky), Freida Rouff, second piano, 
Bertha Hassentab, and “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
There were twenty-seven graduates in piano, nine in 
voice, five in dramatic art and eleven in public school 
music. One graduated in both public school music and art. 
The orchestra, conducted by Ernest Toy, gave a very 
creditable account of itself. 

The music memory contests, which have been held in the 
public schools for several months, were concluded June 24 
by the final examinations, in which Catherine Hurt was the 
winner. The object of this campaign has been to fa- 
miliarize the children with the best music and train their 
memory to recognize compositions and composers. Fifteen 
girls were eligible for the final contest, but the boys did not 
seem to take as much interest in the affair. Carl Dorr has 
had charge of the contest. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See 
Slope.”) 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 1, 1920.—Commencement 
exercises of the Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and 
Dramatic Art, took place on Friday evening, June 11, at 
Recital Hall. Those whose names were to be found on the 
list were Helen E. B. Grotte, Gladys Grussendorf, Bertha 
U. Jensen, Theresa Camille Lindberg, Irene Schaleben, 
Anice Young Smith, Jennie G. Schirmer, May Wilkinson, 
Marion Leona Burgess, Hjalmar I. Bergh, Frances H. 
Griebenow, Dora S. Hillskotter, Frances Leora Larsen, 
Hazel Vern Smith, Alice K. Thorwardson, Marie Larsen, 


“Music on the Pacific 


Gertrude I. Dunham, Alice Stewart Freeland, Norma 
Allen, Effie Olsen Burshem, Edith Gilbertson, Dor- 
othy E. Wilson, Arthur C. Anfinson, Arvo Han- 


tula, Bert Carlson, Mathilda Agnes Heck, Magda C. Hoel, 
Norma D. Ingalls, Edna E. Kroon, Violet Manthel, Beatrice 
Wilson, George Super, Helen M. Wright, Helen Pflueger, 
Bessie M. Coolidge, Elna Cowley, Edythe K. Chernstrom, 
Florence G. Poston, Dorothy E. Sprague, Sara E. Tandy 
and Selma C. Void. Preceding the presentation of the dip- 
lomas by Charles M. Holt, an interesting program was 
presented by Arvo Hantula, Irene Schaleben, Edythe K. 
Chernstrom, May Wilkinson, Helen Grotte, Alice Stewart 
Freeland, Dorothy E. Sprague, Bertha U. Jensen, Elna 
Cowley and Edith Gilbertson. The accompaniments were 
by string orchestra and French horns, under the direction 
of William H. Pontius. 


Norfolk, Va., July 5, 1920.—Several thousand Czecho- 
Slovak troops, on their way back home via San Fran- 
cisco, New York and Europe, were hosts last night to 
hundreds of music lovers of Norfolk and vicinity at a 
patriotic concert, staged in the arena at the Army Base. 
Probably the most enjoyable phase of the entertainment 
was the playing of Muzika, a blond haired boyish violinist, 
with technic and interpretation of a master. Accom- 
panied on the piano by his young Russian wife, he played 
a number of selections, including a weird, exotic melody 
with a movement suggestive of Liszt in his most fanciful 
mood, Another feature of the program that had a par- 
ticular appeal was the famous “Battle Hymn of the Hus- 
sites,” a patriotic chorus composed by a Czech musician 
in the fifteenth century, sung by a male chorus of fifty 
voices. The concert opened with “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” played by the band of the third regiment of the 
Czecho-Slovak army. This was followed by the Czecho- 
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Slovak national hymn. Among the distinguished visitors 
present were John Masaryk, son of the first president of 
the Czecho-Slovak republic, and charge d'affaires of the 
Czecho-Slovak republic at Washington, D. C.; Colonel 
Hurban, military attache of the Czecho-Slovak legation; 
Dr. J. Glos, who was in charge of the political affairs of 
the Czecho-Slovaks in Russia and Siberia; Karel Halla, 
counselor of the Czecho-Slovak legation; Rear Admiral 
A. F.. Fechteler, commandant of the Fifth Naval District; 
Captain Crose, of the Naval Training Station at Hamp- 
ton Roads, and Mayor Albert E. Roper, of Norfolk. 

Miami, Fla., June 30, 1920.—Quite the largest audi- 
ence of+the summer “Pop” concerts greeted Mrs. Ralph 
Powers, when she appeared as soloist with the Miami 
Symphony Orchestra. Mrs. Powers’ lovely soprano is 
fully appreciated by the music lovers of Miami. The 
orchestra is very ambitious and is rapidly gaining a place 
as one of the best organizations in the State. Under 
the fine leadership of M. S. Karp and L. A. Munier, it 
has made marked strides during the two years of its 
existence, and is now placed indelibly upon the musical 
map of Florida. 

Marion Parr, a pupil in dramatic art under Margaret 
Meams, of the Florida Conservatory of Music and Art, 
gave a group of readings for the Y. W. C. A, which 
won credit for herself and for her teacher. — 

Mrs. Sara Wilson’s esthetic dance recital held recently 
drew a capacity house. Besides presenting a large num- 
ber of more advanced pupils, fivé very young dancers 
were introduced—Ikey Jones, Lorena Combs, Frances 
Lowry, Elizabeth Cannon and Billy Jones. Others who 
contributed to the program and whose work was finished 
and well executed were Margaret Galatis, Paul Combs, 
Norinne Hunter, Bonigene Owen, Mary Whiteside, Doro- 
thy Galatis, Cornelia Drake, Mary Drake, Rosalie Car- 
rington, Hortense * Dempsey, Catherine -Andrews, Lillian 
Bothwell, Mabel de Garmo, Doris de Garmo, Catherine 
Gardner, Jane Lindsay, Ernestine Frank, Albertine Sum- 
mers, Isabel Orr, Nell Yeager, Daisy Evans, Violeta Mor- 
rison, Udrey Burnett, Isabella Morrison, Elizabeth Strong 
and Marguerite Cruise. 

Mrs. Urania Glaser, vocal teacher, is spending her vaca- 
tion in Colorado. A number of her pupils accompanied 
her there in order to continue their studies, as well as 
enjoy an outing. 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Ossining, N. Y., June 16, 1920.—The seventh annual 
music exhibition and concert given by the grades of the public 
schools of this city, under the direction of Walter Clarence 
Rogers, supervisor of music, took place on Friday afternoon 
and evening, June 11, at the High School Assembly Hall. 
The program opened with an overture by the High School 
Orchestra, and the same organization played a fitting finale 
at its close. There were songs by the first grades; songs 
of the flowers by the second grades; play songs by the 
children of the third grades, the composer most frequently 
appearing being Gaynor. The fourth grades departed 
somewhat from their predecessors’ work, the individual 
being given a chance to demonstrate his ability. The sixth 
grade of the Park School did some interesting work in the 
character of Japanese girls, and the sixth grades also 
pleased in some excellent part songs. Part songs, too, 
made up the contribution for the seventh grades as a whole, 
the seventh grades of McKinley School giving Spaulding’s 
operetta, “Betsy Ross.” Among the individuals whose 
work stands out in the fifth grade work is Margaret Cas- 
ley.. Other numbers on the program included songs by the 
High School Glee Club and some interesting work by the 
third and fourth grades of the Lincoln School. 

For its seventh annual concert the Ossining High School 
Chorus presented Cowen’s “The Rose Maiden” Thursday 
evening, May 6. Under the direction of Walter Clarence 
Rogers, the chorus did excellent work, assisted by the High 
School Orchestra of fourteen pieces. Preceding the op- 
eretta, an interesting program was presented by Mildred 
Graham, soprano; Ethel Wright Fuson, contralto; Thomas 
Fuson, tenor; J. Uly Woodside, baritone, with C. Earl 
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Dinsmore as accompanist. Especially enjoyed were Miss 
Graham’s two numbers—‘“Bon Jour, Ma Belle,” Behrend, 
and “The Time for Making Songs Has Come,” J. H. 
Rogers. 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Richmond, Ind., June 24, 1920.—Elizabeth Hasemeier, 
a normal teacher of the Dunning System of Improved 
Music Study, presented her pupils in a class demonstra- 
tion on June 14 in the High School auditorium. The 
children, ranging in age from five to twelve years, showed 
remarkable brilliancy of technic and a thorough knowledge 
of music, demonstrating modulation and_ transposition 
with the greatest ease and accuracy. During the month 
of July, Miss Hasemeier is holding a teachers’ class in 
Richmond. 

San Antonio, Tex., June 29, 1920.—“The Twin Sis- 
ters,” an operetta, by H. S. Saxoni, was presented June 3, 
in the Main Avenue High School Auditorium, under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A. Mrs. Gabriel Katzenberger 
trained the cast and conducted the performance. Lulu 
Griesenbeck was at the piano, and the dancers who appeared 
were the pupils of Grace McClannahan. 

Mary Aubrey, contralto, gave a concert in Beeville, Tex., 
June 11, presenting a program of Russian, French, English 
and Italian songs, scoring a splendid success. The follow- 
ing week she appeared in Kennedy and Goliad, repeating 
her success. Mildred Duggans was the accompanist, and 
contributed one solo to each program. Miss Aubrey is one 
of San Antonio’s most popular singers. 

The San Antonio Musical Club entertained with the last 
program and reception of the season, June 14, at which time 
the prize winning compositions, in the recent contest, were 
presented to the members and guests. The first prize was 
awarded E. Clyde Whitlock, of Fort Worth, for his song, 
“Yesterday,” which was sung by Daisy Polk, soprano. Miss 
Polk also presented the song awarded the third prize, “The 
Fairies Decked the Green,” by Grace Twyman of Marshall. 
Walter Dunham was the accompanist. Mary Aubrey, con- 
tralto, sang the second prize song, “Tears,” by Viola Beck, 
of Dallas, with the composer at the piano. Only the first 
prize piano composition, “Fantasie Melodique,” by Horace 
Clark, of Houston, was given. It was played by Ella 
Mackensen. The second prize composition was ‘Valse 
Caprice,” by Du Gebhardt, of Greenville, and the third prize 
composition was “Why,” by E. L. Harp, of Toyah. The 
rest of the interesting program consisted of numbers by 
Viola Beck, the composer at the piano; a group by E. Clyde 
Whitlock, violinist, of Fort Worth, accompanied by Water 
Dunham; a group by Mary Howard, soprano (who has 
recently returned from studying in New York), accompan- 
ied by Ella Mackensen, and a violin number by Anita 
Daniels, accompanied by Walter Romberg. 

Julien Paul Blitz, teacher of violin and cello in the San 
Antonio College of Music, of which he is also a director, 
presented his pupils in an examination in public playing, 
June 21, in Beethoven Hall. The first part of the program 


. consisted of compositions by the primary class, its members 


having studied less than one year. Deserving of particular 
mention in this class was John Steinfeldt, Jr., who had had 
only ten lessons. Lieutenant Conlett and Fernand Brogniez, 
cellists, were the next to appear. They were accompanied 
by Flora Briggs, who assisted all the pupils in this capacity, 
except those of the primary class. Of the intermediate 
class, Alice Holcombe, nine-year-old violinist, played a 
Vieuxtemps’ “Gavotte” and there was an ensemble number 
by Alice Holcombe, Robert Tripp and Dorothy Hughes, who 
did remarkable work and received prolonged applause. An- 
other number of unusual interest was a cello quartet, com- 
posed by John Steinfeldt, and played by Mr. Blitz, Lieu- 
tenant Conlett, Robert Tripp and Gertrude Miller. The last 
part of the program consisted of numbers by the junior 
class, Mildred Wiseman, Henry Moskowitz, Virginia Ma- 
jewski and Lucas Cerna, violinists. 

John M. Steinfeldt, founder and director of the San 
Antonio College of Music, presented his piano classes in 
recital at the College Auditorium, June 22, 23 and 24. The 
program on the 22d was given by Helen Young, Marie 
Watkins, Louise Warnock, Jack Bain, Eleanor Nuckolls, 
Bessie McHugo, Annie Holliday, Lucille Powell, Grace 
Miller, Helen Beck and Flora Briggs. Those contributing 
to the second were Helen Hartman, Norman Lee Sharp, 
Virginia Whiting, Florence Reilly, Inez Heaslet, Winona 
Banks, Irene Jungmann, Ruth Bonen, Dorothy Duerler, 
Jimmie Steele, Ruth Harvin, Estella Elizondo, Estelle Jones 
and Ada Rice, while on the third appeared Katherine Hun- 
tress, Lola O’Connell, Anna Hunter (pupils of Miss 
Schoot), Rose Nierman, Rose August, Helena Elizondo, 
Alene Krupp, Marian Beck, Miriam Howell, Sarah Schul- 
man and Evelyn Leonard, assisted by Cecille Arnold, violin- 
ist, and Robert Tripp, cellist, pupils of Mr. Blitz. 

During Rafaelo Diaz’s visit to this, his home city recently, 
he was favishly entertained, and also delighted several of 
his intimate friends with impromptu musicales, Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg being among these. He was honor guest at a 
luncheon of the Kiwanis Club and, at the earnest request 
of his many friends, sang a short program. Many of the 
members are his boyhood friends. Before leaving, Mr. 
Diaz entertained with a reception to many of his triends 
and gave a short program, accompanied by Walter Dunham. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Toledo, Ohio, June 28, 1920.—The annual violin re- 
cital of the pupils of Jean Auguste Parre, took place at the 

W. C. A. Auditorium on Monday evening, June 21, with 
Mrs. Parr at the piano. The Tartini sonata in G minor, 
played by the advanced class, was the opening number, and 
the same ensemble gave the final group, which included the 
Raff “Cavatina,” “On Wings of Song” (Mendelssohn), 
Pierne’s “Serenade” and the Bohm “Cavatina.” In addition 
to the children’s class, there were solo numbers by Melvin 
Jenssen, Florence Sorter, Gerald McLaughlin, Mrs. G. 
Carpenter and Mary Hays, the composers being Nachez, 
Wieniawski, Max Bruch, Charles Dancla and Sarasate. 

Vancouver, B. C.—(See letter on another page.) 


Lyric Theater Used for Musical Events 


The Lyric Theater, in Baltimore, Md., of which Fred- 
erick Huber is the managing director, will continue to be 
used extensively during the coming season for concerts, 
recitals, and, in fact, musical events of all kinds. 
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NEW OPERAS FIND A FITTING PLACE IN THE 


(Continued from page 9) 


lectualize the twenty-four preludes of Chopin at Wigmore 
Hall on Saturday last he went to a restaurant and ordered 
a beefsteak. “I am certain that steak was cut from an 
intellectual heifer,” said he, “because it was so flavorless.” 
Why, oh, why was not that animal emotional and imagina- 
tive like Chopin himself? Of course the hall was crowded. 
It always is when Busoni plays in London, But I cannot 
help feeling that the pianist suffers from Alexander’s 
chagrin that there are no new worlds to conquer. He makes 
no technical display beyond performing every kind of diffi- 
culty with offhand ease. He has no sentimental moments 
for the softhearted. He apparently cares not a jot for tra- 
ditional readings of Beethoven. He says to his hearers, in 
fact: “This is how I do it. Take it or leave it.” Most of 
his hearers take it. Some leave it, and maintain that Busoni 
is a forceful, athletic, hard and brilliant performer who 
thinks rather than feels and who would rather command 
than delight his audiences. At any rate, he is one of the 
greatest pianists of this or any other day. 
Busoniep Berwioz. 

Can the same be said of him as a composer? To me his 
orchestral works conducted by himself in the Queen’s Hall 
on Tuesday evening were devoid of musical charm. They 
often sounded, to my ear, like badly Busonied Berlioz. 
Much of the orchestration was as uninviting as the King 
of Thule ballad in Berlioz’ “Faust.” If that is music, make 
the most of it. No doubt it was good, very good. No 
doubt, too, the science of eugenics—is that the right word? 

can find the right physical mate for the right man or 
woman, But what about soulmates?—as they are called in 
Mabel’s novel. A soulmate with a few blemishes, like a 
damaged angel, for instance, is more to be desired than a 
life partner scientifically selected and warranted A 1 in 
every way except in the art of making the world a beautiful 
place to love in. Give me a soiled dove every time in pref- 
erence to your wise and stately owl, sacred to Pallas Athene. 

Busoni Conpucts. 

As a conductor of Liszt's “Faust” symphony, played by 
the London Symphony Orchestra, Busoni was overwhelmed 
with bravos and applause. How much of it was for the 
man himself and how much was for the conductor I am 
unable to say. The same orchestra had recently played 
the same work under the direction of Albert Coates and the 
players consequently were familiar with the beauties of 
the score. But it would be manifestly unjust to Busoni to 
insinuate that the magnificent performance on Tuesday 
evening was not inspired by his masterly personality. Bu- 
soni, then, as pianist, conductor, composer, is a wonderful 
musician. As a pianist pure and simple he is not surpassed 
by any living artist. 

N. Y. Sympnony JAMs Apert HAL, 

On the preceding Sunday afternoon the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of Walter Damrosch, 
made its final appearance in London for this season with a 
popular program before a huge audience in the Albert Hall. 
To have played five times in London in a week and finish 
with a concert in the Albert Hall filled to the roof is a 
record of which any orchestra may well be proud. Jascha 
Heifetz played Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto with a 
warmth and passion which surprised those hearers who had 
too early concluded that Heifetz was only a perfect technical 
machine 

Maser Garrison’s SUCCESS. 

On Monday afternoon Mabel Garrison gave her eagerly 
awaited recital which had been postponed. The beauty of 
her tones and the flawless execution of rapid passages and 
trills at once placed her among the best coloratura singers 
London has heard for many a long day. Queen’s Hall was 
well filled and the enthusiasm of the audience was very 
great. No doubt her personal success would have been just 
as marked with any good accompanist at the piano, but the 
perfect accompanying of George Siemonn was enjoyable in 
itself. He used no notes. The perfect ease and concealed 
art of the ensemble performance was like the seemingly 
impromptu recitals Lilian Bailey and George Henschel used 
to delight us with a quarter of a century ago. 

Aut Bacu. 

Claud Biggs has a more truly British name. He played 
Bach, nothing but Bach, though not the whole Bach, at his 
Wigmore Hall recital on Tuesday afternoon. The cembalo 
pieces were a little thin in the concert room, notwithstanding 
the volume of a grand piano such as Bach never dreamed 
of. Two partitas, a French suite, six preludes and fugues 
were quite enough of J. S. B. for one bright day of June. 
| wonder if Bach intended so much of his cembalo music 
to be heard at one patient sitting. This young man plays 
the old classics with becoming clearness and a very judicious 
use of the pedal which, of course, only came into existence 
after Bach had written his keyboard music. That subdued 
blur and veiled rumble which is necessary in Debussy is 
wrong in Bach. Claud Biggs is apparently aware of that 
fact. 

De Harrack’s REcITAL, 

Charles de Harrack played fourteen of the more popular 
and shorter kinds of compositions at his piano recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening. He was warmly ap- 
plauded for his poetic interpretations and his tone and 
technical skill are altogether admirable. The latter was 
particularly noticeable in the exceedingly brilliant interpre- 
tation which he gave to the Liszt “Rigoletto” paraphrase, a 
real tour de force, while his sympathetic musical feeling 
lent grace, charm and genuine warmth to works by Chopin, 
Schuett, Rubinstein and others. Two compositions of his 
own were especially well received. Mr, de Harrack has 
everything a pianist needs for technic, and a sustained, sing- 
ing tone such as few pianists of the day achieve; these 
attributes combined with an unusual intelligence and refined 
musical taste won him loudly expressed approval through- 
out the evening from an audience that was astonishingly 
large considering the numerous counter attractions, such as 
the Busoni orchestral concert and the first night of the 
Puccini one-act operas. 

RumMet Rives THe WHIRLWIND. 

Walter Rummel, who gave a brilliant rather than a sub- 
dued interpretation to a number of greater and lesser works 
by Chopin in Aeolian Hall on Wednesday afternoon, tells 
me that although he lives in Paris he considers himself half 


American and half British. His father, Franz Rummel, 
was a famous pianist in his day who was born in London. 
All this international complexity is insignificant beside the 
fact that there is nothing half-and-half about the piano 
playing of Walter Rummel. He belongs to the grand school. 
He rides the whirlwind and directs the storm more often 
than he woos with murmuring zephyrs. If he becomes the 
Rubinstein of the next decade kindly remember that “I told 
you so.” ° 
A Fippter From Sersta, 

Mention must be made of the violin playing of Zlatko 
Balokovic from Serbia, who played Saint-Saéns’ B minor 
concerto and Bach’s chaconne as the two extremes of his 
recital at Wigmore Hall. He has a good finger technic 
and an admirable command of his bow, but his style is a 
trifle too lyrically smooth to put to shame sundry violinists 
who have played Saint-Saéns and Bach with more dramatic 
power and classical dignity. Three unknown Serbian works 
did not suffer by comparison with previous interpretations, 
and appeared to be thoroughly enjoyed. 

Ipa BeELLerBy Very PROMISING. 

Ida Bellerby stands a very good chance of being accepted 
as one of the best woman pianists of England if nothing 
happens to the contrary, as the novelists say. It can hardly 
be said that she shed any new light on such well explored 
works by Bach, Couperin, Brahms and Chopin which she 
played at her recital in Wigmore Hall, but she certainly 
invested the all too familiar themes and harmonies with a 
charm that was all her own. 

An Enciisu Sonata, 

Lamond, however, with all his art and wisdom, was not 
able to throw an aura of charm around the new piano 
sonata by John Ireland, which he played for the first time 
at his recital in the densely packed Wigmore Hall. The 
three movements of the sonata are short, clear in structure, 
and full of significant themes. The work is effective on 
the keyboard and Lamond made the most of it. To me, 
however, the sonata lacks the subtle something called at- 
tractiveness, but as the entire audience called the composer 
to the platform and cheered the interpreter, I may be wrong 
in my judgment. Wait. In Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, and 
the extra numbers by Schubert and Rubinstein, Lamond 
was very fine. An enthusiastic lady of uncertain age in- 
terrupted her applause to ask me what I thought of the 
pianist. I replied that if I could play the piano like La- 
mond I would not be a violinist—which cryptic remark was 
received with unfeigned delight and a renewed outburst of 
violent applause. CLARENCE LuCas. 


ROMAN CONDUCTOR 
DISCOVERS LONG 
LOST VIVALDI WORK 


Rome, June 
30, 1920.—A fter 
the concerts of 
of the New 
York Sym- 
phony Orches- 
tra only one 


“ J ” 2 
The Four Seasons,” for String Orchestra more was given 


and Solo Violin, Proves Delightful at the Augus- 
Novelty at Augusteo Concert—Italy teo, but it was 
Hears Scandinavian Music for First #,. concert 
Ti which, in the 
ime mind of every 


; real lover of 
music, was one of the most beautiful and interesting, the 
program being made up of music of the sixteenth century 
and of the beginning of the seventeenth. It consisted of 
only four numbers, beginning with a concerto grosso for 
orchestra of four string instruments and organ; a long 
composition by Bertoni; a cantata, “Oidone,” by Marcello, 
and last, but not least, the exquisite “Four Seasons,” by 
Vivaldi, a composition that Maestro Alceo Toni (a young 
and hitherto unknown conductor, who acquitted himself 
with honors), found lost in the forgotten archives of an 
old Roman musical school. He has made a study of all 
these exhumations and is actively searching in every nook 
and corner of all the old libraries. This composition of 
Vivaldi is one of his most beautiful works. The different 
tempi of the “Four Seasons” are original in design, as, for 
instance, the accompaniment to the hunting scene, and espe- 
cially to “The Sleeping Shepherd,” the one boisterous and 
the other ideally soft and sweet. The chirping of the 
birds in the spring number and the wonderful effectiveness 
of the tempest added to a sonority which one could hardly 
expect from an orchestra made up entirely of strings, 
The effect was immediate and “The Sleeping Shepherd” 
number had to be repeated. It is to be hoped that Maestro 
Toni, a very talented conductor, will continue in his 
search, and next season let us hear some more of this 
beautiful unknown music. The other numbers, although 
interesting, could not compare with the Vivaldi number, in 
which the first violin is the important soloist. Oskar 
Zuccarini played the solo with purity of tone and perfect 
intonation. The concert was given for the benefit of the 
journalistic family, and the house was fairly well filled, 
although, owing to the heat, many preferred open air 
music at the Pincio. 

NorTHERN Music. 

An interesting and. novel concert took place at the Phil- 
harmonica—novel because the program was made up of 
nothing but Scandinavian and Finnish music, absolutely 
unknown in Italy, except for the Grieg and Svendsen 
numbers. John Hahn, Finnish tenor, sang with great 
delicacy and clear voice songs by Sibelius, O. Merikanto, 
H. Alfren, E. Malartin and I. Hannikainen, while Mano- 
lita De Anduaga, pianist, played Sibelius’ “Valse Triste” 
and Grieg’s nocturne with fine poetic feeling. Antonietta 
Chialchia, a vigorous violinist, played the Svendsen romanza 
with charm, also the two sonatas for piano and violin— 
one by Grieg and the other by E. Sjégren—with Mme. De 
Anduaga with fine effect. The public, composed of musi- 
cians (Molinari, Respighi, Haleona, etc.), all the critics 
and correspondents of the northern press, besides the 
Danish Minister and the Finnish Minister and a host of 
foreigners, were highly interested and enthusiastic over this 
characteristic and poetic music. 

The next day the Finnish tenor repeated many of his 
songs in another concert, and Mlle. De Anduaga appeared 
not only as the strong pianist she is but also as composer, 
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having written, to German text, “Es mussein wunderbares 
sein,” a deep, beautifully harmonized composition, which 
the tenor sang with fine effect. Both were warmly ap- 
plauded. 


By Canoie Licur. 

At the Associazione Artistica, Maria Flori was invited 
to give a concert and played a trying program under try- 
ing circumstances—the electric light failing to burn during 
the whole concert. She played, beginning in the twilight 
and ending really in the dark. As she plays entirely from 
memory, the concert could go on. 

The pianist was furnished with two candles. It seemed 
as though we had returned to the times of our great- 
grandmothers. Maria Flori is a violinist who will be heard 
from ere long. 

Concerts oF Otp Music. 

At the Teatro Argentina, the two sisters Zanardini gave 
a series of three concerts of ancient music. Both are 
artistic to their finger tips and both have good voices and 
excellent schooling. The last concert was especially inter- 
esting. There was music by Giovanni De Stefani (1621), 
Orazio Dell ’Arpa (1595-1621), Filippo Vitali (1600-1600), 
Cosimo Bottegari (1554-1621), and Claudio Monteverdi, 
wonderful composer of the sixteenth century. They sang 
a duet by this author of such freshness, such smoothness 
and such surprising effects that the public forced them to 
give an encore. The soprano, Silvia Zenardini, sang an air 
by Cimarosa, “Bel Mime,” which is a pearl. Both singers 
also sang some ancient French songs, legends, “St. Nicolas” 
pleasing especially. The last part of the program was 
dedicated to the mystic Sicilian popular songs, which are 
full of melody and passion and character. They were 
beautifully sung by Silvia Zanardini, who had to repeat 
one of them. It is to be hoped that these two worthy sing- 
ers will return next fall and that their example will be 
imitated by other artists. 

Notes. 

Olive Hilder, a delightful soprano, is contemplating a 
summer season under the direction of M. Bezzi. 

The celebrated Battistini, it is rumored, has had an offer 
of $200,000 for an engagement in the States, but he re- 
fuses, as he is afraid to cross the ocean. i . 

Concerts are beginning to be a little more appreciated in 
Italy now. Every city has its musical clubs and every city 
receives visiting concert artists. Formerly where a concert 
was announced people used to exclaim, “What a bore!” 


TEACHING THE CHILDREN. 

Much is being done now toward educating the children 
in the schools musically, more especially the children of 
the popular quarters, who, when school is over, are con- 
tinually in the street. For these children large halls with 
a small stage have been built and music teachers are en- 
gaged to teach them music. I heard a sort of a concert 
given by these children. They sang choruses from “The 
Daughter of the Regiment,” from “Lodoletta” (Mascagni), 
from “The Gran Via,” a military chorus written by Puc- 
cini, and the “Bersaglieri Chorus.” Besides this, they 
sang and danced gavottes and minuettes in costume and 
gave comic scenes, all in music. It was really touching to 
see how these street boys and girls, especially the boys, 
sang and acted with a fervor and real delight. Their 
teacher, Signorina Nicoletti, is to be congratulated on what 
she has been able to obtain and for the good she is doing. 


“RAPHAEL AND Music.” 

Giorgio Barini, critic, learned and profound musician 
and lecturer, gave an illustrated lecture entitled “Raphael 
and Music” at the Philharmonic with some wonderful 
projections, also of music of the time, unearthed after cen- 
turies, some of which is anonymous. It was highly inter- 
esting and Dr. Barini was complimented by the distin- 
guished public present. 

VACATION. 

The season has ended and so, until October or Novem- 
ber, these letters also will end. Only one thing can be 
said for this season just past: never has there been so 

. . ) 
much music in Rome. my: PF. 


+ Dresden, June 
LEO FALL, OF 28, 1920.—Leo 
“DOLLAR PRINCESS” Fall, ‘composes 
of successfu 

FAME, WRITES OPERA operettas, has 
— once more 

Applause and Hisses Greet Performance turned his at- 
of His “Golden Bird” in Dresden tention to 
grand” opera 

-his old love. Few people know that the creator of “The 
Dollar Princess” and “The Eternal Waltz” was originally 
a “serious” composer, having produced two musico-dra- 
matic works, “Frau Denise” and “Irrlicht,” in Berlin and 
Mannheim respectively (1902 and 1905). Both of these 
operas, thanks to their ineffective librettos, have almost 
been forgotten. It is, however, to be regretted that many 
a fine bit of musical inspiration has been lost in the bar- 
gain. Fall’s third and latest attempt in this domain is 
“The Golden Bird” (Der goldne Vogel), which has just 
experienced its first performance at the Dresden Opera. 
It is based upon a text by Paul Frank and Julius Wilhelm, 
which, despite its tiring length, betrays a very clever hand, 
and which the public likes very much, It recounts the 
carnival experience of a young painter—a love rencontre 
with a real princess, the “golden bird,” to which he suc- 
cumbs shortly before he enters the safe haven of an ad- 
vantageous marriage with the daughter of a rich brewer. 
He meets the princess at a masquerade and with her 
flies off to his studio, where a band of friends making 
merry have first to be driven out so that the lovers may 
enjoy each other undisturbed. But their happiness is 
short; fate appears in the form of the lord chamberlain 
and a lady-in-waiting, who lead the escaped princess back 
to obedience and duty. The last act plays twelve years 
later. The painter has married the brewer’s daughter ; 
the princess a consort of her rank. Both have children, 
and between these children there is a pretty little en- 
counter in which the young princess kisses the painter’s 


small boy. Once more the artist and the princess speak to 
each other, and the curtain falls. 

Fall’s music to this text is distinguished by excellent 
harmonic and polyphonic treatment. It is written with 
the light hand which Fall is known to possess, and by 
virtue of which he maintains rhythmic interest through- 
out. The orchestration, too, is good, although it might be 
fuller in places. Especially happy moments are the carnival 
confusion of Act I, the studio scene in Act II, with a 
capital parody of the “Salome” dance, and the very deli- 
cately orchestrated children’s scene in Act III. The rather 
lengthy prelude to the third act, as well as the finale of 
the first, ought to be shortened in order to make the work 
still more effective than it is. 

The performance, under the musical leadership of Con- 
ductor Hermann Kutschbach, was very well prepared, but 
the stage management, for which d’Arnals was responsible, 
and the assignment of the principal roles—Elisabeth Reth- 
berg as the princess and Richard Tauber as the artist 
left much to be desired. On the other hand, Waldemar 
Stagemann, as the friend of the artist; Hans Lange, as 
Schwartze, and Ludwig Ermold, as the brewer, were ex 
cellent, 

Composer and performers were repeatedly recalled by 
the audience and earned hurricanes of applause. A smail 
minority voiced their disapproval in the favorite German 
manner of hissing. What this minority did not realize is 
that in this opera Fall has succeeded in a conscious at- 
tempt to join the most comprehensible kind of dramatic 
action to good but melodic music that*can be understood 
by the unschooled layman with ease. The recognition of this 
fact confirms the opinion that Fall fulfills a definite mis- 
sion, namely, to recruit crowds of new opera goers from 
the ranks of the operetta “fans.” 

It is not likely, however, that that is the mission he will 
pursue in America. For, as is well known by now, this 
operetta king, like his rival, Léhar, is going to New York 
in the autumn, for a year and perhaps longer. Still—who 
knows ? 


Dr. Ericu H. MU ter. 


Richard Burmeister Still in the Ring 


A letter received by our correspondent in Berlin from 
Richard Burmeister, for many years one of New York's 
leading piano teachers, and well known in America as a 
pianist of high artistic accomplishment, may interest not 
only Mr, Burmeister’s numerous former pupils, but other 
readers as well. 

Mr. Burmeister, writing from Gmunden, Upper Austria, 
where he has been spending his summers, reports that dur- 
ing the years of the war he made many concert tours, 
reaching from Lille, then under German occupation, to 
Warsaw, Riga and Bucharest. In the winters he continues 
to make his home in Berlin, although he is mostly away 
on concert tours. His summers he has been spending for 
years at Gmunden, which he calls an exile of dethroned 
princes. He describes musical life there as follows: 

There is a busy music life in Gmunden during the summer, for it is 
essentially a summer resort. During the past winter there wer 
just two concerts, one of them being given by the youthful and 
graceful violinist, Countess Ghitta Lavaulx, the other by myself 
Both were sold out, which may have been due, to some extent, to 
the curious but timely notice on the placards to the effect that “the 
hall is well heated!” 

Gmunden derives a special interest from the fact that many 
aristocratic families have found sanctuary here after the revolution, 
and here they live without being annoyed by anyone. Thus the 
Duchess of Cumberland has her permanent residence here, and also 
her son, the Duke of Brunswick, with his wife, Victoria Luise, the 
daughter of the emperor. .. . 

This last turn is characteristic of the sentiment of many 
Germans even now, and Mr. Burmeister wistfully adds: 
“Whether the latter’s stay is to be temporary or protracted 
no one can tell, since it depends upon the development of 
political conditions in Germany.” He continues: 

Last fall they (the Duke and Duchess) furnished the “Villa am 
Weinberg” for themselves, and there, with their four children they 
led a retired family life. The Bechstein grand from their Bruns 
wick castle and the beautiful tile stoves from the Blankenburg pal 
ace, besides numerous family portraits and old pieces of furniture 
help to keep awake the remembrance of home. . . . 

In the palace of the Duke of Cumberland, too, there reigns 
a great silence. The former court ceremony has been retained de 
spite the changed times, but hospitality has been considerably re- 
duced. Tne Princess Thyra’s great love for music and her deep 
understanding of the classic reins) coy make it an honor for any 
musician to interpret these pieces for her. The wonderful hall de 
voted to music making was dedicated by the great Joachim, and 
here every summer the members of the Fitzner Quartet of Vienna 
are regular guests. 

As for myself, I don’t believe there is a piece in my repertory 
that I have not played on the Steinway there. Every evening there 
is an informal concert, and, whatever the program, it is interrupt 
ed by a pleasant intermission for tea, during which literature and 
the other arts are discussed. This summer, too, I shall spend in 
Gmunden, which, far from the noise and traffic.of the big cities, 
and with its hills and its beautiful lake, the Traunsee, is an earth 
ly paradise for anyone who finds recreation in quiet artistic or 
scientific occupation, 

Mr. Burmeister ends by telling of his plans for next 
winter, which include concert tours in Italy and Spain. 
With his sixty years he belongs distinctly to the veteran 
class, like Rosenthal, D’Albert and Sauer, all of whom, by 
the way, continue to fascinate audiences more or less 
regularly in various parts of the European continent. 


Recital at David Hochstein Music School 


The David Hochstein Music School Settlement of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., of which Harold Gleason is director, recently 
gave its first annual concert before a large and interested 
audience. The program was remarkable in view of the 
fact that, with the exception of three, none of the pupils 
taking part had studied prior to the opening of the school 
on January 2, 1920. Demonstration work in theory was 
given, there were piano and violin solos, duets and quar- 
tets, as well as violin ensemble groups led by an eight 
year old youngster. 

The school ended its first season’s work with a record 
of 6,500 class and private lessons given, 330 pupils enrolled, 
with a waiting list of 110. There are twelve members in 
the faculty sent by the Institute of Musical Art and ten 
nationalities are represented in the student body. Regis- 
tration for next year’s work is under way, and the large 
enrollment shows plainly the enthusiasm of the people. 
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STREET COMMUNITY SINGING IN VOGUE AT BRIDGEPORT 


Tomba,” and “Through the Darkness” from “Stabat Mater,” 
the rich quality and remarkable range of voice gave great 
pleasure, occasioning many recalls. The soloist was taste- 
fully accompanied by his sister, Edythe Ah Iberg. 

The Beethoven Trio—E. Rhey Garrison, piano and di- 
rector; August Berger, violin, and John Patuzzi, cello— 
gave a beautiful reading of ‘the Beethoven trio, No. 4. 
Each of these thoroughly routined musicians brought to the 
performance an understanding, backed by fluent technic, 
worthy of the best Beethoven traditions. An arrangement 
of Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and other selections brought equal 
pleasure. Mr. | pa gave as a solo number a sonata for 
violin alone by Leclercq, in which the Swiss violinist added 
conspicuously to the laurels he has already won in the short 
time since he left his native Zurich and his concert work 
in Europe to make his home here. 


Tuousanps Enyoy Harvey Hussett, Inc., BANn’s 
mrsT CONCERT. 

The most beautiful setting given to any concert ever 
attended by the writer, not even excepting the memorable 
premier of Christian Sinding’s first opera, “The Holy 
Mountain,” in Dessau in the spring of 1914, was that afford- 
ed by the Brooklawn Country Club for an outdoor concert 
of the Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Concert Band on the afternoon 
of June 19. In the case of the Sinding premiere it was 
the idyllic little town and the springtime which gave a 
mental atmosphere in unique keeping with the work brought 
out. But the premiere itself took place in an opera house 
of a sort to be found in small towns all over Germany. In 
this case, however, the beautiful clubhouse was the back- 
ground for an outdoor concert and there was the outlook 
from the hilltop over miles of wooded hills, with a glimpse 
of the city and a wide sweep of Long Island Sound for 
the eye, while the ear enjoyed the performances of the 
band under the inspiring leadership of Dr. Giovanni E. 
Conterno. 

This was the first try-out of the organization since Dr. 
Conterno came up from New York to take charge of it 
four months previously. It was not a public concert. Mr. 
and Mrs. Harvey Hubbell, the host and hostess for the 
afternoon, introduced the band for the entertainment of 
the club members. Beginning with “The Star Spangled 
Banner” and closing with “America,” the program offered 
the overture to “William Tell,” Carlini’s “La Mezza Notte,” 
Massenet’s “Meditation” from “Thais,” Sinding’s “The 
Rustle of Spring,” Dr, Conterno’s own “The Sleepy King” 
from a two-act comic opera, and numbers by Turlet, Suppe, 
Meacham, Herbert and Sousa. Many encores were added. 
Already a very marked advance from the stage of develop- 
ment of the band when last heard by the writer, early last 
fall, were evident. Dr. Conterno’s fitness to mold his 
forces into a unit combining flexibility with dependability, 
reflecting his ripe musicianship and authoritative grasp, is 
evident. The fifty-four members of the band, most of them 
daily employed by Harvey Hubbell, Inc., in the manufacture 
of electric light supplies, responded to the demands of their 
energetic leader with a zeal which promises much for their 
future. There was excellent light and shade, a greater 
degree of spontaneity than one could expect from weekly 
rehearsals during so short a period and a lively appreciation 
of the works essayed. In the Carlini number a division of 
the band into two bands, stationed on the lawn at opposite 
ends of the big clubhouse, giving a dialogue effect, revealed 
the plasticity already attained by Dr. Conterno in the 
manipulation of his material. 

The same program was given to the public at Seaside 
Park on Sunday afternoon, July 11, when the band was 
accorded an ovation by 15,000 listeners. 


Musica PaGceANt Features Sovoists. 


“Where Purple Shadows Play,” a musical dramatic pa- 
geant, written and directed by Mrs. Mary Sales Hancort, 
of Stratford, delighted audiences at the Park Theater on 
Wednesday afternoon and evening, June 30. Seventy chil- 
dren and adults, recruited from private classes in musical 
and dramatic art, appeared in scenes depicting a child’s 
progress through ’playland into loveland, with an epilogue 
introducing through the medium of a golden wedding, “the 
land of purple shadows,” in which were featured Edward 
Stevens, a Gettysburg hero, and John Gilbertie, twice dec- 
orated with gold medals for his valor in the. World War. 
The music for this pleasing pageant was incidental and 
selected from many sources. The assisting soloists were 
Margaret Hogan, soprano; Mrs. Florence Legere Hayes, 
contralto; John Loxom, tenor, and Paul Goulding, harp. 

Satvation Army NationaL Starr Bann HeEarp. 

The Salvation Army National Staff Band, conducted by 
George Darby, gave a concert at the high school on Satur- 
day evening, June 19, under the auspices of the local lodge 
of Elks. A male chorus of thirty-five voices assisted in this 
program, which closed a week’s drive for funds to raise 
the mortgage from the Bridgeport home of the Salvation 
Army. The band and chorus were also heard again the 
next morning at the United Church in a musical program 
arranged by Mrs. Elmer Beardsley for the children’s day 
service. 

225rH ANNIVERSARY OF UNITED CHURCH. 

The 225th anniversary of the founding of the United 
Church was celebrated during the week of June 13-19. The 
church quartet and chorus under Mrs. Elmer Beardsley, 
organist, offered a musical program of special interest on 
Sunday morning, June 13, and also assisted in the success of 
the anniversary lawn fete held on the evening of the 19th 
at the delightful home of Mr. and Mrs. Lucien R. Warner. 

Co_umBIA GRAPHOPHONE EmpLoyres Give ProGRAM. 

An entertainment for the benefit of the athletic association 
of the Columbia Graphophone Company was given at Co- 
lumbia Assembly Hall, Tuesday evening, June 29. Judith 
Landberg Flather, soprano; Mrs. Julia M. Dungan, con- 
tralto, who is supervisor of the women employees of the 
graphophone company, and Arthur Levasseur, tenor, assist- 
ed in the musical program, with Ethel Seamans as accom- 
panist. Katherine Kane, an eleven-year-old dancer, was 
another interesting feature. 

G. H. Casetottr Makes Home Here. 

G. H. Caselotti, the well known vocal instructor, who for 
the past two years has maintained a studio in the Taylor 
Building, coming up from New York twice a week for his 
Bridgeport classes, is to make his home in Bridgeport in 


(Continued from page 14) 


the future. He has taken a residence on Butler avenue and 
will give more days each week to Bridgeport, possibly four, 
while still keeping up his work in New York at the Metro- 


* politan Opera House Building. 


Norpen Sinctnc Society 1n Nationa Festiva. 

Henry Nyberg, conductor of the Norden Singing Society, 
led this unusually well schooled male chorus to new suc- 
cesses in the national gathering of ‘the American Union of 
Swedish singers last month. The Bridgeport chorus was 
heard at the Boston Opera House on June 20 and again on 
June 24 at Worcester in the two day program given there. 
The Norden Singing Society was one of fifty male choruses 
of Swedish extraction, aggregating 600 voices participating 
in the great festival, with fourteen different conductors 
assembled from cities in all parts of the country, from 
Colorado to Rhode Island. Marie Sundelius was among 
the soloists, 

Notes, 

Hans Kronold,' the noted cellist, whose appearance in a 
Lenten recital at the United Church in March was received 
with such interest, came up from New York again to delight 
Bridgeport music lovers on Sunday evening, June 20, at 
the First Methodist Church. 

The Samuel Simons Sanford fellowship, provided for the 
Yale School of Music by the daughter of the late Prof. 
Samuel S. Sanford of Bridgeport, was competed for at 
Woolsey Hall in New Haven at the annual concert of the 
school on June 3. Louise Lockwood of New Haven was 
the winner, playing with the New Haven Symphony Or- 
chestra a piano concerto in A minor, composed by herself. 
David Stanley Smith, dean of the school, conducted the 
orchestra. The fellowship provides for two years of study 
in Europe. Bruce Tibbals Simonds of Bridgeport was the 
successful candidate for this fellowship in 1917 and is now 
in Paris, studying with Vincent D’Indy. 

The Beethoven Trio gave a program in Fairfield on June 
15 for the Men’s Assembly of the Faitfield Congregational 
Church and were heard in concert in Milford on the 25th 
in an evening arranged for the benefit of Milford Post, 
American Legion. 

Flag Day exercises included musical programs in various 
parts of the city, among them being a concert by the 
Wheeler and Wilson Band at Seaside Park; the playing of 
patriotic airs by John J. Raynolds’ band and singing by 
the Criterion Quartet at Elks’ Hall; and special music in 
the city schools. 

The Criterion Quartet, Frank peaiionsts,, first tenor ; 
Lewis C. Fenton, second tenor; George H. Tordoff, bari- 
tone, and James Holt, Jr., bass, assisted also in Flag Day 
exercises held in Wate rbury by the Elks on June 12. 

Mrs. Sumner B. Coggeshall, the gifted local violinist and 
member of the new but already well routined trio (which 


includes Jennie Margaret Hawley, piano, and John Patuzzi, 
cello), recently gave pleasure as guest soloist at the First 
Methodist Church. 

Children’s Week was opened on Sunday afternoon, June 
6, by a mass meeting of Sunday school children in Beards- 
ley Park. Several thousand children, recruited from all the 
churches of the city, participated in sacred songs, historic 
church pageants and Bible dramatizations. Alvin C. Breul 
led the community singing and there were addresses by 
many of the pastors of the city. 

The Bridgeport High School Orchestra, directed by 
Ingeborg Svendsen-Tune, supervisor of the school’s music, 
assisted in a program at the High School Auditorium on 
June 17, when a memorial tablet was dedicated, com 
memorating the names of 478 Bridgeport High School boys 
who entered the World War. The orchestra was heard in 
Bach's air on the G string, with Horace Jones as solo vio- 
linist, and also in Svendsen’s romance, with great success. 

Horace Jones, just graduated from the high school, a 
violinist of unusual promise, is preparing for the study of 
his instrument in London next season. Born in Wrexham, 
North Wales, where his father was a choral conductor, the 
gifted youth will visit relatives there before continuing his 
studies. While in Bridgeport he studied first with Leslie E 
Vaughan, later for two years with Prof. Isador Troostwyk 


of Yale and during the past season with Prof. Paul Stoer 
ing of New York. 

Miss Svendsen-Tune’s Freshman music classes gave 
Louise Garnett’s cantata, “A Forest Rondo”; Neidlinger’s 
“The Endless Song” and Sherwood’s “Dinah Dolls” on 
June 18. Miss Svendsen-Tune, a mezzo-soprano as well as 
a pianist of distinction, gave by request on this occasion 


a group of negro spirituals, being twice recalled for encores. 
At the high school graduation exercises on June 25 the 
school orchestra appeared in numbers by Bac h and Grieg 
under the leadership of its versatile young Danish super - 
And again at the graduation exercises of the City 


visor. 
Normal School on June 23, in numbers by Svendsen and 
Grainger. 

On the latter program Cora M. Purviance, supervisor of 
music in the west side grade schools, conducted the Junior 


Chorus of the City Normal School. Miss Purviance also 
arranged the musical program and conducted the singing 
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of 703 eighth grade pupils, whose graduation into the high 
school took place in the latter’s auditorium on June 22. 

The Lincoln, Maplewood and Prospect school orchestras 
assisted. 

The Bridgeport Hospital Training School held its gradua- 
tion exercises in the United Church on June 10, when part 
of the program was devoted to a recital by Mrs. Elmer 
Beardsley, organist and choir director of the church, assist- 
ed by Ada Tuck Whitaker as soprano soloist. Mrs. Beards- 
ley also arranged the musical program for the commence- 
ment exercises of the Fannie A. Smith Froebel Kindergar- 
ten School, which took place at the People’s Presbyterian 
Church on the morning of June 11. A feature of this 
program was an organ and piano duet by Mrs. Beardsley 
and Margaret Sheppard. This gifted young pianist, a grad- 
uate of the training class for teachers, also composed the 
music and wrote the words for a remarkably good clats 
song. Miss Sheppard is a cousin of Mary Garden, the 
celebrated operatic star. 

The Westport Choral Club gave Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” 
on June 16, with the assistance of the following Bridgeport 
soloists: Lena Mason Barnsley, soprano; Norma Weber, 
contralto, and Elis Lundberg, baritone, with Mrs. Elmer 
Beardsley, accompanist. 

The Barnum Glee Club presented a pastoral operetta, 
“The Fairy Shoemaker,” at the Barnum School recreation 
center on the evening of June 4. 

The annual June garden tea given by the Ladies of 
Charity, St. Vincent de Paul at the Nurses’ Home, June 5, 
offered a musical program, in charge of Mrs. James E. Kelly 
and Mrs. Henry Lee. The soloists were Genevieve Brown, 
soprano; Esther Burns, contralto, and Anna Gertrude 
Lynch, violin, Mrs. Charles Ogren and Mr. Burke, accom- 
panying. A pleasing feature was an orchestra of six young 
women violinists, conducted by Miss Lynch. 

The Maplewood School Orchestra, conducted by Harriet 
Lambert, provided music at a reception following the an- 
nual meeting of the Parent-Teachers’ Association at Maple- 
wood School, June 8. 

Mrs. Lewis F. Hall was hostess for a musicale at her 
home, 271 Mill Hill, avenue, given by Fullerton Memorial 
Circle of Park Street Congregational Church, Tuesday 
afternoon, June 15. Mrs. Henry L. Bishop, soprano, and 
Norma Weber, contralto, were soloists. 

Mrs. Ada Tuck Whitaker, soprano, accompanied by Mrs. 
Edith Bloss Thompson, was ‘soloist at the annual convention 
of the Fairfield County Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union held in the First Methodist Church, June 16. 

Arline Levy of 112 Poplar street, an advanced pupil of E, 
\. Parsons of New Haven, was heard in a piano solo in a 
pupils’ recital given by this well known instructor, June 17. 

Mrs. Edward A. Mora led community singing at an all 
day session of the American Daughters of 1812, held at 
Anderson Towers, Woodmont, on June 17. 

The United Church Quartet gave a program arranged by 
Mrs. Elmer Beardsley, their director, for the Washington 
Lodge of Masons at Monroe, June 22. Solos, duets and 
quartet numbers made a diversified and interesting pro- 
gram, Mrs. Beardsley accompanying at the piano, The 
members of the quartet are Mrs. Lena Mason Barnsley, 
soprano; Mrs. May Hard, contralto; Louis Ginand, tenor, 
and M. Wieler, baritone. 

Aurelia Louise Berger, a member of the choir of sot 
Patrick’s Church, was married in this church on June 22 to 
Robert Arthur Campbell. Music for the occasion was ar- 
ranged by Lillian Sullivan, organist of the church, with 
Mary Kelly, soprano, and Arthur LeVasseur, tenor, as 
soloists. 

The Post and Telegram Singing Newsboys followed up 
their recent successful three day appearance at Poli’s Thea- 
ter with a concert, held at the Casino, Friday evening, June 
18. All of the singers are genuine newsboys. Among them 
are several good boy sopranos, who gave solo numbers with 
and without the chorus. Organized last January by William 

F, Goldeman, their leader, these energetic youngsters 
have won a host of new friends by their spontaneous efforts 
on the stage. Mr. Goldeman is one of the assistants of 
Frank V. Crawford, circulation manager of the Post Pub- 
lishing Company, who has provided a vacation home for 
the glee club and his other newsboys at Fairfield Beach. 

Alvin C. Breul, organist of St. John’s Episcopal Church 
and community song leader, gave a demonstration of com- 
munity singing in Bridgewater on July 10, with the assist- 
ance of the townspeople. Mr. and Mrs. Breul were week- 
end guests of Mr, and Mrs. Charles G. Sanford while in 
Bridgewater. 

Frederick Illingsworth, recently arrived in America from 
Bradford, England, is a gifted tenor just recruited by Alvin 
C, Breul to the solo personnel of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church choir. Mr. Illingsworth participated in the battle 
of the Somme and also in the Gallipoli campaign and was 
shot through the lung, but his voice is still reported to be 
of excellent quality. 

The we organized branch of colored women of the 
Y. W. C. A. gave an exhibition on June 28, when a class of 
nineteen, FS_tr by Ingeborg Svendsen-Tune, sang Smart’s 
“Rest thee on this mossy pillow” and Paul Bliss’ “Mando- 
lins and Moonlight.” 

Arthur C. Bowen, Jr., cello, a former Bridgeport pupil 
of John Patuzzi, has become a member of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra under Eugen Ysaye. 

Lura E. ABELL. 


Rudolph Polk Plays at Rutgers 


Rudolph Polk made his first appearance at Rutgers Col- 
lege, New Brunswick, N. J., on July 9. The engagement 
was arranged by Robert Bartholomew, under whose man- 
agement Mr. Polk recently appeared in Lockport, N. Y. 

Mr. Polk played a very interesting program and received 
a tremendous ovation. Professor Bartholomew wired to 
Mr. Polk’s manager, M. H. Hanson, after the concert: 

“Polk recital great success.. Audience very enthusiastic,” 
while a complimentary letter from New Brunswick has 
since been received, telling Mr. Hanson that his prediction 
that Mr. Polk will before very long be ranked among the 
greatest violinists of the age, in spite of having been born 
and educated in America, will surely come true. 

Mr. Polk will play three private engagements north of 
Boston next. week, the first one of which will be an appear- 
ance in Mrs, Hall McAllister’s musicale, at the home of 
Mrs. William H. Coolidge, Magnolia, Mass., July 30. On 
this occasion Julia Ford, soprano, and the daughter of 
Mrs. McAllister, will accompany Mr. Polk. 
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HAROLD HENRY, 


American pianist, 


Harold Henry Interviewed in Oregon 


Harold Henry, who during July has been conducting a 
master class in Portland, Ore., was interviewed recently 
for the Spectator of that city. The interesting article fol- 
lows 


“The ringing notes of a piano broke the stillness of the late after 
noon and filled the quiet shaded spaces of the conservatory with 
compelling melod he secretary opened the door cautiously and 
enquired softly ey musician within if he had an appointment with 
some one. “Oh, yes!” The triumphant music ended with a crash, 
and Harold ae Fg the young American pianist, stood in the doorway. 
Looking into his eager, almost radiant son you fecl that here is a 
man who, in winning success, has found the secret of happiness. 
There is a fine physical quality and a_ boyish enthusiasm about this 
brilliant pianist which indicates that he is destined to add many 
more laurels to the triumphs already gained. 

Polished as he is, the man is bigger than conventionalities, and 
it is possible to begin talking with him without preliminaries. He 
characterized his childhood in the quiet university center in Lawrence 
Kans., as “Just the average uneventful life of any boy in a small 
town.”” Although Mr. Henry regrets phases of his life here—for 
instance, the lack of a systematized and intensive training alon 
certain lines, he is thankful that he was not crowded, but allowed 
to store up a fine reserve of physical energy. 

“After two years at the university, I went to Berlin to continue 
my studies,” he said. “I was very fortunate in having for my 
teacher Dr. Ernst Jedliczka, a man who had no system, but who 
filled his pupils with the love for music, and enabled them to rise 
above their limitations.” As the pianist talked of his master, and 
compared his methods with the soulless systems of technic used 
other teachers, he revealed much of his own temperament and _ inci- 
dentally of his own methods of teaching. “I have a difficult dispo- 
sition’’—and as if in explanation he smiled, for he meant sensitive 
ness, not temper-—‘‘but Jedliczka understood. He had such a love 
for music and filled me with such enthusiasm that I forgot my 
limitations and went on, meanwhile unconsciously overcoming them. 
His enthusiasm has been an inspiration to me for all my musical 
work.”” Mr, Henry explained that with his own pupils he always 
tried “to focus their attention on a core, letting them forget their 
limitations for the moment,"’ although he made clear that serious 
faults in technic would not be ignored, but merely passed by until 
th» proper moment for criticism, 

aher the death of Jedliczka, the young artist went to Paris to 
study with Moszkowski in compliance with the wish of his late 
teacher. After four years he returned to America. Then followed 
the most difficult point of his career, for without social or financial 
backing, it was dificult to obtain recognition. In Chicago, he began 
teaching, combining concert work wherever it was possible. ‘Finally, 
in spite of everything, I succeeded.” He has not much time for 
teaching now; nevertheless, a few pupils await his coming to Chicago 
and New York each season, knowing that if they are gifted and 
worthy, he will give two or three lessons. 

“The outlook for music in America?” He was silent a moment, 
and then without hesitancy: ‘I think the outlook is very encourag- 
ing. Even the business man is coming to recognize that music may 
be a man’s work. One of the most hopeful signs, however, is the 
improvement of courses in the schools. Music is merely one of the 
forms of intellectual expression.” For this reason, Mr. Henry be- 
lieves that every child is entitled to at least a minimum amount of 
instruction in this subject. ‘Music should be added to the three R’s,” 
he concluded whimsically. 


Samoiloff Artist with Bracale Opera Company 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, the New York vocal teacher, recently 
received a telegram from Jean Barondess, one of his artist- 
pupils, who i is at present singing in Havana, reading as fol- 
lows : “Accepted flattering engagement with Bracale to sing 
leading roles with well known artists. Leave tomorrow for 
Panama en route to Lima, Peru, for five weeks. Grateful 
to you. Best wishes.” 

Miss Barondess has been in Havana for nine weeks fill- 
ing an engagement with the Arango Opera Company, sing- 
ing the principal soprano | roles in “Aida,” “La Bohéme,” 

“La Forza del Destino,” “Faust,” “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “The Masked Ball,” “Il Trovatore” and other 
operas, achieving a big success at every appearance. 

The Havana press has been very warm in its commendation 
of Miss Barondess’ beautiful singing and artistic interpreta- 
tion of the characters of her various roles, La Nacion, in re- 
viewing her Marguerite,said: “This beautiful artist sings with 
mastery, and deserved the enthusiastic ovation she received.” 
La Opinion : “Juanita Barondess, in the role of Eleanor in 
‘Trovatore,’ achieved a new triumph.” Heraldo de Cuba: 

“There was warm applause for Miss Barondess, who gave 
a marvelous interpretation of the difficult role of Aida.” 
El Mundo: “Miss Barondess gave a most interesting and 
admirable portrayal of Mimi.” These comments, taken at 
random from Havana newspapers, show the nature of Miss 
Barondess’ success, which she attributes solely to the splen- 
did training received from Mr. Samoiloff. 


Raymond Wilson Completes Summer Course 


Raymond Wilson, American pianist, last week concluded 
his summer course for piano students which he has been 
giving at Syracuse, N. Y., and left for a vacation until 
September. Mr. Wilson will first make an automobile 
tour of the Adirondack and Catskill Mountain regions and 
later go to his summer home at Oxford, Pa., where he 
will divide his time between recreation and the prepara- 
tion of programs for concerts next season. 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT FEATURES 
OPENING OF CHAUTAUQUA 


Damresch Orchestra to Be at Famous Institution for 
Several Weeks—Robert Howell, Louise Hubbard, 
Mary Potter and Walter Green, the Soloists— 
Musical Interpretation Lectures 
Chautauqua; N. Y., July 17, 1920.—The various pro- 
grams rendered so far this season by the Chautauqua 
Choir, the July Quartet, and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra have fully come up to expectations. William 
C. Bridgman, as choral director, has proved himself worthy 
to take the place held so long by the late Alfred Hallam, 
and Willem Willeke is the July conductor of the New 

York Symphony Orchestra. 
Sunpay Music. 

The Sunday morning and evening services of July 4 
were featured by the first appearance of Mr. Bridgman 
as choral director, the July soloists, and the choir. In 
the morning the customary anthem was replaced by the 
tenor solo from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” “If with All 
Your Hearts,” sung by Robert Howell. At the sacred 
song service the July Quartet—Robert Howell, tenor; 
Louise Hubbard, soprano; Mary Potter, contralto, and 
Walter Green, baritone—rendered “Gloria,” by Buzzi- 
Peccia. Mrs. Hubbard sang Campion’s “Ninety and 
Nine”; Miss Potter, “How Beautiful Upon the Moun- 
tains,” by Harker; Miss Potter and Mr. Howell, a duet, 
“Children, Pray This Love to Cherish,” by Spohr, and 
Mrs. Hubbard and the Chautauqua Choir rendered to- 
gether Gounod’s “From Thy Love as a Father.” 

The impression created by conductor, soloists and choir 
in their debut before a Chautauqua audience was a pleas- 
ing one. Unusually large for so early in the season, the 
choir made an exceptionally fine showing which speaks 
well for Mr. Bridgman’s ability as a leader. 

New York SyMPpHONY CONCERTS. 

A feature of much interest was the appearance of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. The first con- 
cert of the season took place Tuesday evening, July 
6, and tremendous applause greeted the men of the or- 
chestra as they took their seats in the amphitheater. When 
President Arthur Bestor introduced Willem Willeke, the 
conductor, he was given the famous Chautauqua salute 
amid wild enthusiasm. 

The “Egmont” overture opened the program with sym- 
phony No. 3, “Eroica,” by Beethoven, following. Robert 
Howell, accompanied by the orchestra, then sang “Celeste 
Aida,” and Wagner’s “Album Leaf,” and the preludes to 
Act III of “Lohengrin” and “Die Meistersinger,” brought 
the program to a close. Mr. Willeke is a skillful leader 
and the orchestra responded to his every demand. 

The third classical program presented by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra took place Monday evening, July 12. 
The Weber overture to “Der Freischtitz” opened the pro- 
gram. The symphony in E minor, “From the New World,” 
Dvorak, was the biggest offering of the evening, the largo 
being especially well played. After the symphony, Mary 
Potter sang the “Habanera”. from “Carmen” with such 
winning charm and vivacity that she was forced to respond 
to an ovation. Mr. Willeke’s conducting of the Wagner 
“Tristan and Isolde” revealed many sides of his musician- 
ship, and Beethoven's “Leonore” overture, No. 3, was the 
final number. 

At the popular afternoon concert of July 14 Arthur Lich- 
stein, violinist, rendered the Tschaikowsky concerto with 
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orchestral accompaniment. Tschaikowsky’s sixth symphony, 
Grieg’s “Herzwunden” and Liszt’s second Hungarian rhap- 
sody were the orchestral numbers at this concert. Twilight 
concerts were given on the Plaza Thursday and Friday 
evenings. 

Facutty Concert PLEeAses. 

The concert given by the faculty of the music department 
on July 10 proved that the talent of the institution can hold 
its own. William C. Bridgman’s conducting of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra in the overture to “Sakuntala,” 
by Goldmark, and the ballet music from “Feramors,” by 
Rubinstein, showed the versatility of Chautauqua’s choral 
director. Exceptional finish of style marked the singing of 
Horatio Connell, baritone, and in the “Eri Tu” aria from 
“The Masked Ball” of Verdi he displayed much dramatic 
ability. Sol Marcosson again demonstrated his. splendid 
worth as a violinist, playing the Wieniawski concerto in D 
minor and two Kreisler numbers—the “Caprice Viennois” 
and “Tambourin Chinois.” Austin Conradi rendered sev- 
eral Chopin numbers and “Scherzo,” by Ernest Hutcheson, 
head of the piano department. Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” made a suitable finish to the program. 

GeorceE VINCENT RESUMES ORGAN RECITALS. 

On Sunday afternoon, July 11, George Vincent resumed 
his popular organ recitals and the sacred song service 
brought the Sunday music to a close. The negro spirituals, 
sung at this time by Mary Potter and Walter Greene, were 
a contrast to the music of the past week. The choir sang 
Gounod’s “Gallia.” 

ApvANcCE Mave in Music DEPARTMENT. 


The department of public school music at Chautauqua, 
according to "President Bestor, has expanded more than 
any other department in the summer schools. Beginning 
with two instructors—Howard Davis and Carl Borgwald— 
it has increased until the faculty now numbers seven mem- 
bers. Mr. Davis, director of school music, Yonkers, N. Y., 
is the head, the others being Thaddeus P. Giddings, direc- 
tor of school music, Minneapolis; Dr. Luther A. Weigle, 
director of Chautauqua School of Education and professor 
of Christian Nurture, Yale University, who lectures on the 
application of fundamental teaching principles to the work 
of public school instruction in music; Dr. Elbridge W. 
Newton, editor and music educator, Boston, who gives 
lectures; Helen S. Leavitt, composer and music educator, 
also of Boston; Joseph Maddy, director of instrumental 
music at Rochester, N. Y., and Lydia Hinkel, assistant 
director of music, Trenton Normal School. 
MusicaL INTERPRETATION LECTURES. 

Elbridge W. Newton is giving a lecture-recital series 
on music interpretation throughout July. His first lec- 
ture, “Music for Everybody,” was given Monday, July 5. 
Mr. Newton was assisted in his explanation by the efficient 
accompaniment of Helen S. Leavitt, whose piano illustra- 
tions brought out various points in a clever and forceful 
manner, H, G. 


Jacobsen Wants Amerie Compositions 


Sascha Jacobsen wants more American compositions for 
the violin. “Of recent years,” Mr. Jacobsen points out, 
“there has been a tremendous industry among native com- 
posers, but their output has been sadly lacking in dignified 
violin compositions. At best our musicians devote their 
attention to the composition of songs and piano pieces 
with, of course, an occasional essay in the field of chamber 
and orchestral music, 

“Every young American violinist, myself among them 
he states, “would like to use more American compositions 
on his program, but, alas, we cannot find them. During 
the past summer I made a diligent search for new things, 
without, unfortunately, any success. And if I do find 
American compositions that interest me, I find also that 
practically without exception they are unviolinistic. | 
realize that there is a prejudice. Many a composer would 
have us believe that those qualities in a composition which 
allow the violinist full scope for technical display are un- 
musical qualities; they would have us believe that all or- 
namentation is bad, just as they would have us think that 
all bravura ornamentation is false writing for the voice. 
It is a statement that has had its rise in the artificial na- 
ture of so many compositions that are ornate and nothing 
else, but at the same time it is an illogical position for the 
composer to take. Ornament in music has its appointed 
place. Would you rule out the meaningful lacework of com- 
posers like Bach and Mozart? Certainly therein is to be 
found full scope for technically brilliant passages without 
loss of musical value, and a lesson to every American com- 

” 
poser. 


Jenkins Artist in “Magic Melody” 


Marguerite Palcho, one of the artist-pupils of Mrs. Phil- 
lips Jenkins, of Philadelphia, Pa, recently signed a three 
years’ contract with Wilner & Romberg to sing the prima 
donna part in “The Magic Melody,” which will open in 
Buffalo on Labor Day. Mr. Romberg has -written two 
new songs for the musical comedy which are especially well 
suited to Miss Palcho’s voice. Among the recent dates 
filled by this artist-pupil of Mrs. Jenkins was a week’s en- 
gagement in Philadelphia at the Colonial Theater. Four 
appearances as soloist with Wassili Leps’ Symphony Or- 
chestra at Willow Grove are also scheduled for Miss Palcho 
before she leaves for New York on August 5 to begin re- 
hearsals for “The Magic Melody.” 

Dorothy Fox and Hilda Reiter, two other talented pupils 
of Mrs. Jenkins, also have several engagements to sing 
with Mr. Leps’ orchestra at Willow Grove. 


Votichenko in Europe 

Sasha Votichenko, who recently gave a series of Concert 
Intimes in Paris, left France for Italy, where, accompanied 
by his wife and child, he will join Titta Ruffo, Frances 
Alda and a number of other friends in Lido, the famous 
Italian resort where many of the prominent artists are 
spending the summer months. Mr. Votichenko will return 
to America in the fall to fulfill his concert engagements. 
In February he will give a tympanon recital in New York 
at Aeolian Hall. 


Birgit Engell to Sing in Cincinnati 
Birgit Engell, the Danish lyric soprano, will make her 


first appearance in Cincinnati, Ohio, early in December 
under the auspices of the Matinee Musical Club. 
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ma’s popular summer series. Five thousand people occu- 
pied the tiers of seats 

As with every singer who has faced a throng in the 
lacoma Stadium, Miss Fitziu was aghast, as she after- 
ward declared, at the great distance her hearers appeared 
to be from her. “It seemed,” she said, “as if 1 were sim- 
ply singing into space!” Yet every word of her exquis- 
itely given program was plainly distinct to the farthest 


listener. Her renditions wholly won the audience. Edgar 
FE. Coursen gave the soloist able support at the piano, 
CONCERTS BY CHORAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Recent concerts by local choral bodies have attracted 
more than usual interest The Orpheus Club, whose 
plendid program, directed by John M. Spargur, of Seat- 
tle, marked an epoch in the organization's history, pre- 
sented, as soloists with the ensemble, Emila McConan, 
lyric soprano, of Victoria, B. C., and Margaret McAvoy, 
harpist, of Tacoma 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, Frederick W. Wallis, con- 
ductor, had as soloist at its choral concert a_ favorite 
singer, Eleanore Osborne Buckley, soprano, of Portland, 


Ore.+ A special request program given by the club in the 
Liberty Theater at Camp Lewis was largely attended, both 
by Tacomans and by officers and enlisted men, 

Prominent among other local organizations entertaining 
the soldiers is the Ensemble Violinists’ Club, whose solo 
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ists at a concert given at the camp on June 17 were Kath- 
arine Rice, soprano, and Vivian Gough, violinist. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt sang with the Thule Male Chorus 
at the midsummer eve concert, given prior to the departure 
of the club for Portland to attend the United Swedish 
Singers’ festival and convention, at which Mme. Zendt 
was soloist. 

Procram or Loca Composers’ Works 

A delightful program, presented under the auspices of 
the Fine Arts Studio Club, featured works of Tacoma 
and Seattle composers, among them four part and three 
part compositions for women's voices by Ferdinand Dunk- 
ley, given by members of the St. Cecilia Club, of which 
Mr. Dunkley is conductor. The composers represented 
were Mrs. T. S. Silvers, Mrs. Frank Allyn, Ferdinand 
Dunkley and Doris Newell, of Tacoma, and Claude Mad- 
den, of Seattle. The soloists were Vivian Strong Hart 
and Gwendolyn Geary Rugge, sopranos, of Seattle, and 
Mabel Metz Dilts, soprano, of Tacoma. 

Lucite BrapLey IN FAREweLt REcITAL. 

A farewell recital by Lucile Bradley, the young pianist, 
who is leaving for a concert tour of California, was an- 
other June event. Later she will return to New York to 
continue her concert work, studying again with prominent 


masters. Miss Bradley received an ovation at her recital. 
Notes. 
Paul Pierre McNeely, pianist and composer, formerly 


dean of music at the University of Montana, and one of 
Rudolph Ganz’s artist-students, arranged two interesting 
students’ recitals recently at his Seattle studios. Among 
the advanced pupils appearing were Mrs. O. C._ Whitney 
and Janet Chalmers, of Tacoma. Mr. McNeely is shaping 
the future musical careers of a number of talented Tacoma 
musicians. 

Eunice Prosser, violinist, will be connected during the 
summer with the Seattle Cornish School of Music. David 
Mannes was Miss Prosser’s master during her years of 
study in New York and presented her in a successful re- 
cital. K. M. K. 


OAKLAND LIBRARY RECEIVES 
GIFT OF MUSIC COLLECTION 


Choral Works Presented as Memorial to D. P. Hughes— 
8,000 Witness Greek Theater Play—Local Artists Active 
at State M. T. A. Convention—Compositions of 
G. Vargas Arouse Interest—Notes 
Oakland, Cal., July 17, 1920. —The Oakland Free Library 
has recently been enriched by a splendid gift of music. Mrs. 


D. P. Hughes, widow of the late Daniel P. Hughes, has 
donated her late husband’s music library as a memorial, in- 
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cluding his entire collection of chorals, cantatas and other 
music adapted to female voices. r. Hughes organized the 
Orpheus Club and conducted it for its first seven years. 
For three or four years he conducted the Lorjng Club, and 
in 1883 the Harmonic Society. He organized and for 
thirty-four years conducted the Hughes Club, whose last 
concert was given in May, 1919. This club is said to have 
been the largest in the nited States, with as “yd as 125 
voices. Mr. Hughes was choir director of the First Uni- 
tarian Church for twenty years, and as a vocal instructor 
and composer of piano and ‘vocal numbers did much to es- 
tablish and maintain a high musical standard in Oakland. 

The collection of music given to the library consists of 
164 titles of secular octavo, three and four part chorales 
for women’s voices, from twenty-five to a hundred copies 
of each; twenty-six cantatas and oratorios for female and 
mixed voices, ranging from twelve to seventy-five copies 
each, and some miscellaneous music. 

8,000 Witness “Ricuarp III” at Greek THEATER. 

The Players Club of San Francisco gave Shakespeare's 

“King Richard III” on Saturday evening, July 10, at 
the Greek Theater, in memoriam of Prof. William Dallam 
Armes, late chairman of the music and drama committee 
and director of the Greek Theater. The incidental music 
was rendered by the Players’ Club Orchestra, under the 
direction of Chester W. Rosecrans. Preceding the opening 
of the play while the audience, numbering about 8,000, sat 
in the darkened arena, Henry Safford King, chimesmaster 
of the university, played Grieg’s “Watchman’s Song” upon 
the Campanile chimes, and later upon the Westminster 
chimes, with unusual effect. 

OaKLAND Artists Active AT M. T. A. Convention. 

The annual convention of the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of California, held in San Diego, July 5 to July 9, drew 
largely upon Oakland and East Bay talent for its programs. 
Sofia Newland Neustadt, contralto, who was the presi- 
dent of the M. T. last year and is the general vice- 
president. of the association this year, took as one of her 
subjects “Tendencies of Modern Song,” illustrated by her- 
self and a group of friends. Mrs. Carroll Nicholson, con- 
tralto and voice coach, sang and also gave a talk on “Speech 
in Song.” Alma Berglund Winchester, Piedmont, soprano 
and coach, was one of the chief soloists. William’ W. Car- 
ruth, well known organist and composer, of the music fac- 
ulty of Mills College, accompanied some of the artists and 
also gave a fine organ recital on the concluding day of the 
convention, 

Compositions or G, VarGAs ArousE INTEREST. 

An East Bay musician who is rapidly gaining recognition 
as a composer is G, Vargas, violinist and piano coach. Mr. 
Vargas has written many delightful songs and piano num- 
bers of outstanding merit, several of which he has orches- 
trated. Frances Alda has accepted the dedication of a group 
of his songs and has added them to her repertory for the 
coming season. Mr. Vargas is very fortunate in his lyricist, 
for in Elsie Juillerat he has found a co-worker of remark- 
able insight and literary attainment. 

BastiteE Day CELEBRATED. 

The French colony of Oakland, San Francisco and the 
East Bay cities gathered in thousands at Idora Park, July 
14, to celebrate the French national holiday, the Fall of the 
Bastile. The afternoon was devoted to literary and musical 
exercises under the direction of Laurent Lalanne. 

Notes. 

A marble chair is to be erected in the Greek Theater, 
Berkeley, from part of the proceeds of the performance of 
“Richard III,” in honor of the memory of the late Prof. 
William Dailam Armes, director of the Greek Theater. 

Ulderico Marcelli, former director of the T and D Thea- 
ter Orchestra, now of San Francisco, has written a march 
which aroused the enthusiasm of San Francisco audiences 
recently. i fea 
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CALIFORNIA COMPOSERS MAKE NOTABLE 
SHOWING AT STATE M. T. A. CONVENTION 


Works of Worth Revealed at Concert Devoted to Local Musicians—Numerous Addresses and Recitals Give New 
Impetus to Those in Attendance at Three Day San Diego Event—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 11, 1920.—A most successful and 
interesting convention was that which the music teachers 
of California held at San Diego the past week. Not only 
were the programs and performers notable, but the discus- 
sions and round table talks were of great value to the 
assembled musicians. Thanks to the capable management 
of President Abbie Norton Jamieson, all of the instructive 
talks were taken by a stenographer and will be copied in 
The Bulletin which will reach those who were unable to 
attend. 

The 
day morning, 


convention was opened on  Tues- 


address of wel- 


formally 
July 6, with an 
come by the president of the San Diego Music 
Teachers’ Association, Fay Rector Bevitt, which was 
responded to by Abbie Norton Jamieson, president of the 
Music Teachers’ Association of California. Then followed 
a lecture by Angela O’Byrne, of San Diego, her subject 
being “A Familiar Talk on Diction and Singing.” A vocal 
round table on “The Duty of the Vocal Teacher Toward 
the Student,” conducted by Edward Pease, of Sacramento, 


called forth responses as follows: “Breathing,” F. Earl 
Meeker (Los Angeles); “Speech in Song,” Mrs. L. C. 
Nicholson (Piedmont), and “Interpretation,” Loleta L. Ro- 


wan San Diego). 

The afternoon program began with a piano recital by 
Dolce Grossmayer, of San Diego, who played numbers by 
Gluck, Beethoven, Bach-Brahms, Rubinstein, Rebikov, So- 
brino, and four of her own compositions—“The Lake 
Tranquil, ” “Valse Caprice,” “Scene Orientale” and “Prelude 
Joyeux.” 

At three o’clock there was a vocal recital by Elise Buell, 
of San Diego, with Albert F. Conant, at the piano. Com- 
posers represented on her program were Gluck, Handel, 
Oley Speaks, Harriet Ware, Cadman, Whelpley, Goetz, 
Burleigh and Logan. 

This was followed by a piano and violin recital with 
Olga Block Barrett and Arthur Conradi, of San Fran- 
cisco, as the soloists. Mrs. Barrett played a sonata in G 
minor, op. 5, by Vierne and Mr. Conradi’s offerings were 
a “Canzonetta, ” Paradies; minuet in D major, Mozart, 
and “La Folia” (“Variations serieuses”), by Corelli. 

On that evening a concert was given by Charles T. 
Ferry, pianist (Los Angeles) ; La Rue Hewes, tenor (San 
Diego); Davol Sanders, violinist (Los Angeles), with 
Rilla Fuller Hesse (San Diego) as accompanist. Mr. 
Ferry opened the program with a group of his own com- 
positions. Mr. Hewes sang operatic arias by Mozart and 
Massenet, a group of French songs by Hue, Pessard, Dal- 
croze and Paul Bernard, and an English group containing 
“When the Land was White,” Nevin; “The Last Hour,” 
Kramer; “The Time I’ve Lost in Wooing,” Schminkle, 
and “Cradle Song of the Ganges,” Muckle. Mr. Sanders 
played the Bach sonata in G minor (unaccompanied) and 
the Wagner-Wilhelmj “Romance,” bringing the  pro- 

- gram to a close with his own “Dance Melody.” 


WEpnESDAY, JULY 7. 


A piano round table, conducted by George McManus 
(San Francisco) began the proceedings on Wednesday. 
Sofia N. Neustadt (Oakland) then gave a lecture-recital 
entitled “Modern Tendencies in Song,” for which the con- 
tralto presented several illustrations herself and also had 
the assistance of Alma B. Winchester, soprano (Oakland) ; 
La Rue Hewes, tenor; William W. Carruth (Oakland) and 
Rilla F. Hesse, accompanists. Included on the program 
were songs by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, Gretch- 
aninoff, Hageman, MacDowell, Kramer, Stickles, Bantock, 
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Sigurd Lie, Pierne, D’Indy, Franck, Debussy, Faure, Cyril 
Scott, Carpenter and Campbell-Tipton, 

At the afternoon session, Eva Frances-Pike, of Los 
Angeles, was heard in a lecture on “Should Music Teachers 
Advertise” Following this there was a lecture-recital by 
Arthur Babcock, of Los Angeles, illustrated by old French 
songs and others of Lully, Poise, Messager, Bemberg, Du- 
parc, Faure and Laparra. Gertrude Ross furnished sym- 
pathetic accompaniments. 

Ida Selby, pianist, and Jay Plowe, flutist, both of Les 
Angeles, then appeared in a forty-five minute recital, works 
by Rameau, Debussy, A. Catherine, Masson and Enesco be- 
ing featured 

As a fitting finale, L. E. Behymer gave a talk, choosing 
for his subject “Reminiscences of Famous Artists.” 

The entertainment provided for Wednesday evening was 
in the form of a banquet at the San Diego Hotel. 

Tuurspay, Jury 8. 

On Thursday morning there was a meeting of the State 
board of directors, county vice-presidents and local branch 
presidents, followed by a general business meeting with 
Abbie Norton Jamieson presiding. A report of the library 
extension work was made by Julian R. Waybur, chairman 
of the music library extension committee. 

The nomination of officers took place in the afternoon, 
after which Agnes Ray gave an address on the State Board 
of Education legislation now pending regarding compulsory 
music in high and grammar schools. Raymond M. Mosher, 
director of music of the State Normal School at Santa Bar- 
bara, spoke on “Preparation of Music Teachers in *State 
Normal School,” and Jode Anderson, of Los Angeles; con- 
tributed as her part of the program a “Summary of an In- 
vestigation of School Credits for Music Study Outside of 
Schools,” which led to a general discussion. 


Cairornia Composers Give Concert. 

One of the most interesting events during the convention 
was the concert given on Thursday evening by California 
composers, those represented including Frank H. Colby, 
Homer Grunn, Vincent Jones and Gertrude Ross, of Los 
Angeles; Dolce Grossmayer, Rilla Fuller Hesse, Mary 
Green Payson and Alice Barnett Price, of San Diego; 
George Edwards and Mary Carr Moore, of San Francisco. 
The soloists on this occasion were Olga Block Barrett, Ar- 
thur Conradi, Elise Buell, Z. Earl Meeker, Matilda Barley, 
Homer Grunn and Grace Widney Mabee. 

Frivay, Jury 9, e 

“Community Music” was the subject of the address given 
by Wallace Moody (San Diega), of the Community Segvice, 
on Friday morning. Teaching materials for the piano ‘were 
then illustrated by George McManus (San Francisco), 
Grace Bowers, Dolce Grossmayer and Florence Schinkle 
Gray, all of San Diego. 

In the afternoon Edith Rounds Smith, of Redlands, was 
heard in an organ recital at the Balboa Park Pavilion, Ray- 
mond Harmon, tenor, assisting with a group of songs. Con- 
stance Mering, pianist (Sacramento); Z. Earl Meeker, 
baritone; Rilla Fuller Hesse and Ethel Widner, accom- 
panists, also participated in a program, and later in the 
afternoon there was an organ recital by William Walter 
Carruth, of Oakland. 

Wallace Moody, of San Diego, conducted a community 
sing in the ‘evening, followed by a concert in which Mrs. 
Winchester, soprano, and the following Los Angeles musi- 
cians participated: Frank H. Colby and Earnest Douglas, 
organists; W. F. Skeele, pianist, and Getrude Ross, accom- 
panist. 

Loca Notes, 

In the handsomely equipped offices of the Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra, a few minutes before the board of 
directors held a meeting, Mrs. Michael Connell, vice-presi- 
dent of the organization, talked with the greatest enthusi- 
asm of the success of the past season and the brilliant out- 
look for the coming year. She complimented the splendid 
generosity of W. A. Clarke in founding the organization, 
and congratulated him for having secured so fine a conduc- 
tor as Walter Henry Rothwell. 

Charles H. Demorest presented a group of advanced or- 
gan pupils in recital the evening of June 21. Two of those 
who appeared, Fred Croton and S, Wilford Ellis, are hold- 
ing prominent church positions. 

Raymond Harmon, tenor, is having many engagements, 
and at the last meeting of the Ebell Club, where he gave a 
program, his encores were so numerous that he almost 
doubled his program. Charles Ferry was his excellent ac- 
companist. 

The final meeting of the Dominant Club was held at the 
seaside home of Minnie Hance Jackins, July 10. Catherine 
Shank, soprano, was elected president for the coming year, 
to the delight of her many friends. J. W. 


Del Vecchio Recital at Hughes Studio 


On the evening of July 16, Bianca Del Vecchio played 
a program at the studio of Edwin Hughes, which would 
have taxed the powers of many an older artist. The play- 
ing of this gifted young Italian girl shows a ripeness of 
conception far beyond her years, which came especially to 
the fore in the Beethoven sonata, op. 111. She is also the 
possessor of a tone quality of extreme beauty and a highly 
developed technical ability. The program was as follows: 
Sonata, op. 111, Beethoven; variations on a theme by Paga- 
nini, Brahms; Nocturne, C minor; etude, op. 25, No. 12; 
Valse, op. 42; ballade, A flat, Chopin; “The Sea” and “May 
Night,” Palmgren; etude de concert, A flat, and etude de 
concert, E flat, De Schlotzer. 


Bogert Summering at Belgrade Lakes 
Walter L. Bogert, who is summering at Belgrade Lakes, 
Me., sends the Musicat Courter his greetings via an at- 
tractive postcard view of his summer house on the edge’ of 
the lake. 
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Gentle’s Carmen Achieves Individual Success 


Stopping to consider the words of the critic of the San 
Francisco Call and Post—“Gallo could profitably provide 
several more performances. He can offer nothing better, 
which is saying much !’'—it is not surprising that consider- 
able interest centers about Alice Gentle’s coming per- 
formance in “Carmen” in New York during the San Carlo 
Company’s first week at the Manhattan Opera House in 
September. Wherever Miss Gentle has given her magnifi- 
cent portrayal of this role, she has won the absolute ap- 
proval of the press. Following are a few of her Western 
criticisms ; 

Alice Gentle is an artist of intense personality; even her mistakes 
have something fine about them. Her Carmen is a figure to be 
remembered. It is a Carmen original with the artist, a Carmen who 
has drunk absinthe, can quote Verlaine, and is steeped to the lips 
in the Russians from Poushkine to Andreyeff. Alice Gentle is an 
artist in whom San Francisco may take a legitimate pride.—Redfern 
Mason in the San Francisco Examiner, February 5, 1920. 

Fortune Gallo’s “guest artist’’ achieved an individual success in the 
role with which only the triumphs of Tetrazzini in the days of her 
discovery by San Francisco can be compared. If there is or has 
been anywhere a better Carmen than Alice Gentle, those who thrilled 
to the convincing intensity of her acting and the beauty of her 
voice last night are rcady for an argument. There is another per- 
formance of “Carmen” next week with Alice .Gentle in the title 
role, Gallo could profitably provide several more performances. He 
can offer nothing better, which is saying much.—The San Francisco 
Call and Post, February 5, 1920. 

How much of this verve one should ascribe to the abounding spirit 
of Alice Gentle is hard to say. Whatever the degree of contagion 
may have been, it is certain that she set an example that seemed 
the index of the motivation. Her absorption in the role was intense, 





© Mishkin, N. Y. 
ALICE GENTLE AS CARMEN. 


and her characterization showed no lapses into the perfunctory or 
mechanical. In her reading of the part she selected a compromise 
between the insouciant vulgarity of Maria Gay and the pantherine 
cruelty of Tarquinia Tarquina. Her protean revelations of the Car- 
men psychosis were admirably worked out; in the first act she was 
the gamin, in the second act the seductive gitana, in the third act 
the fickle jade and in the final act the reckless courtesan.—Ray C 
B. Brown in The San Francisco Chronicle, February 5, 1920. 





Alice Gentle in the title role easily repeated her previous success. 
“Carmen” is an unkind setting for prima donnas who are weak in 
character portrayal, for a voice alone will not carry conviction. Miss 
Gentle is keenly alert for all the dramatic actualities and maintains 
an unflagging interest by the rapid changes in her moods and man- 
ners. She reads the role virtually, and at the same time negl-cts 
none of the vocal requirements. The result is a finished piec* of 
artistry delightful to witness.—Ray C. B. Brown in The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 





Alice Gentle has scored a genuine triumph in her rendition of 
the title role of “Carmen.” he opera is a great favorite and a 
great composition. Add to these facts that of a splendid artist in 
the chief role and the triumvirate is complete in excellence. 

Alice Gentle has an emotional personality which she injected 
forcibly into her singing role, and her acting of the temp stuous 
Carmen was something appealing and memorable. And the more 
appealing part of the entire success is the fact that Alice Gentle 
is a San Franciscan and one of whom the city can well be proud.— 


. The Bulletin, San Francisco, February 5, 1920. 





Daisy Nellis Charms Buffalo Audiences 


Daisy Nellis, after her recent appearance in Buffalo at 
Shea’s Theater, was lauded by the local press as follows: 

Miss Nellis studied with Rudolph Ganz and is a pianist of splen- 
did equipment. She plays with the authority that extensive cul- 
tivation insures. She played her Liszt numbers with dashing brav- 
ura and dramatic fire. Technical fluency in the playing of octaves 
and translucent runs, clean cut phrases and lovely singing tone 
were distinguishing features of this brilliant pianist’s work.—Buf- 
falo Courier. 





She wins immediate favor both for her own attractive self and her 
artistic playing. She presents a varied and well selected repertory. 


—Buffalo Express. 


She won several encores and showed talent that gives promise 
of a brilliant future.—Buffalo Times. 


—_—— 





Her program meets with the approval of every lover of music. 
She has a dainty touch and a keen sense of interpretation, She 
found immediate favor with the audience.—Buffalo Evening News. 


Criticisms of Engell in Concert and Opera 


Appended are some examples of the manner in which 
the Danish newspapers registered the success of Birgit 
Engell in concert and also as Marguerite in Faust: 

Birgit Engell, our opera’s feted guest, returned yesterday evenin 
to the Concert Hall, where this excellent artist formerly celebrat 
many triumphs. Her sure and considerable art; the clearness of 
the voice and the charm of delivery, formed the happy result which 
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was greeted with warmest applause from the large audience.—Politi- 
ken, April 29, 

The Casino was crowded to the doors last night. It is an ex- 
quisite, artistic entertainment to hear Mrs, Engell sing. All is 
irreproachable; the ring of her light, clear voice; her spotless art 
of singing, and her finely felt delivery. Never a sin against style, 
whether it is an exgreanion of joy or sorrow, the melancholy of long- 
ing or the grace of a smile—or never an unmastered expression of 
flame. Always the clear and pure temple flame of art. While the 
first half of the program was purely classic, for which her art has 
so fine and pure an expression, at the end she brought forward the 
modern German music in Pfitzner’s songs, which were quite mod- 
erate in their subtle winding form, compared to Richard Strauss’ 
newest songs which Birgit Engell introduced to the Danish public.— 
Berlingske Tidende, April 29. 


Birgit Engell is one of those rare singers who are as great whether 
yr _ on the operatic stage or in a concert hall_—Kobenhavn, 
Apri ‘i 


_ At the revival last night of “Faust” at the Royal Theater Birgit 
Engell sang Marguerite. Miss Engell’s unusual harmonic, dramatic 
and singing ability gave the figure a tender and fine femininity 
which was of the most beautiful effect.—Politiken, May 26. 

_ Miss Engell has in her voice and in her art all the softness which 
is the innocence and purity in Marguerite’s nature. Far too easily and 
far too often, Gounod’s blond drawing in the first part is acted in a 
banal, and in the last scenes, in an exaggerated, hysterical manner. 
Miss Engell avoided both. Her Marguerite was a charming, spon- 
taneous, living, genuine figure. It was the same young, unprotected 
and loveable girl, who sat at the spinning-wheel in the garden, who 
fought despairingly for her faith in the church, and who through 
madness behind the prison walls reached at last salvation. Her voice 
and her singing were as free from fault as her fine dramatic char- 
acteristics.—Berlingske, May 26. 

She was simply fascinating. It is long since Marguerite has been 
represented in such a lifelike way in this town. he, young girl's 
bashfulness and awakening love, her sweet dreaming at the spinning- 
wheel, her distraction while singing the King of Thule, and after- 
wards her resignation with all her heart and soul—all this which is 
peculiarly Marguerite’s role was in Miss Engell’s representation 
genuine and beautiful. And her singing answered to it gracefully, 
sounding childishly touching and full of feeling. The Jewel Song 
slipped into the whole as a natural link in Marguerite’s psychology 
more than as an independent parade number—Dagens Nyheder, 
May 26, 


De Sales Artist Scores in Berlin Recital 


According to the appended translations, Jenny Sonnen- 
berg, one of the many prominent pupils of Regina De 
Sales, created a splendid impression upon the occasion of 
her first recital in Berlin in Beethoven Hall: 

Jenny ‘Sonnenberg is the fortunate possessor of a contralto voice 
of such beautiful soft color as one hears but seldom.—Berlin Tageblatt. 





Nature has bestowed upon Jenny Sonnenberg a contralto voice of 
beautiful timbre—a colorful organ which seems created for big opera 
roles.— Berlin Local Anzeiger. 





One became acquainted with a singer who promised a rich future. 
A In addition to the praise due her for her solid schooling of the 
voice, she is likewise entitled to praise for her distinct diction, which 
is quite rare with present-day singers.—Berlin Boersen-Zeitung. 


She disclosed her knowledge in opera fragments and dramatic 
accents in songs. Her sphere is dramatic in which her soul has free 
play. Her rich voice has a beautiful warm contralto timbre, The 
evenness of the register revealed excellent training.—Berlin Signale. 

An unexpected pleasure was the first song recital of the well known 
contralto, Jenny Sonnenberg. A full rich organ, a big noble carrying 
voice of sonorous viola tone, suitable particularly for grand opera 
and tragic numbers, as revealed by her excellent rendition of Gluck’s 
aria.—The Tonkunst. 


Jenny Sonnenberg, who possesses a beautiful, well trained con- 
tralto voice, gave a song recital in Beethoven Hall, creating an 
excellent impression. Her warm tone and unusual delivery, particu- 
larly in the dramatic songs, captivated her audience.—Deutscher 
Reichsanzeiger. 


In Jenny Sonnenberg one became acquainted with a powerful 
vocal talent. Her tone placement is faultless, and offers everything 
which expression and color is called to supply for the lyric of her 
songs.—Berlin Boersen Courier. 


Paris Critic Calls Schmitz “Master” 


According to cable and press reports, E. Robert Schmitz 
has scored a decided success in Paris, where he recently 
appeared as soloist with the Pasdeloup Orchestra under the 
direction of Rhéné Baton. It was a great success both for 
Mr. Schmitz and for the Carpenter “Concertino,” which 
was heard for the first time in Paris. Mrs. John Alden 
Carpenter, wife of the noted American composer, was 
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present as well as many well known French composers 
and musicians, including Darius Milhaud, head of the 
famous club of the “Six” composers; Louis Aubert, com- 
poser of the “Blue Forest”; Paul Le Fleur, director of the 
A 2 ; ; : 

Chanteurs d’St. Gervais,” and many others high in social 
and musical circles in the French capital. Following his 
appearances in Paris Mr. Schmitz will make an extended 
tour of the principal cities of France, Holland and Bel- 
gium before his return to America for his concert tour in 
this country next year, which will take him from coast to 
coast. 

Subjoined are some press notices covering the Schmitz 
recital in Paris: 

_ Bravo to this intrepid interpreter of modern music, E. Robert 
Schmitz. He came back with his music bag directly to the concert 
hall after four years of the war and almost two in America. He is 
a master. He is a teacher. He persuades you. He played at 
Gaveau Hall the noble Franck variations, the picturesque ‘‘Ukrainian” 
rhapsody by Liapounoff, and the concertino by Carpenter, all new 
here. What a pleasure this was indeed. This work is dashing, live- 
ly, rhythmic and colorful. It is picturesque with a luxurious and 
colorful instrumentation. The public greatly applauded Mr. 
Schmitz, whose genius is solid and versatile; with power and 
charm and with poetical rapture and startling brilliancy. Moreover 
there is much exceptional musicianship in his art. It was really 
worth while at the end of the season.—Louis Vuillemin in ‘La 
Lanterne.”’ —-— 

‘Then we heard the Franck showing that E. Robert Schmitz is 
still the brilliant pianist so often heard and admired prior to the 
war in Paris. The “Ukrainian’’ rhapsody by Liapounoff is or- 
chestrated with color and the piano part requires exceptional ability 
and technical skill. Mr. Schmitz was exceptionally remarkable in 
it and the public applause was endless.—F. Le Borne in “Le Petit 
Parisien.” - - 

Mr. Schmitz had an exceptional success, initiating our public with 
an inspiring faith in the American music.—Paul Dambly in ‘Le 
Petit Journal.” - - 

If the French modern music is known and appreciated across the 
ocean, we are indebted to the American dilettante for his good taste 
and also to the artists whose activity is employed to develop this sym- 
pathy. Among those to whom the composers are especially grate- 
ful is E. Robert Schmitz, who has returned to us with the assist- 
ance of the Pasdeloup Orchestra. The three works in which Mr. 
Schmitz played as soloist gave him opportunity for his suppleness 
of interpretation as well as authority of his style, more evidently 
emotional in the “Symphonic Variations’’ of Franck. His playing 
became colored by the glistening picturesqueness in the more exotic 
other pieces. The “Ukrainian” rhapsody is very different from the 
Carpenter concertino with its evocation of national American 
rhythms. I heard with great sympathy the three parts of this work, 
where one can easily discover familiar folk tunes. Mr, Schmitz had 
in these three works a big success, as important was well 
deserved.—Jean Poueigh in ‘“Comedia.”’* 
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Nothing but Praise for Rothwell 

The Musicat Courier has told weekly, ever since the 
Stadium Concerts started this season, of the splendid work 
being done there by Conductor Walter Rothwell, and it is 
pleasant to find the opinion of this paper confirmed by 
the daily press. Mr. Rothwell’s notices have been without 
exception excellent, as the following extracts will show: 

Since his last appearance in New York, Walter Rothwell has 
grown appreciably in musical stature, and on Saturday night he 
showed himself to be a conductor of authority and of poetic tem- 
perament. Added to his musicianly qualities in interpretation, he 
has enthusiasm and vigor and he succeeds in imparting some- 
thing of his own spirit to his men, who respond promptly and well 
to his incisive beat. The whole program was interpreted in the 
pas romantic spirit and was well played. And evidence was not 
acking that the various difficulties of open-air performances of 
symphonic music had been studied and in some measure mastered. 

The climax of the orchestral part of the program was_ reached 
with the Liszt Symphonic Poem, the robust tunefulness and martial 
sonorities of which pocetiary adapt it for open-air performance. 
In this Mr. Rothwell built up such a stirring climax as brought 
several thousand of his auditors to their feet in a tumult of ap- 
plause. The conductor was recalled a dozen times, and finally had 
the whole orchestra rise and thus share in acknowledging the 
plaudits of the delighted audience..-Evening Post, June 28. 


He is a leader with a strong, firm beat. He is a fine musician 
and strong musical personality. The orchestra sounded very well 
under his baton. ts play Schubert's fragile “Unfinished” sym- 
phony outdoors took courage. It sounded, in fact, too fragile. But 
it was played in an excellent manner nevertheless. Liszt's ‘Les 
Preludes,’ with its modern counterpoint, its full sonorous chords 
and its bright, colorful score, proved to be much better al fresco 
music. The Schubert work is almost a piece of chamber music. 
It sounded far off and fleeting. But there was senority to “Les 
Preludes” and to Prelude and Love Death from Wagner's “Tristan 
and Isolde,” which was also played.—-Evening Telegram, June 27. 


His achievements last night in a program that embraced Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” symphony, Liszt's “Les Preludes,”’ the Prelude 
and Love Death from Wagner's “Tristan and Isolde” and Chabrier’s 
Rhapsody, “Espana” added materially to the reputation he had already 
established as a musician of taste and discrimination and a con- 
ductor of skill, authority, vigor and temperament. ; 

Not that Mr. Rothwell allowed his passions last night to flare up 
inordinately. As he had a new body of players to direct and new 
acoustic problems to study it would have been a risky proceeding to 
throw discretion to the winds. He gave a sympathetic interpre- 
tation of the Schubert symphony, however. He made much of the 
Liszt composition, bringing it to a pompously effective culmination. 
He emphasized impressively the swelling pathos of the “Tristan” 
prelude, avoiding successfully (almost too successfully, indeed), the 
usual tendency to hurry into a precipitous climax. le performed 
the Chabrier music with rhythmical incisiveness, energy and_bril- 
liancy.—American, June 27, 
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6,000 Hear Daniel A. Hirschler in San Diego 


Daniel A. Hirschler, concert organist and dean of the 
school of music of the ‘College of Emporia, Kan., recently 
played before 6,000 people at Balboa Park, San Diego, 
Cal., where he is spending the month of july. Of his 
playing the San Diego Union of July 5 said: 

Daniel A. Hirschler, concert organist of Emporia, Kan., who 
recently came to Balboa Park to spend July, gave a program of 
wide range which, besides demonstrating the possibilities of the 
organ, showed that the artist possesses a marvelous technic. A 
delicacy as well as vigor marked his work, the former holding the 
attention of the vast audience in the same degree as did the great, 
dynamic passages. 

Mr. Hirschler was accorded an enthusiastic welcome, one of the 
largest attendances of the summer being. present to hear his pro- 
gram, <A_ Bach fantasie and fugue, his opening number, gave 
promise of an exceedingly enjoyable recital, which was fulfilled in 
the succeeding numbers. In the contrasting character of the 
artist’s selections, he displayed the various choirs of the great organ 
to splendid effect, and held the rapt attention of his hearers through- 
out the hour. 

Practically all the seats at the pavilion were filled, and hundreds 
of men and women sat on the grass under the trees in front of the 
pavilion, while both peristyles were fairly crowded for the occasion. 


De Harrack Lauded in London 


Charles de Harrack, who gave his first London recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, June 22, received the 
following review from critic Henkel: 


Charles de Harrack, who has had such success in the United 
States, gave his first London recital (under the management of the 
“. L. Robinson direction) at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, 
June 22. Though the London concert season was well advanced 
and there were a number of counter-attractions, including the new 
Puccini opera productions, on that same night, a large and repre- 
sentative audience assembled to hear de Harrack and was not slow 
to recognize his merits. A varied program, including Liszt's 
famous “Rigoletto” paraphrase, gave evidence of the pianist’s tech- 
nical powers and brilliant execution, while smaller numbers by 
Chopin, Schiitt, Rubinstein, as well as two compositions from his 
own pen, served to prove that he can play with delicacy as well 
as brilliance, and can produce a singing tone as well as bravura 
effects. He undoubtedly gave pleasure to his listeners, and had to 
add several encores to his program. 


Free Concerts for Hospitals 


Edwin Franko Goldman’s Concert Band, because of the 
great success of the concert at the Montefiore Home and 
Hospital on July 13, will give another at that institution 
during the latter part of August, and also one at Bellevue 
Hospital. The concert at the Montefiore Home was given 
in the presence of 500 patients (most of whom are incura- 
ble) and their friends and relatives. All the inmates who 
were in a condition to be moved were wheeled to the 
grounds in chairs. The others listened from windows and 
balconies of the courtyard. A more attentive and appre- 
ciative audience never listened to music, and such joy as 
these sick people evinced is not possible to describe in mere 
words. Their applause and shouts of enthusiasm would 
have done credit to any regular concert audience, and their 
appreciation will linger long in the memories of the musi- 
cians. 

Edwin Franko Goldman and his famous Concert Band 
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rendered a program that was calculated to cheer the pa- 
tients and bring joy to their hearts. The spontaneous and 
enthusiastic demonstration that followed each number on 
the program proved to Mr. Goldman and his men that 
concerts in hospitals were a real. necessity, and it was at 
once arranged to give two extra concerts this season. 
Next year other institutions will be visited, including Sing 
Sing and other prisons. These concerts are given under 
the auspices of Columbia University. 

The Goldman Concert Band has had remarkable success 
at Columbia University during the past few years, and the 
scope of its work in giving additional concerts in all the 
parks in the five boroughs and for the poor deserves the 
highest commendation. 


Asheville Music Festival August 16-21. 


Asheville, N. C., July 14, 1920.—The Asheville Music 
Festival Association, Inc., has made final announcements 
concerning the music festival to be held August 16 to 21. 
The list of soloists includes Mme. Schumann-Heink, Flor- 
ence Macbeth, Orville Harrold, Clarence Whitehill, Jue 
Harvard, Merle Alcock, Robert Quait, Fred Patton, -Max 
Rosen, Percy Grainger, and a local violinist, Emilie Rpse 
Knox. The Philadelphia Orchestra, under the direction’ of 
Thaddeus Rich, will provide the orchestral wants of the 
occasion. There are to be nine concerts, one each evening 
and matinees on Wednesday, Friday and Saturday, inclu- 
sive of a grand opera program and one devoted to Tschai- 
kowsky and Wagner. Wade R. Brown, director of music 
in the North Carolina College for Women, is general mu- 
sical director of the festival, and Willis J. Cunningham, 
supervisor of music in the Asheville city schools, will have 
charge of the children’s chorus. H 


Mildred Wellerson Vacationing 


Mildred Wellerson, the nine year old cellist, is spending 
a few weeks in rest and recreation at Morsemere, N. J. 
On Tuesday, July 13, a number of musicians visited her, 
and at their request the little artist played for them .Words 
cannot express the great enthusiasm she aroused in her 
hearers. “She is the miracle of the cello; I will never 
touch my cello again. This child completely discouraged 
me!” exclaimed a cellist present. 
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Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 
Chicago, August 1. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Toledo, Ohio, July. 
Mrs. Oscar E, Busby, 233 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 
Ore. August 15. 
N. Beth Davis, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla Walla, 
Wash. July 12, Walla Walla. 
Adda C. Eddy, Bellefontaine, Ohio, September 8. 
Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York. 
July 1st, Rochester. 
Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. 
, Normal Class, August 25. 
Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So, 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 
Maud E. Littlefield, 1401 South Boston Street, Tulsa, Okla. 
Kansas City Conservatory of Music, Kansas City, Mo., July 
8; Colorado Springs, Colo., August. 





DUNNING SYSTE 


TEACHERS EARNING, $2500, $3000, $4000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as follows: 





Information and booklet upon request 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


=, Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, 
xas. 


e 

Carrie Munger Long, MacBurney Studios, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Classes held monthly beginning August 20, 
September, October and November. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, s011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 
Denver, Colo., August 3. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
Chicago, July 1; Minneapolis School of Music, Minneapolis, 
August 2. 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett Street, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 

Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1a1g9 Garden Street, San Antonio, 

exas. 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Bivd., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Indianapolis, S Class. 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal., July 5. 

Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, July 26. 

Clara Sabin Winter, 410 No. Main Street, Yates Center, Kan. 

Mattie D. Willis, address care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, after August 2. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER CONCERTS 








NINETEENTH CoNnceRT, JULY 19. 


\ rather unusual soloist was presented for these con- 
certs on Monday evening, July 19, in the person of Salva- 
tore Cucchiara, who played an euphonium solo, “Rain- 
bow,” by Carmine Sanna. Mr. Cucchiara was enthusi- 
astically recalled and responded with “The Palms 

Mr. Goldman is an accomplished conductor, and at these 
concerts he is demonstrating more and more his ability to 
impart something of his own enthusiasm and vigor into 
his men, who, now that they have been working together 
for a number of seasons, respond readily to his every wish 
in the interpretation of each selection. As has been stated 
hefore in these columns, Mr, Goldman also thoroughly un- 
derstands how to arrange programs to suit the taste of 
his audiences. He presents only good music, but it is 
varjed, never an overabundance of heavy classical works 

The Monday evening program opened with Goldmark's 
“Processional March” from “The Queen of Sheba” and 


was followed by a work which the orchestra plays espe- 
cially well, Mendelssohn's “Fingal’s Cave” music. The 
encore to this selection was a_ spirited rendition of 


Schmidt's “Blue-White” march. The next programmed 
number was Edwin Franko Goldman's delightful little 
intermezzo, “On the Green,” and the encore proved to be 
the same composer's “Sagamore March.” Excerpts from 
Wagner's “The Meistersingers,” Meyerbeer’s “Fackeltanz,” 
a Strauss waltz, and excerpts from Jakobowski’s “Ermi- 
nie” were the remaining numbers on the program. 
Twentietn Concert, JULY 21. 

Edwin Franko Goldman and his band added another ex- 

cellent program to this season's series when he presented 





WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 





Claussen, Julia: 

San Francisco, Cal., August 26. 
Caruso, Enrico: 

Ocean Grove, N. J., August 14. 
Hand, John: 

Berkeley, Cal., August 26, 28. 
Morgana, Nina: 

Ocean Grove, N. J., August 14. 
Polk, Rudolph: 

Magnolia, Mass., July 30. 
Schofield, Edgar: 

° Plymouth, Mass., August 23. 

Schumann-Heink, Mme.: 

Tacoma, Wash., August 4. 

Concord, N. H., September 5. 
Stoessel, Albert: 

Ocean Grove, N. J., August 14. 


The Stadium Week 


Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor, and the men of the 
National Symphony Orchestra, continued to attract large 
throngs to the Stadium through last week. Illness com- 
pelled Mr, Rothwell to give up the baton temporarily on 
Saturday and the concerts of that evening and Sunday 
were conducted by Albert Chiafarelli, one of the first vio- 
linists of the orchestra, also known as a composer, The 
soloists of the week were as follows: Monday, Rachel 
Morton Harris, soprano; Tuesday, Harriet Scholder, pian- 
ist; Wednesday (Belgian Night), Christiane Eymael, so- 
prano, and Rafaelo Diaz, tenor; Thursday, Wagner-Liszt 
program; Friday, Nina Morgana, soprano; Saturday, 
Nicola Zerola, tenor; Sunday, Anna Fitziu, soprano. 


Leopold Godow sky in New York 


After the close of his exceedingly successful master class 
at Kansas City, Leopold Godowsky came to New York 
and is remaining here for a few days on business. While 
in the metropolis he will complete the final details of his 
contract with the International Concert Bureau, which has 
undertaken his management for several years to come, and 
will also make some records for the Brunswick machine, 
for which he will record exclusively hereafter. 





Per Nielsen en Route for Norway 


Per Nielsen, director of the conservatory connected with 
the Westminster College at New Wilmington, Pa., sailed 
for Norway on July 16. The baritone is scheduled to sing 
in Norway and Denmark, and there will be one or two 
engagements on the south coast of England. While abroad 
Mr. Nielsen also will go to France to study repertory. 
He will return to this country during the first week of 
September. Next season Mr. Nielsen will resume his 
duties as director at Westminster College, and in addition 
will also do considerable concertizing. 





White-Smith Song Goes Well 


Marguerite Fontrese, the gifted mezzo-soprano, sang the 
“Spring Song of the Robin Woman,” from Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s Indian opera, “Shanewis,’ at the Lewisohn 
Stadium concert on July 2. One critic was so enthused by 
the success of the artist and her song that he hastened to 
write the composer the cheerful news that “it went big!” 
It was a confidential expression, but how much more ef- 
fective than a two colummn panegyric. Many other singers 
are using this song. Ethelynde Smith has it on her Maine 
Festival program, and Olive Nevin will sing it at the Steel 
Pier, Atlantic City, on August 1. It is a White-Smith pub- 
lication. 





Surprise Party Given to Mme. De Sales 


On Saturday evening, July 17, the pupils of Regina De 
Sales gave her a surprise party at the home of Berta 
Riviere, 62 West Ninety-third street, New York City. The 
event was in honor of Mme. De Sales’ sailing for Europe 
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the following on Wednesday night, July 21: Rakoczy 
march from “The Damnation of Faust” (Berlioz) ; over- 
ture, “Beautiful Galathea” (Von Suppe) ; waltz, “Wedding 
Sounds” (Strauss); tone poem,*“Finlandia” (Sibelius) ; 
prelude (Rachmaninoff); Polish dance (Scharwenka), 
and excerpts from “The Bohemian Girl” (Balfe). Of 
course, encores were demanded and given, and the large 
assemblage present enjoyed the playing from beginning to 
cnd. The soloist of the evening was Ernest S. Williams, 
cornetist, a favorite with these summer audiences; he 
played beautifully the fantasie brillante of Arban and also 
encores. 
Twenty-First Concert, Jury 23. 

The threatening clouds had no deterrent effect on the 
attendance at the concert on the Green of Columbia Uni- 
versity, given by the Goldman Concert Band, Edwin Franko 
Goldman, conductor, on Friday evening, July 23. Long 
before the scheduled time to begin, a steady flow of music 
lovers entered the gates to again enjoy the beauties of Mr. 
Goldman's program and interpretations. The popular con- 
ductor, whose work has been commented upon as superior 
in every detail by press and public, has established a fol- 
lowing which not only embraces residents of Manhattan 
Island, but attracts likewise people living in nearby cities 
as well as many who travel big distances to enjoy an even- 
ing of music artistically rendered amid unusually refined 
surroundings. 

The program presented by Mr. Goldman at this concert 
comprised march, “Tannhauser,” Wagner; the “Mignon” 
overture, Thomas; “Cradle Song,” Brahms; “Minuet,” Pa- 
derewski; excerpts from “Aida,” Verdi; overture, 
“Zampa,” Herold; waltz, “Gold and Silver,” Lehar, and 
“The Evolution of Dixie,” Lake. The additional numbers 
were march, “Banner,” Von Blohn; “Loin du bal,” Gillet, 
and “March of the Toys,” Herbert. 

Delphine March, contralto, was the soloist, singing “The 
Rosary,” Nevin, and “My Love is a Muleteer,” Di Nogero. 
As an encore she gave Arthur Penn’s “Smilin’ Through.” 





to reopen her vocal studios in Paris. A gift was given the 
pedagogue by her pupils in appreciation of all she had meant 
to them as a teacher and friend. 





Macbeth’s Triumph at Macon Festival 


Florence Macbeth scored a pronounced success at the 
Macon (Ga.) Festival and as a result was immediately 
engaged for next year, When at the close of the perform- 
ance the management learned that Tetrazzini would be ab- 
sent for the closing night of the festival, it immediately 
sought out the young American diva and prevailed upon 
her to appear, along with Julia Claussen, at the final per- 
formance, and this proved to be her crowning triumph. 


Many Bookings for Hofheimer Next Season 


Grace Hofheimer, pianist, will fill many recital engage- 
ments next season aside from her tone test tour with the 
Thomas A, Edison Company. Among these is a two piano 
recital with André Benoist at the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Columbia University, New York, on January 10, 
1921. This is a return engagement for Miss Hofheimer, 
as ‘she gave a recital under the same auspices last March. 


Perfield Teacher’s Pupils in Recital 


On Tuesday evening, June 29, a program of music was 
given by the pupils of Rose Schaefer, a Perfield teacher 
of Crockett, Cal. Mrs. Schaefer is a graduate of the Per- 
field work and she uses it with much success. Those ap- 
pearing on the program included Viola Wenn, Richard 
Hanna, Elizabeth Martin, Barry Likens, Julia Panuzzi, Julia 
Oldham and Elsie Mederios. 


L. E. Behymer Here 


L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles, dean of the Pacific 
Coast musical managers and honorary president of the Na- 
tional Concert Managers’ Association, is in New York, his 
first trip for several years. Mrs. Behymer is with him. They 
will remain here some little time and “Bee” is about, visiting 
all his many friends and acquaintances. 

Lee Pattison Married 

Lee Pattison, of the two-piano team of Maier and Patti- 
son, was married on July 6, at St. Paul’s Church in London, 
to Gladys M. E, Cousins. The bride is an English girl 
whom Mr. Pattison met while she was engaged in war work 
and he was a member of the A. E. F. ; 


Krebs on Boy Scout Committee 


S. Walter Krebs, the American composer of “America, 
We Live for Thee,” has been made a member of the In- 
ternational Boy Scout Conference, to be held in London, 
England, the end of this month. It is expected that some 
of Mr. Krebs’ ideas will be used in the meetings. 


Daisy Nellis on Vacation 
Daisy Nellis, the young American pianist, who has been 
heard from coast to coast during the season 1919-20, is en- 
joying a well earned vacation in rest and recreation at her 
home in Kansas City. Miss Nellis begins a tour of west- 
ern Canada and the Pacific Coast on September 5. 


Namara Sings at Benefit 
On Wednesday evening, July 21, Marguerite Namara 
sang at a benefit concert given in Great Neck, L. I. In 
addition to her solo numbers, she was heard in a duet with 
John Charles Thomas, baritone. 


Shattuck Engaged for Festival 
Arthur Shattuck is one of the first artists to be engaged 
for the St. Joseph Music Festival to be given next April. 
Mr. Shattuck will return to America next fall after a stay 
of nearly two years abroad. 


“Values” Sung at the Stadium 
On Wednesday evening, a week ago, when Rafaelo Diaz 
sang at the Stadium, he scored a success with Frederick 
W. Vanderpool’s “Values,” which he gave to full orches- 
tral accompaniment. | 
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SUCCESS FOLLOWS BRUNO STEINDEL 


America’s Eminent Cellist, Received with Acclaim by Large 
Audiences in Many Cities During Past Season—A 
Discriminating Press Uniting 

The Musica Courter’s Chicago office welcomed a 
pleasant visit from Mr. Steindel after his recent extended 
tour covering a great deal of territory new to him, a fertile 
field which he had not plowed and which yielded an abun- 
dance of friends—admirers of his art. 

_Mr. Steindel in a very happy vein expressed much ela- 
tion without giving way to bombast, speaking quietly of 
the satisfaction he felt in the result of his season. His 
well groomed person was sufficient to bear out his exuberant 
feeling without the employment of speech exultation. 

_ Press opinions had been received ahead of him and were 
justified and anticipated. Mr. Steindel mentioned inci- 
dentally that he will be enabled to devote more time to 
touring next season and is now free to accept engage- 
ments in Chicago during the summer months. He was 
forced to decline a number of dates heretofore, on account 
of a large clientele of professional students who demanded 
much of his. time, which will be necessarily limited here- 
after. Mr. Steindel has had a number of very attractive 
offers from auspicious sources under advisement for some 
time, acceptance of one of which may be announced 
soon. 


Young Schumann-Heink Enlists 


The San Diego, Cal., Union of July 10, carried the fol- 
lowing interesting news: 

George w. Schumann-Heink, the youngest son of Mme. Schumann- 
fas, one of America’s most beloved opera singers, enlisted in the 
United States navy at the local naval recruiting station here yester- 
day morning. The youngster was sworn in by Com. Harold Jones. 

George Schumann-Heink was one of the fret of the youths of 
San Diego to answer the call to the colors at the outbreak of the 
war. His career in the navy during the war was a thrilling one. 
He was on the transport Tenadores when that vessel ran ashore in 
a heavy fog on Belle Isles, south of St. Nazaire, on the morning of 
December 28, 1918. Young Schumann-Heink remained on the 
doomed craft for three days, finally being rescued by a mine Sweeper. 
The Tenadores sub ntly was pounded into driftwood. He made 
twelve convoy trips across the Atlantic on the Tenadores and the 
armored cruiser, Seattle. He was transferred to the Seattle fol- 
lowing the wreck of the troopship. 

Young Schumann-Heink was discharged from the naval service, 
{use 9, 1919, at New York. He likes the sea, however, and be- 
ieves the United States navy is the greatest institution in the 
world, Bluejackets who have served aboard vessels with Schumann- 
Heink declare he is a splendid shipmate. A_ brother, Ensign 
Henry Schumann-Heink, naval reserve corps, who is now with 
h's mother at Grossmont, is to re-enter the naval service for an- 
other cruise soon. . 

George Schumann-Heink has a _ particular fondness for the 
speedy, rakish four funnelled torpedoboat destroyers. Because of 
this preference he will be stationed aboard one of the destroyers 
based at San Diego, the Sinclair. 


Thousands Applaud Diaz at Stadium 


Rafaelo Diaz, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, who was 
the soloist at the Stadium concert, New York, on Wednes- 
day evening, July 21, scored a tremendous success. The 
popular artist was in excellent voice and delighted the large 
audience with his artistic singing, his program numbers 
being “Flower Song” from “Carmen,” Bizet, and “Cielo 
e Mar,” from “La Gioconda,” Ponchielli. Mr. Diaz was 
vociferously applauded and gave as encores an aria from 
ew. “Elegie,” Massenet, and “Values,” by Vander- 
pool. ? 
Christianne Eymael sang the Belgian National an- 
them and an aria from “Alceste” by Gluck. 


Whitney Mockridge’s Boston Recital 


Whitney Mockridge, who is fully occupied as a teacher 
most of the year, broke his long silence as a_ public 
singer by giving a concert in Steinway Hall recently. The 
only regret the audience seemed to have was that the tenor 
himself sang too little and had so many assisting artists. 
But perhaps Whitney Mockridge knows best his own powers. 
The writer was in Toronto, Canada, in 1888, when he heard 
the then much younger tenor sing in a way that impressed 
him more than any singing had impressed him before. His 
voice is well preserved today after nearly forty years of 
singing. A 





Helen Yorke’s Summer Dates 


Helen Yorke has been engaged as the only soloist for 
the Sago Valley Festival, and on August 24 she will give 
a recital under the auspices of Mrs. W. C. Cary in Bethel, 
Me. During the last week in September Miss Yorke will 
be heard in another recital in Cumberland, Ky., under the 
auspices of J. William Hunt. Her October dates include 
an appearance on the 7th as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra at the Worcester Festival and a re- 
cital during the second week in Maine under the auspices 
of Ralph Webber. 


Elena d’Olloqui at American Yacht Club 


The recent lawn fete for the benefit of the United Hos- 
pital of Rye, N. Y., held on the grounds of the American 
Yacht Club, had as special attraction Elena D’Olloqui, the 
brilliant Spanish-American pianist, who should be heard 
more frequently in public, for her virtuosity and tempera- 
ment combine to make her an ideal concert pianist, Saeed 
Stransky is said to have highly commended her work. 


Zo Elliott’s New Song 
A new song which looks as though it were going to be a 
hit, by Zo Elliott, composer of “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail,” has just been issued. It is called “In the Heart 
of Paradise,” and has much the same spirit as his former 
success. 


Elizabeth Cueny Visits New York 


Elizabeth Cueny, the well known St. Louis musical man- 
ager and secretary of the National Concert Managers’ 
Association, with her sister, Alma Cueny, are in New York 
on a visit which combines business and pleasure. 


Dorothy Jardon to Be Heard at Stadium 


Dorothy Jardon will be the soloist at the Stadium on 
Friday evening, July 30. 
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_ “Little Miss Charity,” a comedy with music, will open 
in two weeks at the Belmont Theater. The production was 
on tour during the spring and the out of town notices were 
very flattering. The music is published by James W. Stern 
& Co. 

ae ee 


This week the opening of “Poor Little Ritz Girl” at the 
Central Theater, brings to Broadway another musical offer- 
ing. Jerome H. Remick publishes the music. 

a 


When “Silk and Satins,” the William Rock revue, closes 
its run for the summer at the George M. Cohan Theater, 
this house will be used exclusively for productions of 
George M. Cohan himself.. September 6 is the date set 
now for the first Cohan show. 

* * * 


The organ in its relation to motion pictures will be one 
of the subjects to be considered by the National Associa- 
tion of Organists at its convention in New York this week, 
and Hugo Riesenfeld has invited the association to a spe- 
cial performance in its honor at the Rivoli Theater today, 
July 29. The national gathering, which numbers among 
its members some of the most noted organists of the na- 
tion, will attend this performance to hear Prof, Firmin 
Swinnen play the first movement of Widor’s fifth sym- 
phony in F minor with orchestral accompaniment, the or- 
chestration having been written by Frank Stewart Adams, 
and the pedal cadenzas by Professor Swinnen. Mr. Adams 
is one of the organists at the Rialto Theater. Professor 
Swinnen will also play Rachmaninoft’s prelude in C sharp 


minor. 
* * * 


At the Globe Theater, Monday night, George White’s 
“Scandals of 1920” began the eighth week of its engage- 
ment, and there is no indication of any “let up” in its popu- 
larity. All records for receipts at the Globe have been 
smashed by Mr. White’s merry revue, and there is every 
indication that it will run well into the fall and winter 
season. There was a double celebration on Monday night, 
July 19, for not only was it the fiftieth performance of 
“Scandals,” but the date also marked the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the stage debut of the veteran comedian, George 
Bickel, one of the principal members of the company. 
After the performance Mr. Bickel was the guest of honor 
at a banquet, given on the stage by Ann Pennington and 
others of the company. 

* * 

Hugo Riesenfeld, conductor and director of the Rialto, 
Rialto and Criterion theaters, has extended his summer 
activities by arranging for the entertainment of another 
100 children of the tenements during the months of July 
and, August. Every Wednesday afternoon these children 
will be his guests at either the Rivoli or Rialto theaters. 
They will be brought to the theater and guided home by at- 
tendants of the Hudson Guild. The Rialto and Rivoli are 
already entertaining 400 children a week from the Uni- 
versity Settlement. Two hundred visit the Rialto and 
Rivoli every Tuesday afternoon. 


’ Little old New York, as portrayed in Arthur Richman’s 
romantic comedy, “Not So Long Ago,” is doing much to 
prove the value of New York as a summer resort by en- 
tertaining capacity audiences a the Booth Theater. 


New York's newest resort, the Century Promenade, with 
b] 4 2 “ aad ” “nr 
its two big entertainments, “The Century Revue” and The 
Midnight Rounders” is rapidly becoming a most popular 
dining, dancing and amusement rendezvous along Broad- 
way. 
y + * * 

Thalia Zanou, who keeps Criterion audiences spellbound 
with her barefoot dancing, confesses that she cannot one 
step or fox trot or do any of the modern ballroom dances. 

o 9 @ 


“The Lady of the Roses” is now a Rialto institution. 
Twice a week she drives up to the theater and leaves a 
huge quantity of beautiful flowers to be used as bouton- 
nieres and decorations by the orchestra musicians. She is 
anonymous but writes an explanatory note now and then 
to Sascha Fidelman, concertmaster of the Rialto. 


Thousands upon thousands of strangers in New York are 
flocking to the Winter Garden, making their annual pil- 
grimage to this place, in order to see “Cinderella on Broad- 


way. 
y * * * 


With unabating popularity, “Florodora” continues along 
its merry course at the Century Theater, where it began 
its seventeenth record breaking week on Monday night. 

+ 


THe STRAND, 

Enlarging still further upon the previous week’s feature 
overture, last week saw a pictorial overture, i. e., one that 
made an equal appeal to the aural and to the optic senses. 
The work chosen was Rossini’s “William Tell. Before 
the orchestra began, the story of the Swiss hero was briefly 


told, prefaced by a few remarks concerning the composer 
and his works. During the playing of the work itself the 
picture story of William Tell was shown. The audiences 
seemed to enjoy this unusual feature and applauded heartily. 
Conductors Carl Edouarde and Francis W. Sutherland 
justly deserved the praise accorded the overture. 

Catherine Stang, violinist, contributed to the program 
Drdla’s “Souvenir” and Scott’s “Annie Laurie,” appearing 
for a third week at the Strand, a fact which speaks for itself 
with regard to her popularity. The organ solo consisted of 
selections from Gounod’s “Faust,” played by Ralph H. 
Brigham and Herbert Sisson. Marshall Neilan presented 
“Go and Get It” as the feature picture and there was the 
usual comedy and the topical review. 

Selections from “The Mikado” were played this week 
by the Symphony Orchestra. Carlo Ferretti, baritone, late 
with the La Scala Opera Company, Milan, sings 
“Lolita,” Spanish serenade by Buzzi-Peccia. Ralph H. Brig- 
ham and Herbert Sisson, organists, play “Serenata,” Mosz- 
kowski. The feature picture is Constance Talmadge in 
“The Perfect Woman.” 

Tue CRITERION. 

“Humoresque” started its ninth week Sunday, July 25, 
w-th a collection of records that puts-it in a class by itself. 
It has remained on Broadway longer than any other dra- 
matic photoplay production; it has played to more than 
122,000 persons, surpassing the figures set up by John. Bar- 
rymore in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”; it had a bigger busi- 
ness in its eighth week than it did in its first; and it prom- 
ises to stay at the Criterion indefinitely. “Salome vs. 
Shenandoah,” a Paramount-Mack Sennett comedy, and 
“The Holy Land of Today” complete the film part of the 
bill. 

Emanuel ‘List, basso profundo; Jean Booth, contralto, and 
the Criterion chorus, in Josiah Zuro’s “Through the Ages,” 
remain for the ninth,week as the chief feature of the musi- 
cal program at the Criterion. Zuro’s unique stage concep- 
tion has the famous Hebrew melody, “Eili, Eili,” as_ its 
musical center. Thalia Zanou, Greek interpretative dancer, 
has made her “Danse de Kassandra” an integral part of 
the artistic program. The orchestra plays Dvordk’s “Hu- 
motesque” as the overture number, with Victor Wagner and 
Gaston Dubois conducting. 

Rivout, 

A novelty at the Rivoli last week was a rather unusual 
orchestra number by Tobani called “The Musicians’ Hold- 
up,” a very appropriate name for this work. It was ex- 
ceedingly well received on the part of the audience. The 
orchestra also played Weber‘s “Euryanthe” overture and 
there was, as usual, an organ solo well rendered by Firmin 
Swinnen. The Mexican Jarab Dance and “La Paloma” 
proved to be an excellent bit of dancing and singing by 
Mile. Valdeo, dancer, and Edoardo Albano, baritone. The 
feature picture was “The World and His Wife,” with 
Alma Rubens in the principal role. It should be of benefit 
to people who indulge in gossip to see this picture. 

A Dutch dance, with Paul Oscard and May Kitchen as 
the principals, is one of the main music features of the 
Rivoli program prepared by Mr. Riesenfeld for this week. 
The number is staged and the settings designed by Mr. 
Oscard, who, in addition to being a premier dancer, also is 
an architect graduate of L’Ecole des Beaux Arts of Paris. 
The overture, Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau con- 
ducting, is Franz Von Suppe’s “Pique Dame.’ Mary Fabian, 
a soprano new to Rivoli audiences, sings “For You Alone,” 
by Henry E. Gheel, and Prof. Firmin Swinnen plays for 
the organ solo Rachmaninoff's prelude in C sharp minor. 
Samuel Merwin’s “Crooked Streets,” starring Ethel Clayton, 
is the feature. 

Tue RIAcrto. 

Selections from Massenet’s “Manon” formed the overture 
at the Rialto Theater for the week of July 18. As played by 
the Rialto Orchestra, with Hugo Riesenfeld and Lion Van- 
derheim conducting, it thoroughly deserved the applause 
it received. The special musical feature of the program 
was the “Meditation” from Massenet’s “Thais,” played by 
Sascha Fidelman, concertmaster of the orchestra. Mr. 
Fidelman is a favorite with Rialto audiences, as the en- 
thusiastic applause which rewarded his efforts testified. 
The solo played by Organist John Priest was Macfarlane’s 
“Scotch Fantasia.” The picture story of Chambers’ “The 
Fighting Chance” was the feature. 

Hugo Riesenfeld selected Strauss’ “The Bat” for an over- 
ture at the Rialto for this week. M. Mesi, tenor, sings an 
aria from Ponchielli's “La Gioconda” and John Priest 
plays selections from “Faust,” by Gounod. The feature is 
Thomas Meighan in “The Prince Chap.” 

* ical May JOHNSON. 
Heizer Pupils Active 


Gilbert Kramer, pianist, and pupil of Mrs. Frederick 
Heizer, of the Heizer Music School of Sioux City, Ia. 
presented an interesting program at the school on Wednes- 
day morning, June 16. Works by Beethoven, Mokrejs, 
Cadman, Seeboeck and Chopin numbers were given. At 
the Iowa State Music Teachers’ Association convention in 
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“Century Promenade” (third week), Century Theater 
Roof. 

“Ed Wynn Carnival” (seventeenth week), Selwyn The 
ater. ; 

“Cinderella on Broadway (sixth week), Winter Garden, 

“Florodora” (seventeenth week), Century Theater 


“Honey Girl” (thirteenth week), Cohan and Harris 
Theater. 
“Irene” (thirty-seventh week), Vanderbilt Theater. 


“Lassie” (seventeenth week), Nora Bayes Theater. 

“Night Boat” (twenty-sixth week), Liberty Theater 

“Poor Little Ritz Girl” (opening week), Central ‘The 
ater. 

“Scandals of 1920” (eighth week), Globe Theater. 

“Silks and Satins” (third week), George M. Cohan The 
ater. 

“The Girl in the Spotlight” (third week), Knicker 
bocker Theater. 

“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (twentieth week), New Am- 
sterdam Roof. 

“Ziegfeld Follies” (sixth week), New Amsterdam The 
ater. 


April Mr. Kramer played the Chopin polonaise in A flat 
major and was awarded the place of honor. Harry 
Thatcher, a fifteen year old pupil of Mrs. Heizer, was 
heard in recital at the Heizer school on Friday evening, 
July 2. A taxing program, made up of Grieg, Chopin, 
MacDowell, Chabrier, Debussy and Cyril Scott numbers 
was well played and heartily received. Another pupil of 
Mrs. Heizer who is making a name for herself is Helen 
Orr, who is returning to her home in Sioux City after a 
successful year’s work in Chicago with Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte in organ and Adolf Weidig in harmony, both of 
whom are well known instructors at the American Con- 
servatory of Music, Chicago. 

Two young violin pupils of Frederick Heizer—Ethel 
Nicholsen and Florence Secoy—appeared on the high 
school commencement program in Sioux City, la., winning 
much success. 


Bianca del Vecchio Plays Again 


Bianca Del Vecchio, who played a program of solo num 
bers at the studio of Edwin Hughes on July 16, appeared 
again at Mr. Hughes’ studio on Friday evening, July 23, 
this time presenting a program of three piano concertos, 
the Chopin F minor, the “Variations Symphoniques” of 
Cesar Franck, and the Rubinstein D minor. Miss Del 
Vecchio, who is only nineteen years of age, has been a 
member of Mr. Hughes’ class at the Institute of Musical 
Art for the past three seasons and is a young artist of 
striking gifts. Her playing shows emotional powers of a 
very high order, coupled with an exceptionally well devel- 
oped technic and beautiful ,tone production. The. orches 
tral accompaniments to the concertos were played by Mr. 
Hughes on a second piano. 


Leonard’s Tour Creates Interest 
Much interest is being shown in Laurence Leonard's 


Western tour, which is booking rapidly. 








OPPORTUNITIES 





instruction 


Address communications to 


Paris, would find comfortahle home 


WANTED—Good Second Violinist to fill 
that position in a Ladies’ String Quartet 
of established reputation. Musical abil- 
ity must be ably seconded by personal 
charm. Address: “J. N. T.,” care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. 


MASON & HAMLIN PARLOR GRAND 
FOR SALE—Artist wishes to dispose of 
piano bought two years ago. In excel- 
lent condition. Reasonable. Address: 





“M. N.,” care of Musical Courier Com- 
pany, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TEACHER’S STUDIO, entire parlor 
floor, two extra large rooms, kitchenette 
and bath, newly decorated, unfurnished ; 
308 West 72d Street, overlooking River- 
side Drive. Phone Columbus 9112. 





SECRETARY DESIRES POSITION— 
Young woman with six years’ stenographic 
experience desires to locate with vocal 
teacher in the country during the Summer. 
Requires only small salary. Would also 
consider private party to whom she could, 
in addition to secretarial work, give vocal 


“C. G.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


HEAD OF PIANO DEPARTMENT 
wanted for Pennsylvania college. Salary 
$1,400 for term of nine months. Ad- 
dress immediate communications to “P. 
N.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 


a - 


MUSIC STUDENTS—one or two young 
ladies, who wish to study next winter in 


os 


there and chaperonage with musician and 
wife. Write at once for particulars. 
Address E. L. Patterson, 64 Rue Michel 
Auge, Paris, France. 


ZDITOR of New York musical publica 


tion and publicity expert will accept con 
tract as special correspondent and busi- 
ness representative in New York or else- 
where. Address “M. P. E.,” care of 
Musica. Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 

















CLEMENT B. SHAW, NEW YORK 
“The Principles of Artistic Respiration,” by Clement Bur- 
bank Shaw, Mus. D., Litt. D. 


This pamphlet of two dozen pages might be called “‘How to Breathe 
Correctly”, and everyone would do well to heed its principles. 
Although the author starts from the singer's standpoint, he soon falls 
into such logical, terse sentences, that the casual reader is at once 
interested. The captions of the various parts are as follows: An 
Acslogy; Anatomy of Breathing The Natural Method; Explosive 
Breath; Verification; Manner of Practice; Air-compression * the 
Lungs; Compression a Tone-condition; Necessity of _shecaccaall A Test; 
Waist Freedom; Relax Between Phrases; Inhaling Automatic; The 
Sostenuto; Degree of Compression Tone an Index of Breath; The 
Artist's Dreath; Antagonistic Conditions; Nose Freedom Necessary; 
Positive and Negative Methods; Breathiness; Experiment in Re- 
sonance; Opportunity for Practice; The Physical Culture Side; Re- 
poseful Respiration; Right and Wrong Combined; Nose Breathing; 
The Cumulative Breath; The Dramatic Breath; Circulation of Air; 
The Mechanical Foundation 

Dr. Shaw wrote this booklet in Chicago ten years ago, dut the 
principles he then enunciated are as true now as then. He makes a 
comparison het ween a rubber bulb and the air-chamber of the singer, 
closing with “to drive anything or any animal, we must get behind 
it, not in front of it He says ‘we all breathe deeply when asleep,” 
proving that deep breathing must be natural breathing. Further on 
he says “the breath is author of the. tone.” Similar sensible state- 
ments give an inkling of the contents of the booklet, the work of 
one who understands. Dr. Shaw's most recent treatise on music is 
“The Footprints of Music,” a complete encyclopedia of general 
musical instruction, which ought to be well worth delving into, to 
judge by his “Artistic Respiration.” He is known as the conductor 
of the Globe Oratorio Society, which gave an “annual appearance” 
at DeWitt Clinton high school, New York, June 27, singing standard 
oratorio and cantata works, with solos, trios, duets, and ensemble 
numbers 


ODOWAN PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
AND CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 
Songs, by John Mokrejs 


Six songs are comprised in this collection, “You'll Love Me Yet,” 
“Spring Song,” ‘From the Fields of France, " “Wah-wah-tay-see, 
Little Fire Fly,” “Ewaeyea My Little Owlet” and “Gallie.”” They 
are in modern vein, with free movement of voice and harmony, 
perhaps the deepest works yet published by this talented composer. 
He has issued many works for young players, but this collection is 
for the real singer; in the set there are sure to be some which will 
appeal to anyone. The first song has a fine big climax; the, second 
has a fleeting piano accompaniment which sets off the melody, and— 
by the way—the sixteenth notes in the first measure should be 
thirty-seconds; “From the Fields of France” is serious, profound, 
being a tribute “to our gallant boys”; the two Indian songs have 
real tribal character, the texts being from “Hiawatha”; and the 
last is a Southern serenade, in the minor with an optional violin, 
cello or flute at the end, For medium voice 
“Evening Song,” by John Mokrejs 

Many dissonances are in this song of three pages, which requires 
a first-class accompanist, and, imbued with the modern spirit, a good 
singer to interpret it. It is set to the poem by Sidney Lanier, be- 
ginning “Look off, love, across the sallow sands, and mark yon 
meeting of the sun and sea,” so familiar in Dudley Buck's setting 
There are many original ideas in this song, which ranges from EF, 
first line, upward an octave. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, NEW 
YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON 
“Forget the Night,” song, by A. Buzzi-Peccia 


Tagore, the Indian poet's verse, inspired the song, two pages long, 
of peculiar East Indian flavor, Open fifths in many measures give it 
true type-character, and augmented seconds in the vocal part com- 
ylete the characterization It is true Oriental throughout, sad, 
roan Mg soulful, full of emotion, a kind of mysterious music sure 
to awaken interest. For medium and low voice only. 


“I Would Give All,” song, by W. Berwald 

A love-song of Ligh class, yet not “‘classic,” the text by Alfred H. 
Hyatt The lover sings “I am rich beyond all measure, because 
thy love is mine.” It is full of impassioned longing, with sustained 
chords in the accompaniment at the outset, later followed by arpeggios 
and a big climax at the close. A lyric moment is that at the words 
“Yet I am rich.” For high and medium voice 


“Little Page's Song,” song, by Winnter Watts 

This is a song of the XIII Century, words by William Alexander 
Percy, the music appropriate and dainty. The poet says “God's lark 
at morning | would be!” Later on the reference must be to a 
nightingale, “at night God's troubadour.”” The song is lyric in 
style, and is for high and medium voice. 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, BOS- 
TON AND NEW YORK 
“The Unfurling of the Flag,” March for Piano, by John H. 


Densmore 

Ornamented with a title-page in colors, showing a yeomanette or 
some such person raising the flag, while a soldier is blowing taps 
or whatever it is, while men and women soldiers stand at attention, 
with a statue of a Continental soldier, and big cannon in front, 
this tuneful military march is a splendid little piece. It is 
spontancous and moving, with tunefulness in every measure, trum- 
pet-blasts coming in occasionally, It is quite in the best style of 
Sousa, and will interest anyone studying the piano, and able to 
play about grade 3 pieces A footnote states it is to be had 
arranged for mixed voices, or for women's voices, with words. 


“The Cuckoo Clock,” for Piano, by Charles Huerter 


Prolific composer, Mr, Huerter Ze keeps a standard, so that no 
matter whether writing easy or difficult music, it is all good music. 
“The Clock” is for treble clef only, about grade 2, and nearly 











SUMMY’S CORNER. 


Among the melodious and better grade of popular 
songs appearing these days none will be found more 
| attractive to the singer or public than the new song 
| by W. FRANKE HARLING entitled “IRISH 
ROSE O’ MY HEART,” the text by Ben Lewin. 
It has the lilt, the appeal and the charm that is 
found only in the real successful song. 
“IRISH ROSE O' MY HEART," by W. Franke Harling . 60 cts. 
Published in Two Keys 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


64 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 








Eastern Agency, Harold Flammer, 56 West 45th Street, New York 








JOHN McGHIE 


Conductor of the Society of American Singers 


Personal Address: 241 West 108th St., New York | Stadio: 2 w 


A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violinist and Teacher 





MUSICAL COURIER 


every measure of the three-page piece contains the call of the 
cuckoo, It begins and ends in C major, with .a middle section in 
G, right merry, and ends with slow-up of the cuckoo, dying away. 
For so simple and short a piece it is unusually original. 

“In the Barn,” for Piano, by Charles Huerter 


This is a barn-dance of much sprightliness, written for both hands 
in the treble clef alone. It suggests young folks’ dancing in the 
barn, having a very merry time of it. A regular ‘‘break- down,” 
jig, and some pretty noisy feet slamming the floor are certainly in- 
cluded in the music which is also about grade 
“To a Colleen,” for Piano, by Charles Huerter 

The rale ould Oirish spirit prevails in this Hibernian composi- 
tion, not because the piece has the word “Colleen” in the title, 
or because the present writer says so, but because it is so. Cer- 
tain chord-progressions, a definite lilt and twist of the tune, all 
are Irish and nothing else. Play it for an assembly of Irish folk, 
and feet would soon be tapping the floor! It is not a fast piece, 
nor yet slow, but graceful, rubato, with certain minor sections as- 
sociated with this type of music. It ends gracefully, softly. Dedi- 
cated “For Miss Anna Funda, Syracuse, N. Y.” Is she may- 
hap the “Colleen” of the piece? 

“After Sundown,” Suite for the Piano, by Rudolf Friml 

Higher compliment the writer cannot pay the composer of this 
suite than to say it is quite worthy of Victor Herbert at his best. 
The four movements are sub-titled “Evening Breezes,” “Dream 
Love,” “Air Castles” and “Smoke Wreaths.” “Evening Breeze” 
is a melody played in the middle of the piano, cello-like in part, 
with syncopated chords, ending high up. ‘Dream Love” sings a 
fine melody in the right hand, with simple figure in the left, end- 
ing softly. “Air Castles’ has more rhythmic motion than the pre- 
ceding, consisting of a pronounced melody in octaves. Impassioned 
in the middle, it dies away. “Smoke Wreaths” is a languorous 
waltz, marked “amoroso,” and it is certainly “lovingish” music, 
beautiful in melody and harmony, with many surprises. The work 
is about grade three, and is bound in a gray cover, with golden 
background, a setting sun and trees making it altogether highly at- 
tractive. 

“The Song of the Hill,” song, by S. King Russell 

The words and music of this song are both by the same person, 
whose gift for poetry and music it will be well to note, for more 
is likely to be heard from his pen and brain. He tells of the 
song by the river, but 

“I'll sing mine from on_ high, 
Up where the eager hilltop 
Gropes to the distant sky.” 
You of the earth may listen, 
But the other has Heaven to fill; 
Yours the voice of the valicy, 
And mine the song of the hill! 
A right singable melody, in slow tempo, with range from low F sharp 
to high F sharp, a varied accompaniment, the song ends softly, and 
echoes perfectly the feeling of the hillboys, who are never at home 
on the flats, or by the seas! 


ST. LOUIS OPERAGOERS 
REQUEST LONGER SEASON 


Extra Week to Be Added 0 Municipal Series—“The 
Mascot” Draws Largest Increase in Seat Sale 

St. Louis, Mo., July 8, 1920.—The attendance at the Mu- 
nicipal Opera steadily increases each week, the advance 
sale for the fifth week, with “The Mascot” as the attrac- 
tion, showing the largest increase. So many years have 
elapsed since the St. Louis public has had the opportunity 
of hearing Edmond Audran’s comic opera that it seemed 
like a practically new offering. 

The weather was such that good singing or instrumental 
playing seemed almost out of the question. To dissipate 
the rather depressing conditions, the two comedians, Ray- 
mond Crane and Harry Hermsen, outdid themselves, put- 
ting the audience in such good humor that the weather was 
forgotten. Irene Pavloska, in the title role, and Bernard 
Ferguson rendered the “Gobble-gobble-ba” duet and their 
other numbers extremely well. As Flametta, Lorenzo’s 
daughter, Lillian Crossman showed fine ability in her act- 
ing in the love scene with Pisan Prince Frederic, enacted 
by Warren Procter. Charles R. Gallagher made the most 
of the role of Sergeant Parafute. The part seemed almost 
too insignificant for the artist he proved himself to be in 
the preceding weeks as Lothar and Pooh-Bah. Musical 
Director Max Bendix did justice to the orchestral score, 
which contains much that is attractive music. 

Many requests have been received by the Municipal The- 
ater Association for a longer season of opera at the Open 
Air Theater in Forest Park. It has been decided to pro- 
long the season one week only, as the theater has been 
leased. The attraction for the ‘added week will be “Ka- 
tinka,’ which is new to St. Louis. 

Following “The Mascot,” “The Gondoliers” and “Babes 
in Toyland’ will be given. Z. W. B. 


Namara’s Daughter ‘Passes Tone Test 


With such talented parents it is little wonder that Peggy 
Bolton, the three and a half year old daughter of Mar- 
guerite Namara and Guy Bolton, has already shown signs 
of inherited genius. Several weeks ago Ethel Leginska, 
the pianist, visited the Namara- Bolton | home at Great 
Neck, and while there gave “Sweet Peggy” a tone test. This 
consisted of lacing the child with her back to the piano 
and then striking a note, after which Peasy was told to 
find it. She succeeded in doing so, and her quickness 
proved to Leginska that she has a good ear, As a result 
of the test, Peggy will shortly begin piano lessons with a 
pupil of Leginska’ s. She will, incidentally, outdistance her 
mother, who began studying the same instrument when she 
was six, under her mother s direction. She did not, how- 
ever, commence her singing until she had reached the age 
of sixteen. Her mother, Mrs. Banks, was then also her 
instructor. Even now Peggy Bolton ddes her little “mi 
mi’s” only to keep the voice well up in the head. When 
she reaches the proper age, according to her mother and 
grandmother, she will be trained in the intricacies of voice 
production. 


Edna Mampell in the Catskill Mountains 


Edna Mampell, the young American contralto, who has 
just closed the most strenuous season of her professional 
career, has gone to the Catskill Mountains to spend part 
of July and the entire month of August in rest and recrea- 
tion, as well as to prepare programs for next season’s con- 
certs, 


A Soprano 
Binder Hew York City 835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR 


July 29,1920 





[Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 


Recently there have been many anonymous letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is given that all letters, to receive an answer, 
must have the name of the writer attached and address 
| ona No attention will be paid to others. The many 

tters of thanks received prove the value of the infor- 
mation that has been given to inquirers. If you are 
serious in your question, sign your name and receive 
the benefit of the Information Bureau’s answers.] 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 

“Could you give me any information as to the relative impor- 
tance of music in early days in England and France. Were the 
English people as far advanced in the arts as the French four 
or five hundred years ago? Did the English manufacture musical 
instruments at as early a date as the French? Any information 
that you can give me on this subject will be greatly appreciated.” 
No, there was not much attention given to music in what may well 

be called the early days of England. France was much more “culti- 
vated” in every respect than England for many years, and the am- 
bassadors of the countries of the continent looked upon the English 
people as rude, uneducated, barbarians. The English were too much 
occupied in cutting off heads to pay much attention to any ‘art. 
Queens, nobles, bishops, so many of what would be called the edu- 
cated classes, were killed, and in such enormous numbers that it is 
no wonder they were looked upon as uncivilized by those of a higher 
cultivation. In a long and interesting account of the conditions in 
London from B, C, 40 to A. D. 1500, the subject of music is only 
once mentioned specifically. There must have been music of sorts 
previously, for the account reads: “Music ‘made considerable strides 
in England under Henry V., who was himself a_ skillful musician, 
often playing the harp and singing songs of his own composition. 
Queen Katherine was also a musician and the household expenses 
of this reign contain numerous items connected with the musical 
taste of the King and Queen. At Eastertide the Queen had a dul. 
cimer, a lute and harpette (small harp) sent to her from Paris, for 
which she paid $125." This was in 1416. 

It would appear that even if musical instruments were made in 
England at that time, those from Paris were considered superior. 
The dulcimer was a sort of flat box, with sounding board and bridges 
across which ran wires tuned by pegs at the sides. It was played on 
by striking the wires with a small piece of wood in each hand, or, 
more usually by two cork-headed hammers. The lute was a stringed 
instrument like a guitar. 

LULLABIES. 

“Would you kindly give me names of several Bohemian and 
several Holland lullabies, suitable to a high voice. I would like 
something that would appeal to the public, but not too simple 
songs. Could this information be given m=: at an early date as 
these numbers are necessary to complet: a musical program of 
lullabies of different countries. 

Your name and address have been given to a music publisher, who 
will send you a catalogue and also a list of Bohemian and Dutch 
lullabies 

ViapimMirk De PACHMANN. 

“Would you please inform me as to where Vladimir de Pach- 
mann, pianist, could be addressed, as I desire to write him.” 

You can address Mr. de Pachbmann, care of Steinway, 16 Lower 
Seymour Street, London, England. 

How To Pronounce THEM, 

“Will you kindly tell me how to pronounce Mokrejs and 
Kujawiak?” = 
The “Kujawiak” is a Polish dance. Wieniawski wrote one for 

violin with piano accompaniment It is pronounced Kwee-yav-yak. 
Mokrejs is the name of a New York teacher, whos studios are in 
Carnegie Hall According to Mr. Mokrejs, his name was imported 
from Bohemia (Czecho-Slovakia) some years before he himself was 
born. It is pronounced Mé-krash, 

Hapvey’s “Fire Prince.” 

“Can you tell me which music publishing firm publishes Henry 
Hadley’s operetta, “The Fire Prince’?” 

The Oliver Ditson Co. 


“A Word to Vocal Teachers” 


Washington, D. C., May 4, 1920. 





To the Musical Courier: 

Your catholicity of criticism of vocal methods in your article en- 
titled “A Word to Vocal Teachers” in the issue of April 22 may 
be a stimulation and encouragement to those whose especial de- 
vices of vocal method may secm strange and not understood by 
such who do not use these devices. 

Any course of training that will develop the singing voice 
through a sequential series of sensuous tones of beauty, in sub- 
jective possibilities, sonority and control should have geuerous con 
sideration. 

Even what you respectfully and politely term the “buzz-saw"” 
tone may have its higher evolution. The sound of such a buzz-saw 
by gathering to itself a new set of overtones is not of unmusical 
quality when released from the material and knotty wood. The coo 
of the cuckoo is also not unlovely. He may win his mate through 
this, and maybe, later, a larger audience will listen with interest. 

The “peuter-pigeon” chest of the singer may be but a device to 
show a foolish vanity. The bird, when it soars to celestial heights, 
and out of sight, will probably lower his chest a bit. So may 
also the singer when he forgets himself. 

Someone has suggested a method which begins by clearing the 
throat vigorously and “humming” (probably for female voices only). 
If this restorative clears the tone it may not be an unnecessary re 
source. 

Another suggestion for breathing efficiently would have the sing- 
er, on hands and knees, follow a toy-balloon that is wafted about 
serenely. If later such a pupil rises to his feet (if he ever does) 
and becomes again an “upright” musician, certainly every other 
honest musician should welcome him back to the fold and not say 
unkind things about his method. 

But seriously, the test of a system of teaching that may be thought 
unusual and eccentric should be the flowered goal it reaches. If 
it evolve an instrument which may refiect the impressiveness of 
silences, the serenity of the stars and night, and the evocation and 
subtlety that mystically rise from the soul-crevasses, it will not be 


unworthy. 
(Signed) Orto T. Simon. 





Song Writer Summering in MacDonough 


John Prindle Scott, the song writer, is making his sum- 
mer headquarters .at MacDonough, Y., as usual. For 
several seasons Mr. Scott has conducted a flourishing 
community chorus in this hill hamlet, and plans to reorgan- 
ize this summer are being carried out, with the intention of 
giving several community sings at Odd Fellows Hall in the 
near future. 
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SMARGOLIS citi. 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








HAROLD GLEASON 


CONCERT ORGANIST Tes 
University of Rochester tnstitete of Musical Art, Rochester, N.Y. 





GRACE HOFHEIMER runst 


Address: 20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island 
ephone: Tompkinsville 2541 














STUDIOS : 
241 West 72nd Street 
New York 
Phone 2848 Columbus 
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STEGER 
The Most Valuable Piano in the World 









y. School of Music and Arts 


LFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


Central Park West, Cor. ote Street Tel. 679 Riverside 








Established 1849 


EMERSON 


Boston 








Bush & LANE 


HOLLAND, 


MICH. 








WING 


WING & SON, 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Manufacturers of the 


PIANO 








Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 





Dormitory tor out-of-town students 
OF THE Cry @ 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART few your 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHIS 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instractors Catalog Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President. Adolf Weidig, 





THE BEAUFORT 


1. West 57th Street 
1053 Columbus 





Karleton Hackett, Heniot Levy, 


Associate Directors. 
KimBatt Hatt, Cuicaco, LLL, 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: C. Hern anp A, FRAEMCKE 
SUMMER COURSE—Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for 
Advanced Students and Music Teachers 
SPECIAL VOCAL COURSE in Grand Opera Singing and Acting. 





July—August. 





=" MURPHY 


TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For Concert Engagement Apply 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 








LONGY SCHOOL |HEIzER Music SCHOOL 


Masical Instruction 


103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 





Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER—DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 


509 S. Wabash Ave. 


wit CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
‘Indian Music-Ta 
Address; Core of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


-DILLING 


ARPIS 
Met. matress & JONES, Aeolian hen. N, Y, 


Summer Address: care of ine Express Co. 
Rue Scribe, Paris, 


Chicago } 








Onz0r=zg 


France 


Soprano 
Concerts 


s BUTLER < 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 


as Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Il. 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL 


64-66 East Yan Buren Street Seating Capacity 700 
HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager 
63 East Van Buren Street CHICAGO 
(In Summy’s Music Store) Telephone Wabash 8740 








Ganapol Studios 


of Musical Art 


Superior Training in Voice and Piano 
397-399 Woodward Avenue Detroit, Mich, 








sREUTER 


PIANIST 
Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





PIANO 
SCHOOL 


For 


GRANBERRY 
SUMMER 
COURSE ‘= 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YO! 

















KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, ete. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 



















53xp YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
in Faculty of International Reputation 


ALL DEPARTMENTS OPEN DURING THE SUMMER 


Dramatic Art—MUSIC—Laneuages 


Special Normal Course in 
sir PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
ation and Surroun 0 Ideal for 
Summer Stuc 
For Catalogue and Summer Circular Address 


Miss Bertha Baur, Highland Avenue & Oak Street, Cincinnati, 0. 








vano American Institute simmer 
VIOLIN ° e SESSION 
THEORY Of Applied Music j 

PEDAGOGY BRE — 


Send for Cirealare’ KATE $. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty July 30th 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 











FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 







Ww Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
orerecas Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.,. Portman Sq., W., London 





Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 
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AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
a 


Hosen & Harmen 





The most costly piano in the world 









PRINCIPAL, WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 














Established 1864 





ltra- 
and P 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


RANICH-&-BACH 


Quality PIANOS 
LAYER PIANOS 


New York City 














A Leader fer 80 Years =: 








SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadehhiia — 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 


Name SOMME 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sonmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 

ible has been the one aim, and 

its accomplishment is evidenced by 

the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on yeue 
splendid achievement in the production of 
—— no, which I consider one a the finest players 
I have ever play 

It is so exquisitel Sg utiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so un sagetiee, that I can readily 
understand poy “the ) opia ,eads in the player 
piano world, 

Sincerely, 


“tana a. 














THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 
On-the-Hudson at Gist Street 


New York 
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